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Ill. LABOR AND PANAMA* 


INCE the Spanish Cortes, in 
the year 1814, passed a de- 
cree to build the Panama 
Canal it has always been 
maintained that the only 
type of laborer for the ac- 
complishment of the work 

was the Jamaican negro. This view was 
confirmed in the building of the Panama 
Railroad, when the Jamaicans proved them- 
selves to be the only people capable of with- 
standing the ravages of disease upon the 
Isthmus. One thousand Chinese coolies had 
been imported for this undertaking, but due 
to their wretched condition, so great a melan- 
cholia settled upon this folk that an epidemic 
of suicide broke out, which, with the deaths 
from disease, reduced the original number to 
about two hundred. 

Since that time, especially during the 
French régime, when yellow fever took so 
heavy a tithe of the non-immunes, it has been 
generally accepted that the Jamaican negro is 


par excellence the most efficient type of laborer 
for the canal work. Fortunately for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, however, the changed 
sanitary conditions upon the Isthmus have 
rendered us independent of this most ineffi- 
cient and undesirable labor factor. It is true 
that the Jamaican is most immuned from 
yellow fever and more immuned from malaria 
than most of the other West Indian negroes, 
but this immunity is no longer of sufficient rel- 
ative value to compensate for his many other 
lacking qualities. The Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission is not importing negroes primarily 
for their health; it is importing them for work 
upon the canal, and while the Jamaican may 
be good about not having yellow fever, he is 
no good as a canal laborer for the reason that 
he either cannot or will not do the work. 
Far better than the Jamaican as a labor 
factor are the negro from Fortune Island and 
the negro from the Windward Island group, 
but the latter, especially the Barbadian, seems 
particularly susceptible to malaria. But, 
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while they vary among themselves, none of 
the negro labor upon the Isthmus has proved 
satisfactory. It seems impossible to get the 
work out of them. Not one negro in ten will 
work beyond his present necessity; he lacks 
the imagination of providence. True, negro 
labor has achieved great results in many 
parts of the globe, but that has been where 
it was slave and not free labor. 

An experienced foreman with whom I 
talked at Empire told me, that as nearly as he 
could estimate, it cost $5 in gold to get a full 
day’s work, as performed by a white man, out 
of the average Jamaican laborer. This is 
no doubt an exaggeration; a conservative esti- 
mate of negro as compared to white labor is 
from twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 

One of the greatest difficulties attending 
the negro workman is that when the whim 
seizes him he will not work at all. It has 
been necessary on the Zone to make a rule by 
which labor barracks must be vacated dur- 
ing the working hours of the day, the sick 
going to the infirmary and the loiterers be- 
ing turned out, as it was found that so 
many were inclined to lie upon their cots all 
day. 

With labor of this sort one can appreciate 
the folly of an eight-hour-a-day labor law. 
A negro cannot do eight hours’ worth of work 
in eight hours. He requires ten or, better yet, 
twelve, and the extra time will do him no harm 
as he will never work hard enough to hurt 
himself. Moreover, he prefers the longer 
working day, as it enables him to earn more 
money with very little added effort and if 
given a longer working day he is willing to 
accept a lower rate per hour. The canal 
laborer has no conception of the work-hours 
system. To him a day’s work simply means 
a day’s work. He potters about his work all 
day and he gets paid for it, and he sees no 
reason why two hours in the middle of that 
day, during which time he can earn no 
money, should be’ taken out. The chances 
are that at the end of those two hours he will 
have rested so long as to feel “‘undisposed” 
and decline to go back to work at all. Eight 
hours a day means forty-eight hours a week, 
and ten hours a day means sixty hours a week, 
and any negro workingman prefers to put in 
the sixty hours even at a slightly smaller 
hourly rate. The difference of this rate on 
a piece of work as great as that of digging the 
canal involves millions of dollars, and it has 
been calculated by experts that an enforce- 
ment of an eight-hour law upon the canal 
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would increase the cost of construction as 
much as twenty-five per cent. 

There is no longer any reason why we 
should not have a great deal of white labor 
upon the canal. The pay would have to be 
higher, of course, but it could be three or four 
times higher and yet save money for the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission. White labor is 
more industrious, more intelligent, more re- 
sponsible, and no one upon the Isthmus, not 
even the vaunted Jamaican, has shown the 
same record of good health as have the white 
workmen. It must be remembered that upon 
the Isthmus the diseases which have always 
proved so fatal to whites are very limited; in 
fact the only ones which need be especially 
considered are the mosquito infective dis- 
eases, malaria and yellow fever. The West 
Indian negroes, barring perhaps the Jamai- 
cans, are equally susceptible to malaria, and 
all of the negroes are especially subject to 
many other diseases of which the healthy white 
man stands in little danger. Such diseases 
are pneumonia, which is extremely prevalent 
and fatal among the negroes and almost never 
attacks the whites on the Isthmus, elephan- 
tiasis, leprosy, dysentery, tuberculosis, bron- 
chitis, bubonic plague, and others. It is to be 
hoped that the yellow fever is almost eradi- 
cated; at any rate the chances are small of its 
ever proving any great menace to the laborers 
along the canal route. Malaria is a disease 
which especially threatens the anemic and 
those whose blood is impoverished from poor 
nutrition or whose organs are sluggish from 
work of a sedentary character. A full army of 
healthy blood corpuscles can destroy a good 
many disease organisms, and in this respect 
the whites are more resistant than the negroes. 
Again, the whites are more intelligent in their 
personal habits, cleaner, and of higher stam- 
ina than the average parti-white, mongrel, 
disease-eroded product, the West Indian ne- 
gro which has been recently poured into the 
Isthmus. 

I have never seen a sturdier, healthier, and 
more rugged-looking class of men than the 
white workmen at Culebra, Empire, and other 
places along the canal. All told the same 
story: their health had never been better and 
most of them had never lost a day's work in 
the several months which they had spent upon 
the Isthmus. All weré satisfied with their 
lodging accommodations, but mahy, chiefly 
the clerks, were inclined to criticise their food. 
All, however, united in the plea for one thing 
as necessary to every workingman as his food 
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and his bed, and that is some diversion, some 
form of recreation, something to lighten the 
mind when the day’s work is over. 

I spent a night in the Isthmian Canal 
Commission hotel in Culebra. The building 
is airy, spacious, and situated on the brow of a 
hill overlooking the big cut and miles upon 
miles of broken, forest-clad hills beyond. 
Each man has a comfortable room to himself; 
the arrangement suggests a modern college 
dormitory and the building is equipped 
throughout with sanitary plumbing, lava- 
tories, baths, and showers such as one might 
find in a gymnasium. Wide shady verandas 
encircle the house upon each floor, and if there 
is any breeze stirring, which I am told there 
usually is, the inmates of the hotel receive its 
full benefit. The only feature open to criti- 
cism is the food, which was good enough in 
itself but poorly cooked and untidily served. 
The reason of this was plain enough; it was 
due to the usual sloth and slipshoddiness of 
anything left to negroes. If the Isthmian 
Canal Commission would install a few neat 
Chinese cooks and waiters in place of the dirty 
West Indians, there would be more content- 
ment among the employees. 

The most efficient house servants that I 
saw upon the Isthmus were the Martinique 
women, about whom such a hue and cry was 
raised. It is very possible that some of these 
women may have been disreputable charac- 
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ters and may have misbehaved after being 
landed on the Isthmus, although there was 
no evidence of this; but it would be very diffi- 


cult to collect a shipload of women from the 
lower classes of any color or nationality of 


whom the same might not be true. Quite 
aside from this, anyone who is familiar with the 
social condition of the West Indian negro must 
be aware that marriage, as we understand it, 
is among them an exceedingly feeble institu- 
tion. In Jamaica itself, a model West Indian 
colony, only a very small percentage of the 
negro men and women who are living re- 
spectably together and rearing children are 
married. The married portion of the negro 
population of the Isthmus igs infinitesimal, 
yet these relations cannot be considered im- 
moral since the parties concerned are wholly 
unconscious of any wrongdoing and are, for 
the most part, decent and law-abiding mem- 
bers of the community. Many of the Marti- 
nique women have taken up their lives in this 
way with the unattached men, many are in 
service as cooks, housemaids, laundresses, etc., 
in the hotels and houses of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. A number of them are employed 
as chambermaids in the hotel at Culebra and 
these are neat, well-appearing women, dili- 
gent and good servants. The Martinique 
women are in demand as house servants in 
Colon and are reputed famous cooks. 

There can be no healthier spot in the Canal 
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Zone than Culebra. The location of the town 


is high, with perfect drainage, a good water 
supply, good air, and no unsanitary environs. 


It has been chosen in preference to Panama 
city for the general offices of the Commission, 
and when the whole clerical force is installed 
there Culebra will be a large and important 
center. It is to be hoped that when this is 
accomplished the Commission will turn its 
attention toward providing its employees with 
some form of diversion and recreation. The 
worst feature to-day in the lives of the Ameri- 
cans at work on the Isthmus is this absence of 
amusement, the want of which is especially 
felt by the clerk whose occupation lacks the 
interest of that of the technical employee. 
No one can overestimate the tonic value of 
daily doses of fun for men who are working at 
tasks which in themselves lack interest. There 
is no reason why these men should not have 
their recreations; at Culebra they might have 
baseball fields, tennis and handball courts, 
for exercise is, if anything, more necessary for 
those leading sedentary lives in the torrid 
than in the temperate zone; also they should 
have a well equipped library, a shooting 
range, a hall for lectures or theatricals, in 
fact anything which would divert their minds 
for certain parts of the day from their imme- 
diate surroundings. It is safe to say that the 
equivalent in work which the Commission 


THE CITY OF PANAMA 
would receive in return for these benefits 
would more than pay for the expense of such 


institutions. 


It should be interesting to learn what the 
Panamanians themselves think of the Amer- 
ican invasion of their territory; to get their 
views in regard to our handling of the con- 
struction of the canal as a whole and to learn 
their opinion of our sanitative measures in 
Colon and Panama, for that is as far as our 
jurisdiction extends in the cities. The results 
of the conversations which I had with different 
natives of Panama were, I regret to say, dis- 
couraging. This is not surprising, however, 
as one is unable to recall any situation in which 
the Anglo-Saxon and Latin races have assimi- 
lated. There is always, on the part of the 
Latin, the same friendly protestation, the same 
politeness, the same volubility of promise, and 
the same inertia when it comes to fulfillment. 
The Latin American, particularly, is a de- 
lightful person to meet and a maddening one 
to do business with. Fortunately for the 
Commission, a sanitative control is a very 
large order; almost anything can be ascribed 
to sanitation, from the tearing down of a 
house to the arrest of a drunken man, and the 
Panamanians are beginning to find this out 
and they do not like it. Their liking it or not 
can never make very much difference; the 
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juggernaut of progress is too ponderous to be 
stopped by a handful of malcontents whose 
everlasting fortunes have already been made 
by its movement, and who are yet disposed to 
shriek shrill-voiced protests because the work 
of the sanitary department must occasionally 
disturb their siestas. 

One who has traveled is impressed by the 
absence of type in the Panamanian. Outside 
of a few of the older families who are of direct 
Spanish descent with a sprinkling of Semitic 
blood, the Panamanian lacks national traits. 
A more mongrel strain than one finds among 
the lower classes I have never seen in East or 
West; negro, Chinese, Indian, Hindoo, Span- 
ish, French, Portuguese, and a host of other 
nationalities have been generous in their con- 
tributions to this composite nation and one 
finds the outcrop of these on every side. This is 
not to be wondered at when one considers the 
mixed tide of immigration which has poured 
into the Isthmus since the days when Sir Henry 
Morgan and his swarm of mongrel buccaneers 
captured and looted theancient city of Panama. 

One would suppose that the Panamanians 
mighi view the work of the Commission in 
their cities with good will and gratitude, but 
this would not be consistent with Latin-Amer- 
ican character. The Commission has con- 
verted Panama from a cesspool into a clean 
and wholesome city. They have constructed 
a sewerage system which, by the way, does not 
back the water into the pipes and ruin the 
cellars of the houses as stated by a previous 
writer, because, among other reasons, houses 
in Panama do not have cellars. The Com- 
mission has given the city a pure and bounti- 
ful water supply, and if one looks out of the 
window at night one will see gangs scrubbing 
the streets and squares and removing buckets 
of night soil. Indeed, this cleansing process 
is not confined to the streets, but goes directly 
into the bedrooms and closets of the houses 
themselves, and this is one of the many things 
which the Panamanians do not like. At pres- 
ent the Commission is building a broad, brick- 
paved avenue through the central portion of 
the city,and big gangs are at work constructing 
a fine macadamized turnpike from the city out 
to the savannas or plantation district, a beau- 
tiful, open, rolling country adapted to farming 
and stock raising. A fine turnpike to his 
country estate upon the savannas, however, 
could never compensate the Panamanian for 
the indignity of having Mr. Le Prince’s mos- 
quito brigade burn sulphur in his drawing- 
room; the fumes of disinfectants are more 
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noisome in his nostrils than the stench from 
filthy streets, and the slightest pretext for cen- 
sure of the Commission is eagerly welcomed. 

An instance of this sort occurred during my 
sojourn in Panama city. I was awakened one 
morning at two o’clock and looked from the 
balcony to find the city in flames. From all 
sides came the shrilling of the policemen’s 
alarm whistles and the pattering and panting 
of hundreds of refugees carrying their house- 
hold goods out of reach of the flames. I 
slipped on some clothes and hurried to the 
edge of the blazing district, about five hundred 
yards away. It was a terrific blaze, and one 
rather expected that the whole city would be 
consumed. There appeared to be some diffi- 
culty in getting the water, due, as it after- 
wards proved, to the fact that in the excite- 
ment of the moment the Panamanian fire 
department had neglected to turn it on. Even- 
tually some one did turn it on, when, thanks to 
the new reservoir and the storage tank at 
Ancon, and, to give them due credit, the plucky 
and energetic work of the firemen, the fire was 
shortly under control. But the following day 
there was a wild outcry from the Panama- 
nians because of the delay due to the water not 
being turned on. ‘‘The Americans’ water 
supply was found to be lacking when most 
needed! The waterworks were no good! The 
system was a failure! Half a million dollars’ 
loss had been sustained because of the failure 
of the Americans to furnish the water supply 
promised! The Commission should make 
good the loss!” . etc., etc., ad nauseam. 
No mention was made of the fact that when 
the water was turned on its pressure carried it 
over the housetops and its volume was far 
greater than the three or four hoses of the fire 
department could profit by; also that it 
checked the fire immediately and had extin- 
guished it before daylight. 

The following day Colonel Gorgas indi- 
cated to me from his veranda the big tank 
located on a hill opposite the hospital. This 
tank is really a big fountain; the water is 
thrown high into the air from the feed pipe 
and falls back into the basin thoroughly 
aérated. The lake which supplies the tank is 
a beautiful sheet of clear water, high in the 
hills behind Culebra, and far removed from 
any possible contamination. ‘‘The water in 
the tank is a little lower this morning,” ob- 
served Colonel Gorgas. That was all—the 
water was merely a little lower, as one might 
expect it to be after extinguishing a half-mil- 
lion-dollar fire! 
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There seems to be a constant inclination on 
the part of the Panamanian to meanly criticise 
the work of the Americans. To my mind, if 
Uncle Sam has a fault it is that of treating the 
other fellow too well. So far the Panamanians 
have been the most tremendous gainers by our 
whole policy upon the Isthmus, and if they 
have done anything to deserve it, I was un- 
able to find it out. 

Any city might be justly proud of Ancon 
Hospital, which is situated on a hillside over- 
looking Panama, the Pacific, and miles upon 
miles of rolling, forest-clad country. This 
hospital was originally laid out by the French, 
and we have added to and perfected it until 
to-day it is a model institution. Over five 
hundred patients can be accommodated in 
the wards, and the general plan is such that its 
capacity can be increased as need may arise. 
The wards are in separate bungalows, cool, 
airy, protected by the high shade of the royal 
palms, screened with mosquito netting, and 
as clean as modern methods can make them. 
The personnel of doctors and nurses is of the 
highest grade; many from each corps have had 
thorough experience in the treatment of tropi- 
cal diseases and the technique of tropicil hos- 


pitals in Cuba or the Philippines or both. 
By these veterans such diseases as malaria, 
beriberi, dysentery, and others are encoun- 
tered as ancient enemies who have previously 
been fought and vanquished. There would 
be no shrinking from a swift onslaught of 
yellow fever or bubonic plague, should this 
occur, but a calm and quiet professional cour- 
ageand a clear, cool knowledge and experience 
of the enemy would arise to smite the invaders 
hip and thigh. The sanitary department of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission is an or- 
ganization complete and perfect in_ itself. 
Colon and Ancon hospitals are the strategic 
points, the bases, the citadels. Watchful sen- 
tries are there on duty day and night, ever on 
the lookout for treachery. The outposts may 
be represented by Miraflores Hospital, Cule- 
bra Hospital, Gorgona Hospital, and the dis- 
pensaries at Corozal, Paraiso, Bas Opispo, 
Empire, and others. The cohorts sent to 
meet the enemy are represented by the mos- 
quito brigade; this is the “flying” squadron, 
and they fall back upon solid ranks of 
sappers and miners, engineers, and others. 
One must dwell in the tents of these effective 
heroes to learn that there is greater glory, a 
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higher courage, a purer devotion to duty to be 
found in the ranks of these soldiers who fight 
death than in the ranks of those others who 
deal it. Let no man say a word to the dis- 
credit of our life-savers upon the Isthmus 
until he has lived among them and seen their 
works. Thereafter there is slight chance that 
he will wish to say it. 

We must not forget the convalescent hospi- 
tal at Taboga, another far-seeing French 
institution by which we have profited. This 
is strictly a convalescent hospital, and is situ- 
ated upon the hillside of an island five miles out 
in the Pacific. It is hospital and rest house, 
and from the shade of its broad verandas one 
looks between the straight trunks of the royal 
palms, across a limitless expanse of the 
Pacific, dotted here and there with little 
islands rising steeply from the sea. Within, it 
is broken into little wards of four beds and 
single rooms opening onto the verandas. 

One cannot speak too highly of these insti- 
tutions. I have never seen hospitals either in 
China, Japan, the Philippines, or the United 
States which, it seems to me, could excel them 
in a combination of desirable features, loca- 
tion, cleanliness, and personnel. 

On entering the gates of the reservation of 
Ancon Hospital one finds it difficult not to 
believe that one is entering the grounds of a 
tropical pleasure resort. There is the magnif- 
icent view, the stately avenue of royal palms 
with many other varieties of tropical trees set 
out as in a botanical garden, the cheer of the 
hospital buildings themselves, which do not 
suggest sickness and death. In the wards I 
talked with the patients, and their apprecia- 
tion of the service which they received was 
the highest recommendation that a hospital 
could have. Right here I should like to say 
that these patients represent a class as patri- 
otic as any soldiers, that they are contributing 
their best efforts to the credit of their country, 
and that they are very much in need of reading 
matter in the hospitals. If any kind-hearted 
person who may see this article wishes to do 
a charitable act, it may be accomplished by 
sending a packet of periodicals to Ancon or 
Colon Hospital, Isthmian Canal Commission, 
Panama, via the Panama Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Panama is a country which bears unjustly a 
bad name. Because men came and infected 
certain localities with disease, and were not 
clean and did not know how to keep this infec- 
tion from spreading, many of them died, and 
the rest arose and called the place accursed. 
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There are a good many people to-day who call 
the place accursed, but these are usually folk 
who have not seen other tropical countries; 
whose knowledge of heat and fever and red 
bugs and other disagreeable tropical accesso- 
ries is confined to Panama. 

As a matter of fact it is not the country 
which is unhealthy, but the inhabitants who 
have made it so, and now they are working 
hard to make it healthy again, so that in time 
it should lose its evil name and be known for 
what it really is: a country of wonderful 
beauty, rolling hills, deep forests filled with 
game, swift, clear water-courses teeming with 
fish; a many-sided country with mountain, 
swamp, jungle, and broad rolling savannas, 
and a climate better than most in the same 
latitude. One goes to Panama expecting to 
find a small localized perdition. One leaves 
it with real regret. The Chagres River is 
pictured in the minds of many as a slime- 
covered Styx, across which the souls of the 
wretched canal workers are wafted to the 
noisome shades of a poisonous jungle. One 
expects to stumble over putrid corpses slain in 
the streets by devastating plagues and to walk 
surrounded by a halo of germ-laden insects. 
There is, of course, malaria in Panama. I 
have heard of the same disease in the United 
States. There is also grippe in New York, 
and I came back from the Isthmus where 
grippe is unknown, came back after knocking 
about the canal route and hunting in the jun- 
gle with a lot of rugged, healthy employees of 
the Commission, to find about half of my 
friends on sick report. When I went to see 
them they lifted their wan faces from the pil- 
lows and said: “Thank God that you are 
back alive!” 

The country itself and the canal share in 
the misfortune of having been given a bad 
name; no doubt they will both continue to 
suffer in the same way for the next ten or 
twelve years, until the nation suddenly awak- 
ens to the fact that the great canal is com- 
pleted. It has been like this with all great 
national movements, wars and the like, and 
the digging of the canal is really a war with 
the steam shovel in the place of a field piece. 
When finally the last redoubt shall have been 
taken, the conquest of the Isthmus achieved, 
and the great breach lies open to the navies of 
the world, everybody will always have been 
pro-canal, no one will have ever had a mo- 
ment’s doubt. The history of the past strug- 
gles and triumphs of our great nation wili 
repeat itself at Panama. 
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Minnesota Capitol. 


RECENT MURAL DECORATIONS 
IN SOME STATE CAPITOLS 


By HAMILTON 


* seems inconceivable that 
only so short a time ago as 
1893, with the exception 
of a few churches and a 
somewhat ineffective at- 
tempt in the Capitol at 
Washington, there was no 
example worth mentioning in the whole 
United States of what may be called archi- 
tectural decoration; possibly a small amount 
of sculpture had been so used, but of mural 
painting absolutely none that I can re- 
call. 

It would not have been possible to write of 
any public building as Mr. Kenyon Cox 
recently wrote of the new State Capitol of 
Minnesota: “If the outside of the building 
may be considered as a great piece of sculpture 
of which the quadriga will be the most im- 
portant single detail, the inside may, in like 
manner, be thought of as a great piece of 
painting culminating in the lunettes by 
Blashfield and La Farge.” This surely is an 
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admirable characterization of what a great 
public building should be. 

The Columbian Exhibition changed all 
this, ably seconded by the labors of the 
Municipal Art Society of New York and its 
offspring in other cities, and people began to 
realize that in the Old World they were not 
content to heap together brick and marble 
and consider that they had achieved an 
architectural result, but that the allied arts 
had also their part to play before this was 
complete. 

It may be questioned whether the custom 
which now prevails and which probably 
results from our national desire to do a thing 
thoroughly if it is to be done at all, and our 
equally characteristic passion for quick effects 
—the custom of not only providing spaces for 
decoration, but of at once filling them, some- 
times not so successfully as might be wished, 
is either wise or right. It might be thought 
that the decoration of these important public 
edifices is a matter of grave moment not to be 
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lightly undertaken, nor by any but the most 
accomplished hands; setting aside the im- 
probability of so young a community as any 
one of our States having in its brief history 
achievements enough and of sufficient im- 


as Perugino, was in the fullness of time re- 
placed by that of Titian, Michelangelo, 
Tintoretto, and Veronese. 

But on the whole the proficiency with 
which American painters have risen to the 
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THE RETURN OF 


By Edward Simmons, 


portance to warrant the immortality of such 
record. 

If we feel thus we may console ourselves 
with the reflection that in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice and the Sistine Chapel at Rome, the 
work of the Primitives, even of such masters 
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Boston State House. 


occasion is quite wonderful, and still more 
astonishing is the high standard of success 
that has been attained by many of those to 
whom the very specific and intricate problems 
of mural decoration were but so recently an 
untrodden way. 
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CONFUCIUS AND 


By John La Farge. 


The States of Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
have each recently completed a monumental 
Capitol building wherein ample provision has 
been made for the fitting commemoration of 
important events in the history of the State. 

The crowning feature of the exterior of the 
State Capitol of Minnesota at St. Paul is a 
great quadriga by Mr. Daniel C. French and 
Mr. Potter, which will be placed on a broad 
plinth which crowns, in lieu of pediment, the 
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Minnesota Capitol. 


entrance pavilion; but the adornment of the 
inside has been on a more lavish scale. 

In describing Mr. John La Farge’s four 
great decorative paintings in the Supreme 
Court room, I propose to avail myself of his 
own admirable expositions of them, feeling 
that no words of mine could do equal justice 
to the poetry of erudition displayed in these 
great works of art. 

The first is entitled ‘The Moral and Divine 
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THE PRIMEVAL HUNTSMAN 
By Kenyon Cox. 


Iowa Capitol. 
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Law,” and Mr. La Farge thus describes it: 
‘Moses is represented receiving the Law ‘in 
the Mount.’ Joshua warns the people away. 
Aaron kneels in reverence and fear. Clouds 
and vapor cover parts of the scene. The 
mountain ‘is on a smoke.’ ” 

The second in order shows “‘‘ The Relation 
of the Individual to the State.’ Socrates and 
his friends discuss the ‘Republic,’ as in Plato’s 
book of that name, which is also known by a 
second title, ‘Concerning Justice.’ 

‘*Socrates has gone down from Athens to the 
Pirzeus ‘ because he wanted to see in what way 
they would celebrate the festival of Bendis, 
the Thracian Artemis, which is a new thing.’ 
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ine drops in from one of the processions to 
look and listen, and a little further a charioteer 
drives his horses past. The festival is foreign; 
so perhaps are the actors. The family of 
Cephalus, the host, is also foreign, though 
Greek. 

“Tf a moment in the discussion be chosen for 
my-representation it may be the argument of 
Socrates when he explains to Polemarchus 
and Thrasymachus that ‘the true artist in 
proceeding according to his art does not do the 
best for himself, nor consult his own interest, 
but that of his subject.’ 

“In this painting there has been no strict 
intention of giving an adequate and, there- 
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JAMES OTIS ARGUING 


By Robert Reid. 


‘* After the procession and the prayers, as he 
turns with a friend in the:direction of the city, 
Polemarchus, the son of a wealthy citizen, 
detains him, asking him to spend the day and 
later to see the races and other festivities. 
Socrates accepts, and goes to his friend’s 
residence and remains in conversation with 
the two sons and the father and various other 
guests and friends who come in and out 
throughout the story. 

‘In my representation, which is not meant to 
be literal, but typical, Socrates may be said to 
be talking to the eldest son of his host. One 
of the other guests, presumably the sophist, 
Thrasymachus, listens, ready to interrupt. 
The younger son has come in for a moment 
from the outside—a slave girl with a tambour- 





AGAINST THE WRITS 


OF ASSISTANCE 


Boston State House. 


fore, impossible historical representation of 
something which may never have happened. 
But there has been a wish to convey, in a 
typical manner, the serenity and good nature 
which is the note of the famous book and of 
Greek thought and philosophy. Hence the 
choice of open air and sunlight and a manner 
of representation that will exclude the mistake 
of any academic formality.” 

The third and in many ways, it seems to me, 
the most beautiful of all is ‘“‘ The Recording 
of Precedents.’ Confucius and his disciples 
collate and transcribe documents, seated by 
the water in a garden. Confucius took the 
Past to build on and seemed to comment rather 
than discover principles. He said of himself 
that he was ‘a transmitter and not a maker, 
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DISCOVERERS AND CIVILIZERS 


By 


LED TO 


believing and loving the Ancients.’ ‘He ex- 
amined and arranged old literature, monu- 
ments, and records, deciding to commence 
with the ancient heroes, Yao and Shun, and 
to come down to the times of Hau. All these 
deserved to be handed down to other ages 


Edwin H. Blashfield. 


THE HEADWATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


Minnesota Capitol. 


and to supply permanent lessons; he made 
in all one hundred books, consisting of can- 
ons. counsels, instructions, announcements, 
speeches, and charges.’ So says a descend- 
ant of his in the eleventh generation in the 
second century before Christ. 
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TREATY OF THE 


By F. D. Millet. 


TRAVERSE 


DES SIOUX 


Minnesota Capitol. 
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‘Hence I have chosen him as a type of the 
preservation of Precedents. Of course he is 
also a free thinker and a poet, and this charm 
of thought and of sentiment remains with his 
memory. 

‘Fortunately also for the painter there are 
facts about him which easily lead to such a 
pictorial representation of him and of his 
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of another manuscript for farther comment 
and elucidation of the Master. The text is 
ancient and refers to the work of one of the 
early kings and heroes whom he admired and 
commented upon. Another younger pupil 
has partly unrolled a scroll, about which he 
intends to consult his chief and friend. 
‘Confucius is represented as young. 


He 

















DETAIL OF THE 


By Edwin H. 


scholars as I have attempted. He taught in 
groves and by water and rivers, and therefore 
with picturesque backgrounds. Indeed, one 
of the elegances of the Chinese records is the 
connection of the thinker and the landscape. 

“The young Confucius and three of his 
disciples are here represented seated upon 
the river bank. Confucius ponders over his 
annotation to the roll of manuscript stretched 
upon his knee. 

“Two of his disciples unroll the long fold 
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Blashfield. 


**WESTWARD 


Minnesota Capitol. 


began teaching in his twenty-eighth year, and 
by his thirtieth year he had already a number 
of pupils and disciples about him. We have 
no authentic portrait of him; one of the very 
earliest is many centuries after him, and he is 
represented as an older man, as of course is 
the usual fate of men of celebrity who have 
lived long. 

“On the left of the picture, a servant or 
messenger, bowing in the traditional manner, 
presents a collection of manuscripts, sent to 
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the philosopher by some great lord, perhaps 
for explanation or annotation. 

‘Alongside of Confucius is the musical 
instrument upon which he played before talk or 
discussion. It is called the ‘kin’ and has very 
many stories and associations connected with 
it. The instrument as here depicted is much 
later than the time of Confucius, but it is 
copied from the nearest document accessible. 

“T might have placed Confucius upon the 
little altar, known as the ‘Apricot Altar,’ 
which was his habitual seat; but as he taught 
in various places, I have preferred a choice 
which would leave me free to introduce a 
Chinese garden landscape made out accord- 
ing to Chinese precedent. By the little 
cascade: hangs the willow which waves per- 
petually in the draught of the stream. The 
rocks are partly natural and partly artificial, 
so as to allow a series of natural steps, and 
each tree has been chosen and placed for 
some reason of contrast and also of symbolical 
meaning. 

“‘The scale of the garden landscape is very 
small, but simulates the effect of larger 
forms and shapes.” 

The color scheme for the Confucius seems 
to me to be a tour-de-force of brilliant achieve- 
ment, to appreciate which to its fullest ex- 
tent one must understand that even in the 
landscape Mr. La Farge had to avoid “any- 
thing Buddhistic,” asa distinguished Oriental- 
ist approvingly commented, that Confucius 
himself, poet as well as philosopher, had his 
own special predilections in the matter of 
colors, and that, as might be expected among 
so formal a people as the Chinese, rigid 
sumptuary laws dictated what colors might 
and might not be worn by the different classes 
in the community. For instance, the disciple 
who sits with his back to us in the center of 
the picture could not strike the green note 
the artist desired, because, being of necessity 
a gentleman of birth and breeding, he would 
never have so attired himself. Who shall say 
what readjustment of the whole composition 
may not have been demanded before the 
artist’s delicate sense of harmony could again 
be satisfied after receiving such a disturbing 
shock ? 

The whole picture, but in particular the 
landscape, has much of that glaucous delicacy 
which we find in the scenes represented on the 
very finest Chinese porcelains; a landscape 
wherein blues and greens in an infinite variety 
combine in a harmony which Nature with her 
cruder processes seldom achieves. 
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No words can do justice to the exquisite 
refinement of the lines of the composition of 
rock and pool and tree which combine with 
the bewildering intricacy of the coloring to 
baffle description; one can only hope for some 
such passage of music as the second act of 
“Siegfried” to fittingly express to another 
sense the delight of the eye in this amazingly 
subtle composition. Confucius himself, with 
his personal insistence on the importance 
of “whole colors’—on a blue that had no 
yellow in it, and a red without blue—is 
garbed in blue with a golden yellow waistcloth. 
He sits on a yellow rug which again has a 
fretted border of blue; the two disciples who 
are also seated on this carpet are clad again in 
yellow and blue and in a brownish madder red 
respectively. This madder color and the blue 
are carried into the right of the picture by the 
costume of the student seated there on a tiger 
skin which reéchoes the yellow once more. 
The servant who bows over the scrolls at the 
left again wears blue with a red sash. 

This bald description perforce leaves un- 
noted the innumerable and wonderful frag- 
mentary notes of other hues which play like 
an obligato above or below the dominant 
chords and make the whole picture such a 
glorious melody of color. 

The fourth painting represents “‘*The Ad- 
justment of Conflicting Interests.’ Count 
Raymond of Toulouse swears before the 
altar to observe the liberties of the city, in the 
presence of the bishop, the representatives of 
religious orders, and magistrates of the city. 
I have chosen the subject, or rather pretext, 
of Count Raymond of Toulouse in this im- 
aginary action, because the story of the rulers 
of that race is fairly a type of the very many 
difficulties in the adjustment of medieval 
ideals and necessities. 

“Each of these personages is, to a certain 
extent, opposed to the others and ready to 
meet any contradictory or inimical intention 
on their part. The rights of the bishop, 
which are partly ecclesiastical and partly 
temporal, may be in opposition to those of 
each of the religious orders whose representa- 
tives stand by him. They, whatever their 
submission to the bishop may be, have their 
claim both of religious liberty for themselves 
and their obligations and duty to their bishop. 
They are also either friendly or antagonistic 
to the temporal ruler of the city, according to 
what his attitude may be in matters spiritual; 
and they, too, have property which they have 
to guard. The representatives of the city 
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have the relative freedom of the city at heart, 
the rights of the citizens easily trenched upon 
by both war lord and ecclesiastic, and they, 
too, may in the future discover manners of 
balancing the power of their immediate ruler 
by that of the sovereign lord, the king.” 

The Senate Chamber has two large lunettes 
which Mr. Blashfield has filled with poetic 
allegories appropriate to the place. 

The subject shown in the illustration is the 
“Discoverers and Civilizers Led to the Head- 
waters of the Mississippi.” 

Right and left the two winged spirits of 
discovery and civilization point the way to 
where beneath the somber branches of a 
far-spreading pine sits throned the ‘Great 
Spirit” in the person of the Manitou. He 
rests his right hand on a large blue jar whence 
foams in a torrent the “‘Father of Waters,” 
the majestic Mississippi, who even at his birth 
bursts the boundaries of the picture, as he 
starts on his long journey to the sea. At his 
feet are two of his children, one an Hercu- 
lean warrior who, tomahawk poised, seems 
to say to the approaching white men, “Thus 
far and no farther.’ These, obedient to his 
gesture and awe-stricken in the presence of 
the demigod, pause and uncover; the other, 
a lovely female figure, gazes, her soul, de- 
nied to her by the traditions of her race, 
stirred to its depths by the sacred symbol 
held out to her by the missionary priest, who 
leads the group of settlers bringing civiliza- 
tion in their train. 

The coloring is rich and somber; the blue 
green of the pine boughs is echoed in every 
variety of lighter key by the gushing stream, 
the silvery foam of which reiterates the gleam- 
ing robes of the supernatural personages. 

A greater variety of tint prevails among the 
human beings, the cavalier in his rose-red 
coat, his followers in dark blue and green, all 
repeated in varying notes on the other side of 
the composition. 

Among the accessories appear the bateau 
and dog sled, the vehicles by which the con- 
quest of the Northwest was accomplished. 

Contrasted with this rich sobriety, the op- 
posite panel is a blaze of glory. “‘HIC EST 
MINNESOTA GRANARIUM MUNDI,” 
seated triumphantly on a car piled with wheat 
sheaves and drawn by snowy oxen with gold- 
tipped horns, a veritable Ceres, matronly and 
bountiful. Above her hover two winged genii 
in roseate draperies, with gray and white 
wings, who hold a crown above her head. 
Two attendant maidens in green and three 
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children, one of whom bears the tablet with 
the triumphant inscription quoted above, 
complete this processional array. 

To right and left, two more allegorical 
figures, as in the other lunette, personify and 
control groups of human beings. On the left 
this gracious genius might stand for Agricul- 
ture, the characteristic industry of the State; 
she offers to the Alma Mater wheat and maize, 
the staple of her products wrung from the soil 
by the labors of the men and women who 
shelter under the shadow of her wings; these 
center round the stalwart figure who seated 
on his reaper turns back with lifted cap to 
salute the Earth Mother ere he seeks his well- 
earned repose. 

On the right is commemorated the honor- 
able fact that Minnesota was the first of the 
Western States to respond to the call of 
President Lincoln for troops. Bellona, the 
Goddess of War, in breastplate and casque, 
holds up the palms of Victory to crown the 
flag of the Union. Below, the sons who fought 
and died for her, gaze with eager devotion at 
the triumphant advance of their Mother State; 
among them a beautiful young woman in a 
pink gown carrying a basket of bandages 
stands for the more humane and gentle 
aspects of the dreadful epoch which rent the 
country in twain. 

Besides these there are many minor deco- 
rative features, each in its way worthy of note. 
In the rotunda below the great central dome 
Mr. Simmons has filled the pendentives with 
four allegorical compositions: ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Genius, Guided by Wisdom, Following 
Hope”; “‘Wisdom Banishing Savagery”’; 
“Wisdom Breaking the Ground”; and “‘ Wis- 
dom, as Minnesota, Distributing her Prod- 
ucts””—the whole symbolizing the “ Conquest 
of the West.” 

At the end of the east and west corridors 
which lead to the Supreme Court and the 
Senate Chamber respectively, and above the 
entrances to these apartments, are lunettes, 
one by Mr. Kenyon Cox and the other by Mr. 
Henry O. Walker. 

Mr. Cox’s refers to the functions of a Court 
of Justice, and Mr. Walker’s, ‘‘The Progress 
of the Flame,” is more general in its applica- 
tion to the continuity of life. 

The Governor’s Reception Room is pan- 
eled with paintings like a Venetian presence 
chamber. These are to be by Messrs. F. D. 
Millet, Howard Pyle, Douglas Volk, and 
other distinguished artists. Mr. Volk’s repre- 


sents the “ Discovery of the Falls of St. An- 
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thony by Pére Hennepin”; Mr. Millet’s, of 
which an illustration is given, the “ Treaty of 
the Traverse des Sioux.” 

This composition represents the signing of 
the treaty by the Indians when, after about 
three weeks of negotiation, the chiefs of some 
two thousand Indians present affixed their 
signs or their signatures to the document. 

The ceremony took place under a large 
shelter of boughs which was built to protect 
the negotiators from the July sun. At one 
end of the shelter a platform was erected, and 
behind it was hung a piece of canvas for the 
purpose of shade. Rough benches were 
built in front and on the sides for the ac- 
commodation of the chiefs. Quantities of 
blankets, trinkets, powder, etc., were heaped 
up under the bough shelter, and in the middle 
stood a barrel of sugar water, Of which bever- 
age the Indians were very fond. 

Thirty-two white men were present and a 
large number of chiefs representing about two 
thousand Indians. 

The Indian Commissioners, Col. Luke Lea, 
of Tennessee, and General Alexander Ram- 
say, are standing on the platform behind a 
small table on which the treaty is spread, the 
former shaking hands with a chief in token of 
agreement, and the latter holding a medal to 
be presented to the chief after he has signed 
the paper. 

On the extreme left is a group of traders, 
missionaries, and one or two half-breeds, and 
in the immediate foreground, in the shadow 
of the shelter on the right, are benches 
crowded with seated Indians, with a mass of 
spectators behind them. In the distance is a 
glimpse of the river and low wooded hills and 
numerous wigwams, suggesting a large and 
populous encampment. 

All the decorations in the new Pennsylvania 
State Capitol at Harrisburg are to be by 
natives of the State, and she is fortunate in 
including so many distinguished painters 
among her sons. 

The decoration of the dome is in the hands 
of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey, who will com- 
memorate the industries of the State, but 
since his studio is in England the mere an- 
nouncement of that important fact must 
suffice. 

Mr. John W. Alexander is painting fourteen 
lunettes for one of the main corridors, which 
narrate the history of the civilization of the 
State in a series of Landscapes, with figures 
used only, if at all, in a most subordinate 
capacity. He begins with the unbroken Pri- 
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meval Forest covering the hills and valleys so 
characteristic of the greater part of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the next lunette a thread of smoke 
rising above the trees bespeaks the presence 
of Man, in a state of civilization sufficiently 
far advanced to have become acquainted with 
the useful properties of the “red flower.” 
Then we see the Clearing of the land with 
the resultant Lumbering, Rafts of timber 
floating down the great rivers of the State, 
while Farming flourishes along their banks. 
The Oil Fields and Coal Mines yield un- 
dreamed-of possibilities in the way of decora- 
tive landscape, as do Factories in great groups 
and majestic Cities crowning the hills and 
filling the valleys from which the plowman 
and herdsman have passed, even as the savage 
and his forest homes before them. A scheme 
strangely poetic and suggestive as well as 
startlingly original for such a purpose, and 
one which entirely justifies the painter’s cour- 
age in hazarding a departure from the ac- 
cepted conventions of decorative art. 

For the corridor corresponding to this 
Mr. Van Ingen has had the felicitous inspira- 
tion of depicting in the fourteen panels allotted 
to him the Religions which played so im- 
portant a part in the foundation and up- 
building of the State of Pennsylvania. Of 
these the first and most conspicuous are 
naturally the Quakers, and to them Mr. Van 
Ingen has devoted one of his most thoughtful 
and charming panels. Besides these are the 
Mennonites, Moravians, Dunkers, and other 
less conspicuous communities, such as that 
of Ephrata, together with the Rosicrucian 
anchorites, whose cave dwellings are still 
shown in various places. 

In the Governor’s Room, Miss Violet 
Oakley is painting eighteen panels celebrating 
“The Triumph of the Growing Idea of True 
Liberty in the Holy Experiment of Penn- 
sylvania.” 

The Capitol of Iowa at Des Moines is, un- 
like these last two, an old building erected 
before the revival of the belief in the public 
functions of the allied arts, and without any 
special provision on the part of the architect 
for the addition of such decorative features— 
so that the newly provided decorations have 
to be fitted into such spaces as already exist. 

Mr. Kenyon Cox was accordingly called 
upon to adorn eight filled-in penetrations in 
the central rotunda of this building, which is 
twelve-sided. The architect decorated it—for 
they make no pretense to any structural func- 
tion—with a column in each angle and a very 
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flat arch applied to the wall surfaces of the 
piers and spanning the openings to the corri- 
dors at each of the cardinal points. There are 
thus eight lunettes very slightly recessed for 
adornment. Mr. Cox very properly decided 
that their treatment should be pictorial rather 
than severely and purely decorative, so as to 
make a frieze of rich color about the some- 
what dry and cheerless apartment. In this 
he has succeeded admirably if one may judge 
by the incomplete result. ‘The compositions, 
which by force of circumstances arrange 
themselves in pairs, are designed to balance 
and supplement one another in such a manner 
that each pair combines in one feature. His 
subjects are chosen to illustrate, in allegorical 
compositions, the progress of the civilization of 
a state from the primeval Huntsman through 
the Pastoral and Agricultural stages to Manu- 
facturing and Commerce, thence by means of 
Education to the flowering of Science and the 
Arts. 

The Huntsman shown in the illustration 
is, perhaps, one of the most interesting and 
original of the series, as he is not merely an 
allegorical abstraction, but a very real and 
human forefather of us all. He has brought 
down his quarry and his dinner is secure, but 
while he takes a moment of repose his every 
sense, as acute as that of his faithful dog 
which, like himself, has barely emerged from 
savagery, is alert for his warning and pro- 
tection. 

Commerce and Education are two very 
lovely allegorical figures, both feminine and 
each attended by an infant genius. 

Science, a meditative male figure brooding 
in a somber night, and Art, a radiant damsel 
holding up the mirror of truth to nature, 
worthily complete this majestic series. 

Mr. Blashfield has provided for the decora- 
tion of the staircase wall in this building 
another of the great paintings of naturalistic 
symbolism with an admixture of allegory in 
the style which he has made peculiarly his 
own. The inspiration and motto of this great 
frieze, for such it is, is Berkeley’s famous line, 
“Westward the course of empire takes its 
way,” and the allegorical or supernatural 
portion of it is well shown in the illustration. 
These radiant visions in palest gold, green, 
and amethyst conduct and guide a party of 
pioneers who push forward into the sunset, 
the light of which illumines with its roseate 
and golden glow the whole composition. 

Four laboring oxen draw a large prairie 
schooner with its canvas tilt, beneath which 
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sits a comely damsel and her younger sister; 
the party on foot is led by another girl in 
white who holds a little boy by the hand. 
Following her come three men abreast, the 
youngest of whom turns to respond to the 
greetings of a group of settlers, who stand 
among their growing crops to watch the new- 
comers pass. 

The incessance of the progress being thus 
subtly indicated, it is emphasized, and at the 
same time the continuity of the bonds which 
attach these to those is suggested, by the 
interchange of looks between the departing 
youth and a maiden who remains behind 
awhile among the corn. 

Two more allegorical figures hover over- 
head, and not only balance the composition, 
but seem to form a supernatural rear guard 
for the little band of adventurers. 

The whole processional composition, in 
warm yet delicate tones, is relieved against 
the greenish sky of evening, and by its very 
simplicity of level advance cries to the dullest 
beholder, ‘‘ Onward, ever Onward.” 

On the wall above are niches to be filled 
with mosaics from designs by Mr. Frederick 
Dielman, the president of the National 
Academy. 

The State House at Boston, “‘the Hub of 
the Universe,’ is too well known to need 
description. It, too, has recently undergone 
some much needed repairs and renovation, 
in the course of which provision was made 
for certain decorative paintings by Messrs. 
Robert Reid, E. Simmons, and H. O. Walker. 
The last two have adorned the circular 
Memorial Hall, while the first-named was 
selected to embellish the Vestibule of the 
Great Staircase. 

Massachusetts can probably show in her 
history more world-famous events worthy of 
commemoration than any other State of the 
Union. Mr. Walker has celebrated ‘‘The 
Pilgrims Sighting Land.” In the “‘ Battle of 
Concord” Mr. Simmons has opposed the 
semicircular line of the head.of his panel by 
the crescent-shaped curve of the road leading 
to the historic bridge along which the minute- 
men, firing as they go, advance to the fight. 
The British troops have descended the hill 
on the far bank of the river and hold the 
bridge at that end. The center of the composi 
tion is occupied by the river and its marshes, 
which strike a characteristically New Eng- 
land note. In his “ Deposition of the Battle 


Flags in the State House after the Civil War” 
he has shown the facade and steps of the 
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building, up which advance a company of 
veterans in uniform, battered and wounded 
(one has lost an arm), who bear aloft the torn 
and frayed standards under which they 
fought, to be kept there forever as a precious 
memorial of their gallantry and devotion. 
To Mr. Reid were assigned ‘Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” “The Boston Tea Party,” and the 
no less important, though perhaps less gen- 
erally known, episode of “‘ James Otis Arguing 
Against the Writs of Assistance,” in which, as 
the illustration shows, out of the very diffi- 
culties and apparent intractability of the sub- 
ject, and perhaps because of them, he has 
achieved his greatest triumph. True, he 
had for inspiration the vivid and picturesque 
description of an eyewitness, no less a per- 
sonage than John Adams, who says in a letter 
to a friend: 

“The scene is the Council Chamber in the 
old Townhouse in Boston. The date is 
the month of February, 1761. That Council 
Chamber was as respectable an apartment as 
the House of Commons or the House of Lords 
in Great Britain, in proportion, or that in the 
State House in Philadelphia, in which the 
Declaration of Independence was ‘signed, in 
1776. In this chamber, round a great fire, 
were seated five judges, with Lieutenant 
Governor Hutchinson at their head, as Chief 
Justice, all arrayed in their new, fresh, rich 
robes of scarlet English broadcloth; in their 
large cambric bands, and immense judicial 
wigs. 

‘*When the British ministry received from 
General Amherst his dispatches announcing 
the annihilation of the French Government in 
America, in 1759, they immediately conceived 
the design of conquering the English colonies 
and subjecting them to the authority of Parlia- 
ment. With this view, they sent instructions 
to the collector of the customs in Boston, 
to apply to the civil authorities for writs of 
assistance to enable the customs officers to 
break open houses, shops, ships, trunks, and 
packages of all sorts, to search for merchan- 
dise which had been imported against the pro- 
hibitions, or without paying the taxes imposed 
by certain acts of Parliament. 

“An alarm spread far and wide. Mer- 
chants of Salem applied to Mr. Otis to 
defend them. Great fees were offered, but 
Otis would accept of none. ‘In such a cause,’ 
said he, ‘I despise all fees.’” 

Mr. Adams follows with a description of 
the opening of the case; noting, in his usual 
pictorial style, the impression made by the 
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advocates of each side. Finally, referring to 
the last speaker, he exclaims: 

“But Otis was a flame of fire! With a 
promptitude of classical allusions, a depth of 
research, a rapid summary of historical events 
and dates, a profusion of legal authorities, a 
prophetic glance of his eye into futurity, and a 
torrent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried 
away everything before him. American in- 
dependence was then and there born; the 
seeds of patriots and heroes were then and 
there sown to defend the vigorous youth. 
Every man of a crowded audience appeared 
to me to go away, as I did, ready to take up 
arms against the writs of assistance. Then 
and there was enacted the first scene 6f thé 
first act of opposition to the arbitrary claims 
of Great Britain. Then and there the child 
Independence was born. In fifteen years, 
namely, in 1776, he grew up to manhood, and 
declared himself free.” 

As may be expected in considering a work 
of Mr. Reid’s, who is before all a colorist, the 
mere reproduction in black and white of his 
composition does him less than justice; yet 
even this is so instinct with vigor and is so 
extraordinarily inspired with the significance 
of a momentous occasion that less is lost than 
might be imagined. The central figure, 
Otis, is indeed “‘a flame of fire,” so eloquent is 
his gesture and so thrilling with the genuine 
drama of profound conviction as he cries: 
“T will to my dying day oppose with all the 
powers and faculties God has given me all 
such instruments of slavery on the one hand, 
and villainy on the other, as this writ of 
assistance is.” The stately group of the 
Royal Judges hardly needs the splendor of 
their gorgeous scarlet and ermine toemphasize 
their lordly disdain of the “‘ base mechanical ” 
colonists who confront them; these press into 
the room through an open door. 

The cold blue light of waning day struggling 
in through the frosted panes of the window 
mingles with and breaks up the glow of the 
“great fire,’”’ which casts the long shadows of 
the protagonists up the bare white wall of the 
Council Chamber, and bathes the entire com 
position in a wonderfully beautiful soft glow. 

To the right and left of this triumphant 
panel are ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride” and “The 
Boston Tea Party,” both events taking 
place by moonlight; into each of them 
Mr. Reid has carried something of the glow 
of an artificial illumination, thus tying the 
whole wall together and emphasizing the 
purely decorative intention of the painter. 








THE RISE OF THE WORKINGMAN 
IN BRITISH POLITICS 


By A. MAURICE LOW 


7 NGLISHMEN have called 
the United States the land 
of the paradox. Paradox- 
ical it certainly appears to 
be that in England, a coun- 
try whose people are natu- 

: rally conservative and in- 
dividually resent innovation, whose political 
system is so firmly established, and where 
class distinction exercises so powerful an in- 
fluence in politics as well as in society, labor 
should be represented by its own class in Par- 
liament, while in the United States, a coun- 
try both politically and socially the antith- 
esis of England, labor politically is dumb. 
Not less paradoxical does it seem that it is 
in England and not in America, experiments 
should be tried in advanced social legislation, 
legislation that in this country would. be 
termed extreme and socialistic, which is solely 
for the benefit of labor. And perhaps the 
greatest paradox of all is that in England there 
is an acknowledged Radical party, and to be 
a Radical does not necessarily impute either 
insanity or dishonesty, while in the United 
States radicalism is merely a contemptuous 
epithet or a crown of glory—according as it is 
used—to denominate a schismatic. 

The present British Parliament, elected last 
January, in which the Liberals were so over- 
whelmingly triumphant and the Conserva- 
tives so utterly routed, returned to the Com- 
mons some fifty labor representatives. Some 
of these men are Socialists first and Laborites 
afterwards, some of them more distinctly rep- 
resent a particular industry than they do 
labor as a whole, some of them are avowed 
Socialists and labor with them is secondary, 
but all of them are enlisted in the cause of 
labor, and all of them are workingmen; that 
is, men who have served their apprenticeship 
at a trade and who know how to use intelli- 









gently their tools of trade. It is interesting to 
add that, without exception, they are all ex- 
cellent workmen, and there is not an employer 
in England or America who would not be glad 
to engage them on their merits. 

The rise of the labor party is a direct result 
of the influence and growth of the trades un- 
ions. The English union, many of its prom- 
inent members have told me, is a quarter of 
a century in advance of the union in Amer- 
ica. They do not say this boastingly, but 
merely as a statement of fact, and much in the 
same way that it is to be assumed that a man 
of fifty has greater experience than a man of 
twenty-five. The English union, being older, 
and with age having acquired wisdom, has 
passed through the fighting stage that dis- 
tinguishes some of the American unions. In 
its evolutionary development the English 
union encouraged strikes to justify its exist- 
ence; as much to impress the employer with 
its powers as to appeal to the baser passions of 
its members. But that has now changed. The 
militant, mouthing demagogue has little influ- 
ence in the union. Its affairs are managed by 
a council or executive committee, its members 
representing the best type of the British work- 
ingman, sober, hard-headed, thrifty men, 
who long ago learned that industrial warfare is 
as costly to the individual, even if victorious, 
as war istonations. Most of the large unions 
have considerable sums in their treasuries, 
and the conservative, restraining influence 
of money makes itself felt. The accumula- 
tions of the union are to be built up and not 
depleted. The strike, like the sword, is only 
to be used when all other means to preserve 
peace have failed. 

The last great “sympathetic” strike in 
England witnessed the beginning of labor as a 
political factor. In 1889 the dock laborers of 
London struck for higher wages, and the allied 
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trades, such as the stevedores and the lighter- 
men, joined them, while the unallied trades, 
tailors, bakers, printers, and others, struck out 
of sympathy, or deemed the moment oppor- 
tune to redress their own grievances. Soon 
150,000 men were on strike and many thou- 
sands more were out of employment. John 
Burns placed himself at the head of the strik- 
ers, and at once attracted attention by the 
vigor and ability he displayed as the champion 
of the submerged tenth. Although the strike 
lasted only a month, and ended in a compro- 
mise by which the dock companies conceded 
a wage of twelve cents an hour for a day of 
twelve hours, the strike is estimated to have 
entailed a loss on both sides of $10,000,000. 

In the following two years there began a 
contest in trades-union ranks between the 
conservatives and the men who were either 
avowed Socialists or largely tinctured with 
Socialistic ideas; and in the general election of 
1892 twelve men were put forward as inde- 
pendent labor candidates; not as the candi- 
dates of a party, but rather as the representa- 
tives of detached groups. Although they were 
unsuccessful and polled a small vote, they were 
not discouraged, and at the trades-union con- 
gress of that year a conference of the advanced 
wing of labor was held and it was determined 
to form a distinct labor party and to convene 
a national conference. This conference was 
held in 1893, and “the independent labor 
party was launched as an avowedly Socialistic 
organization, seeking to create a labor party in 
politics, separate and distinct from the ortho- 
dox political parties,” in the words of Mr. J. 
Keir Hardie, one of the leading labor members 
of Parliament. At the general election of 
1895 the party put forward twenty-eight can- 
didates, none of whom was elected. 

For the next five years there was a deter- 
mined fight between the “conservatives” and 
the “forwards” in the ranks of labor, and 
various circumstances conspired to make the 
doctrine preached by the “forwards” become 
more popular. A dispute between Lord Pen- 
rhyn, the owner of extensive slate quarries in 
Wales, and his men, owing to his refusal to 
recognize the union, became a political ques- 
tion, when the president of the Board of 
Trade, a member of the Cabinet, offered to 
mediate under the power conferred upon him 
by the conciliation act. For this he was sav- 
agely denounced by the Tories. There was 
also much dissatisfaction with the employment 
of non-union labor by government contractors. 

In the same year took place one of the 
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most determined contests between capital 
and labor ever known in England. A de- 
mand made by the engineers of London for an 
eight-hour day was refused, and as a strategic 
measure the employers, who had formed a 
confederation, discharged twenty-five per cent 
of their men. The engineers had a member- 
ship of 90,c0oand $1,750,000 in their treasury, 
and they immediately retaliated by calling out 
all the men. Incalculable loss was caused. 
Trade at that time was very brisk and every 
manufacturer had not only orders on hand 
but was booked far ahead. The struggle 
lasted until the end of the year, causing great 
distress to the men, when it ended with a vic- 
tory practically for the employers. 

But the struggle gave renewed force to the 
popularity of the forward policy, and the 
trades-union congress of that year, by an 
overwhelming majority, adopted resolutions 
in favor of a general eight-hour day, and 
among other things the payment of mem- 
bers of Parliament. The English member 
of Parliament, unlike the American mem- 
ber of Congress, is unpaid, which made it 
impossible for a workingman to sit at West- 
minster. The old-school English trades- 
unionists had opposed the formation of a 
distinct labor party for precisely the same 
reason that so many prominent unionists 
have fought the proposal in America. It 
has been said time and again by American 
trades-unionists that the injection of politics 
into the ranks of labor would mean the disin- 
tegration of trades-unionism, as it would lead 
to factions in the union, and that men elected 
to Congress would become politicians rather 
than remain the champions of labor. This is 
extremelyinteresting as showing the differences 
between the English and American working- 
man, differences due to education, habits of 
thought, environment, and political systems. 

In England the workingman has now been 
brought thoroughly to believe that the surest 
and quickest way to bring about reforms and 
correct evils is to dissociate himself from both 
of the old political parties, to fight both of 
them if necessary, or to ally himself with 
either as circumstances may dictate, but al- 
ways to maintain an independent attitude and 
to have a policy and programme of his own. 
The acceptance by Mr. John Burns of the 
presidency of the Local Government Board, 
a Cabinet office, was looked upon by the ex- 
treme Radicals and Socialists as treachery to 
their order; as base almost as the betrayal of 
Judas Iscariot for the forty pieces of silver. 
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These fanatical dissenters from the established 
order scorn “respectability” when it is 
wrapped up in a Cabinet Minister’s portfolio. 
In America, on the other hand, there is no 
political solidarity of labor. We have Re- 
publican as well as Democratic workingmen, 
and the workingman veers from party to party 
as self-interest dictates for the moment. 
Whether the English or the American system 
is for the best interests of labor, which, in its 
broadest aspect, means for the best interests 
of society as a whole, is a question that labor 
itself must determine. 

A concrete explanation explains better than 
argument the opposing points of view from the 
two sides of the Atlantic. The counterpart 
of Mr. John Mitchell in England is Mr. 
John Wilson, who sits in Parliament for Mid 
Durham, and Mr. Wilson, like Mr. Mitchell, 
is a practical miner; like Mr. Mitchell he be- 
gan life as a boy in the mines and educated 
himself. Mr. Mitchell is president of his 
union, Mr. Wilson is secretary of the Durham 
Coal Miners’ Association; but in England it is 
usually the secretary who is the directing head 
of the organization. Mr. Wilson is in receipt 
of a modest salary and devotes all of his time 
to the affairs of his union. He was elected to 
Parliament as a representative of the miners, 
and legislation affecting the mining industry 
first, and labor as a whole afterwards, is his 
chief concern; finance and foreign politics are 
of little consequence to him, except as they 
have a general bearing on labor. Mr. Mitchell 
has been more than once suggested as an 
available candidate for Congress, but he has 
discouraged the suggestion, believing that his 
election to Congress would weaken his author 
ity and make him less valuable to the cause he 
represents. The belief of the Durham miners, 
on the contrary, is that Mr. Wilson as a mem- 
ber of Parliament can promote their cause. 

The great stimulus to the political labor 
movement, which converted the conserva- 
tives by thousands, was in itself a thing so 
trivial that, as one looks back at it now, it al- 
most appears as if fate, moving in its inscru- 
table way, had determined that the time was 
fitting still further to democratize the British 
political system. In 1goo there was a strike 
on the Taff Vale Railway, a comparatively in- 
significant Welsh system, arising out of alleged 
discrimination against union men. The 
union ordered the men out, and when the 
company filled their places the union pickets 
molested their successors. The trades union 
in England exists by virtue of various acts of 
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Parliament passed for its especial benefit. 
Not being an association for profit like a joint 
stock company, it is exempt from the liabilities 
imposed upon stockholders, and it was always 
held, up to that time, that a trades union might 
sue for its own benefit, but could not be sued 
except for a few specified causes. The Taff 
Vale Company sought to secure a new inter- 
pretation of the law. It applied for an in- 
junction against two officers of the society to 
restrain them from “watching and besetting” 
their property in contravention of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act. This 
injunction was granted. The company next 
applied for an injunction against the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants, one of 
the most powerful unions in the country, with 
a redundant treasury, and its principal off- 
cers, to restrain the defendants from watching 
or besetting their property and to prevent 
them from trying to induce persons in the 
employ of the plaintiffs to violate their con- 
tracts. 

The importance of this move was obvious, 
because if the injunction was granted it would 
naturally follow that the union was liable for 
damages in a civil action, and the union would 
become responsible for any injury done by an 
individual member. If this construction of 
the law was sound, trades-unionism would 
prove the greatest menace to labor. The 
courts had frequently awarded employers 
damages against individual unionists for un- 
lawful acts, but as it is only in rare instances 
that a workingman has property, the damages 
could not be collected. Judgment against a 
union, with large funds in its treasury, was 
quite another thing. 

While conceding that a trades union was 
neither a corporation nor an individual, nor a 
partnership between a number of individuals, 
the Court of Chancery nevertheless granted 
the injunction against the society on the 
ground that a trades union was a corporative 
body, and as such qualified to sue or be sued. 

There was consternation in trades-union 
ranks. The unions felt they were fighting 
for their very existence, and they rallied to the 
support of the Amalgamated Society by con- 
tributing funds for an appeal. The Court of 


Appeal, by a unanimous decision, held that a 
trades union, as such, could not be sued except 
in defense of its own property, and that the 
action was not maintainable against the Amal 
gamated Society, and ordered the injunction 
dissolved. 

Appeal was then taken by the railway com- 
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pany to the House of Lords, the court of last 
resort in England, which reversed the Court of 
Appeal and affirmed the Court of Chancery, 
the Lord Chancellor, in delivering the judg- 
ment, holding that a union was a legal entity 
capable of suing and being sued. With this 
decision in its favor, the Taff Vale Company 
entered suit against the union for $100,000 
damages, and the union, seeing the futility of 
further contest, paid the amount claimed. In 
all, the various suits and the damages cost the 
union nearly $150,000. 

The effect of the decision of the House of 
Lords was to convince trades-unionists that 
they had been unfairly dealt with by the 
courts and that the law must be changed, and 
the easiest way to change the law was to elect 
men of their own class to Parliament. In 
making a study of certain phases of labor 
in England between 1900 and 1902 I was 
brought in close contact with leading mem- 
bers of the trades unions, and the subject more 
frequently discussed than any other was the 
Taff Vale decision and its effects on the future 
of unionism. ‘‘ Without warning the courts 
have struck a heavy blow at us,” was the uni- 
versal burden of complaint. ‘‘ We acted within 
our rights, as we believed them, and now we 
find that we have no rights. If we had been 
warned, if after that warning we had contu- 
maciously defied the courts, we could not 
justly complain, but we did simply what we 
have always done, what the courts have sus- 
tained, and now a new interpretation is put on 
the law and we are cast in heavy damages.” 
To the unionists this seemed an utter perver- 
sion of the law and the nullification of the 
intent of the legislature. The remedy, they 
frankly told me, was to have laws made and 
administered by men in sympathy with labor. 
That their complaint was not without justice 
was acknowledged by the government of the 
day, which admitted that an amendment of 
the trades-union act was necessary, but more 
pressing legislation prevented action. 

To the Socialists this decision gave un- 
alloyed satisfaction. It was the strongest 
argument in favor of parliamentary represen- 
tation, and they used it with telling effect. 
The opposition of the “conservatives” was 
now feeble, every succeeding trades-union con- 
gress took a more positive stand in favor of 
parliamentary representation, and several of 
the leading unions levied a small per capita 
assessment to pay the salaries of men elected 
to Parliament. This is how the labor mem- 
bers are now paid. Although the payment of 
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members of Parliament is one of the planks 
of the labor party platform, it is of much less 
consequence now than it was thought to be a 
few years ago, as the unions have shown that 
they can, without strain, pay a salary to their 
parliamentary representatives equivalent to 
the ruling wage. Still, it is interesting to note, 
as showing the trend of events, that shortly 
after the meeting of Parliament a motion to 
pay salaries to members was offered by one of 
the labor members, and instead of being 
treated with contempt by the government, the 
justice of the principle was admitted by the 
Premier, but he declined to sanction it at that 
time because of the expense it would entail. 
Until the general election of this year there 
was no opportunity for labor to show its 
strength, although it put forward its candi- 
dates at the by-elections and increased its 
representation. The intervening years were 
used in electioneering, in making converts, 
in preparing for the struggle to come. The 
Labor Representation Committee, which 
corresponds to a national committee in this 
country, has an affiliated membership of 
nearly a million trades-unionists, and is 
financed by a small contribution from each of 
the affiliated organizations. It has distrib- 
uted hundreds of thousands of leaflets and 
pamphlets, and every week from three to five 
hundred speakers have addressed their fellow- 
workingmen. The work has been carried on 
with great vigor and no less intelligence. 
Among the fifty-eight candidates put for- 
ward by the Labor Representation Com- 
mittee twenty-three were avowed Socialists. 
That word is of sinister import to men of prop- 
erty on both sides of the Atlantic, but it does 
not affright labor, and the English Socialist 
believes more in the efficiency of agitation 
within constitutional limits than he does in 
parading the red flag or applying the torch. 
The programme of the labor party is radical, 
measured by to-day’s standard; but the radi- 
calism of to-day is the conservatism of next 
year, so quickly does society keep pace with 
the ever-increasing demands upon it for a re- 
adjustment to new conditions. In a general 
way the policy of the party has been outlined. 
It advocates a decrease of hours of labor in 
mines and other dangerous employments, the 
restoration of the immunities of the trades 
unions, a general eight-hour day, old-age pen- 
sions, improvement of sanitary conditions in 
workshops and factories, the establishment of 
a minimum wage so as to make sweatshop 
industries impossible, work for the unem- 
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ployed, the establishment of ‘‘farm colonies,” 
women’s suffrage, municipalization of gas, 
electric-light, water, and trolley companies, 
and all other public utilities. 

From the American viewpoint this is a 
programme so extremely Socialistic that any 
party in this country even tacitly sanction- 
ing it would invite overwhelming defeat, 
but here again is the paradox of a coun- 
try so steeped in tradition as England being 
willing to give respectful consideration to 
advanced social legislation. It is safe to say 
that in this country an enormous majority 
vote would be registered against a national 
old-age pension law (even if such a law were 
constitutional), but in England the Premier 
has shown himself sympathetically inclined 
in favor of the scheme (although that does not 
necessarily mean he will support its enact- 
ment), and Mr. Chamberlain, when he was 
a member of the last government, officially 
expressed himself as strongly in its favor. 

The American reader will doubtless ask 
why it is that labor has been able to accom- 
plish so much in England and so little in the 
United States. The reason is not difficult to 
find. Labor is so prosperous in the United 
States, compared to England, that it has not 
felt the stress of political necessity to compel a 
readjustment of social conditions. We have 
seen labor in this country united to avenge it- 
self on a dominant party, but after the victory 
has been won, and wrongs, real or fancied, 
forgotten, labor becomes indifferent and ap- 
plies itself with more zeal to production than to 
politics. When conditions in America parallel 
those in England we shall assuredly see work- 
ingmen renouncing their allegiance to Republi- 
canism or Democracy, precisely as they have 
recanted Conservatism and Liberalism in 
England, to make a new profession of faith. 

Another reason that has made a labor party 
less necessary with us than in England is the 
difference between the political systems of 
the two countries. In England the fountain 
head of all legislation is in Parliament. Par- 
liament regulates hours of labor, conditions 
of service, and all those things that guard the 
well being, safety, and health of the worker. 
In the United States it is the State Legisla- 
ture, and not Congress, in which these powers 
are so largely vested. Consequently the labor- 
ing man can accomplish more by State than 
by national representation, although repre- 
sentation in Congress would unquestionably 
advance the cause of labor. 
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Finally, and perhaps it is a reason more 
important than those already advanced, is the 
greater homogeneity of labor in England, the 
compactness of labor as well as of the country, 
and that centrifugal force in politics as well as 
in finance, literature, art, everything, in short, 
that makes London the center of the British 
Empire. There are alien races in England, 
chiefly to be found in London, but the British 
workingman, as a rule, is a Britisher by 
birth and tradition, who, Radical or Social- 
ist though he may be, is at heart an English- 
man. The British workingman does not 
have to be taught a new language or to be un- 
taught alien ideas, the heritage of birth. The 
task of the English labor agitator is much 
easier than in this country. 

London is the heart from which pulses the 
blood of empire. The nexus between Lon- 
don and Lancashire, between London and 
Manchester, between London and Liverpool, 
between the heart and its members, is so 
close and so sensitively connected by the 
nerves and arteries of interdependent inter- 
ests, and that most sensitive of all nerves, 
commerce, that the slightest disturbance to 
any part of the system is a shock to the heart. 
We find a centralization of power and author- 
ity in London which does not exist anywhere 
in this country, and authority, like certain 
forms of energy, dissipates the farther it is 
removed from its source. 

Labor must have many more represent- 
atives in Parliament before it can expect to 
see its programme carried out in its entirety. 
The problem of the unemployed is perhaps 
the most serious sociological and economic 
problem that confronts England. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman stated a couple of 
years ago that there were twelve million people 
in England living from hand to mouth—that 
is, who were dependent on their daily ex- 
ertions for their next meal. The assertion 
appears incredible, yet it was made by a 
responsible statesman who is now the virtual 
ruler of the British Empire. That in a 
country so rich as England there should be 
poverty so crushing that those born as its vic- 
tims must sink still lower into its unfathom- 
able deeps until all power of resistance is 
broken down and the race becomes devital- 
ized, is perhaps one reason why the doctrine 
of Socialism has been so eagerly embraced by 
the English workingman, and the labor party 
in England is now a force with which poli- 
ticians and society must reckon, 
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ERE is an untold tale of the 
Red Man, as spoken by 
Dewy Beard, an Oglalla 
Sioux, who sits alone to- 
day, bullet-scarred and sad, 
while in the drifting blue 

5 from his tepee fire come 
images of that glory which has departed from 
his race. It is true, though running counter 
to the lore of the white man, the reason whereof 
lies hid beneath army influence. 

Once a dashing leader led his troop against 
a subtle foe, was outgeneraled, and his men 
annihilated in fair fight, leaving naught but a 
blood-soaked hillside and a shining memory. 
This was “‘Custer’s Massacre.” 

Years passed, and a few starving Sioux, 
bound toward an agency for protection and 
succor, were surrounded by three times their 
number of soldiers, who demanded their dying 
chieftain as hostage. They gave him; then, 
puzzled and frightened, while busied in laying 
down their arms, they were massacred by the 
men in blue and brass, leaving nothing but 
bodies of babes and women and defenseless 
men, with a name upon the yellowed page of 
history, ‘‘The Battle of Wounded Knee.” 





The buffalo were gone. All the Indians 
were hungry. One day as I sat with my 
father in his tepee, a messenger came saying a 
Savior for the Sioux had appeared to one in 
the far land of the setting sun, who promised 
to bring again the buffalo and antelope and to 
send the white man from out of the land where 
we hunted in the old time. 

This messenger was holy. He told us if we 
danced and prayed the Savior would appear. 

“‘Does this mean that we shall fight again 
with the white man?” my father asked. “‘It 
is not good to speak so of war.” 

“No,” said the messenger, “there is no talk 


of battles. When the Great One comes, the 
white people will go away, and in the land will 
be many things to eat.” 

“‘ Let us see this thing,” said my father to us. 
“The Great White Chief at Washington has 
broken his word, for he took our lands, say- 
ing we should have food’ as long as we lived. 
Weare starving, while our families eat nothing 
but the wild turnips.” So we went to White 
Clay Creek, where the Indians danced the 
ghost dance, and we danced also, I, my 
father, and all my brothers. There were 
many people about the medicine pole. As 
they danced they threw dust to the heavens in 
handfuls, and fanned it with their blankets, 
singing to the Savior. They did this for 

many hours, till some of them fell. There 
were young women who took part, also, and 
these stood in a line within the circle, then at 
a signal ran toward a goal, pursued by the 
medicine men, who struck them with a great 
ball so that they fell. There were drums 
beating and the sound of great singing, while 
people whirled and whirled till they dropped 
in a trance and were dragged from beneath 
the feet of the others. When they arose they 
spoke in an unknown tongue. Many danced 
till they died, while others seemed to die, but 
did not. These appeared to be holy, claiming - 
to have seen mysterious things, and saying 
that the Savior had promised to bring again 
the golden days. The women wore ghost 
dresses, as did some of the men, shirts of 
cotton cloth with magic on them, painted and 
blessed by the medicine men, so that no harm 
could come to him who wore one—not even 
bullets of the white man. 

Before long I observed that it was bad In- 
dians who saw these sacred images each time. 
These and the medicine men were the only 
ones, so I spoke to my father. 

When the Spirit would not come to any of 
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us, he said, ‘‘ My sons, it is strange that we do 
not see the Savior. I am told they dance 
better at the Cheyenne Agency. We may see 
the Holy One there.” So, with Kicking 
Bear, we went to the tepees of Big Foot; but 
there it was the same, for the mystery came 
not to any of our family. 

Soon after our arrival soldiers came and 
camped close by, about five hundred of them. 
Our chief counseled with the officer, saying: 

““My friend, why do you camp so close?” 

That one replied: ‘“You are dancing the 
ghost dance, and I fear you will do wrong.” 

““No, we intend no harm. If we do noth- 
ing but dance, that cannot be any one’s busi- 
ness but our own,” said Big Foot. 

“The agent at Pine Ridge is frightened and 
has called for many soldiers. He says you 
are bad, and I have come out to stop this.” 

“T will go away from here,” said Big Foot, 
‘“‘and my people will go with me; but we are 
good Indians and do not want you to follow 
us. We will dance to the Holy Spirit if we 
wish, but we will do no harm.” 

“You must have a pass if you leave the 
resei vation,” said the white man, at which my 
father, who had come to the soldier’s tent 
with Big Foot, said: 

“My friend, we are not on the warpath. 
We are praying to our Savior and doing no 
evil. Do you get a paper from the Great 
Father at Washington when you pray to the 
white man’s God? I think perhaps the 
Great Spirit does not know you.” 

When the sun went down, Big Foot gave 
us orders to make ready in secret; so when the 
soldiers were asleep that night we slipped away 
quietly to Cherry Creek, camping in a circle. 

The next day the soldiers came again and 
pitched their tepees near us, while the officer 
said to big Foot: 

“You must move back to your old camp.” 

“We are not cattle to be put in a pen,” said 
our old chief, speaking very slowly, and then 
in a great voice he cried, “‘ We will pray where 
we please.” That day the soldiers left. 

Shortly after this a band of old people and 
squaws and children, from Sitting Bull’s 
camp, came riding by bareback, and we knew 
there was trouble gathering in the tepees of 
that chief; so Big Foot called us together 
again, saying: 

“T fear disasters are coming, my people. 
We had best go back to our old place, as the 
soldiers told us to do, so the Great Father will 
know we are not bad Indians.”’ Accordingly, 
we moved back to the Cheyenne; but im- 
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mediately many soldiers camped near us 
again. In the nighttime more came, so that 
when we arose in the morning they stood in a 
line all about us, with their guns in their hands. 
They had pointed a cannon at us. 

When we came out of our tepees to look at 
them, our women grew greatly frightened. 
Then, as we watched, a half-breed advanced, 
announcing that the officer wished to speak 
with Big Foot.. That one answered: 

“Let him come to our camp and talk. We 
mean no harm, but he should not point his 
guns at us, for we do not like it.” 

The officer arrived and through his in- 
terpreter commanded us to surrender. 

“Why should we do that?” said Big Foot. 
“We are not hostiles, we are only hungry 
Indians beseeching the Great Spirit for food. 
When you took our lands you said we should 
have plenty to eat, but we are starving. Let us 
have food, so that we may think about it for a 
day or so; then perhaps we will go with you.” 
The soldier talked with our head men until 
afternoon, securing, at last, from Big Foot a 
promise that we would not go away before the 
next morning. The soldiers gave us no food. 

At daybreak we found them standing in line 
again, with their cannon pointing at our tents. 
It was very close by. The officer sent word 
that we could have but a little time to con- 
sider, and if we did not give up before the 
sun was as high as his hand, he would fire the 
big gun, killing our women and children. 

“We must go with this man,” the chief 
said to us. 

So we did. ‘The next day some of the sol- 
diers marched before us, and some of them 
marched behind, while others were on both 
sides of our wagon; but Big Foot rode a 
pony near the front and said nothing, for he 
was very sad. 

All day we watched him. As afternoon 
drew on, he announced quietly to one of his 
braves, ‘‘Get ready!” 

The man rode back down the line, passing 
the word, whereupon our squaws threw out 
the tepee poles, one by one, and dropped 
every heavy thing, scattering the goods for a 
long way. When he saw this, the officer 
rode up to Big Foot. 

“Why do your people throw away things?” 

‘The ponies are weak,” said our chief. 

When the sun was two fingers high, the old 
man spoke again. 

‘Our horses can go no farther. We will 
camp here where there is good water.” Giv 


ing the sign, we suddenly turned out in a body, 
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leaving the soldiers, at which they looked 
foolish. By the time they had gotten to- 
gether we were some distance up a narrow 
creek, and they had to follow after like a 
snake’s tail in the grass. When we had gone 
a little way our leader said: 

“We will camp here, but do not allow one 
pony to get away.” So we unhitched and 
built fires as though to cook, while our guards 
came near and stopped, for it was dark. Word 
was passed to the braves who rode ponies to 
put blankets over their shoulders, so they 
would look like women, and then to build 
many small fires. While this was being done 
the squaws in the wagon farthest away from 
the soldiers were told to move on. When 
they were gone for a little time, the next 
wagon was told to follow, and so on, one by 
one, till there remained only the two nearest 
the whites. When these drove off, an under 
officer came to Big Foot. 

“Where are all the wagons?” 

“They have gone to the other side of our 
camp,” the old man replied, but in a few 
moments the messenger came again and 
asked to see them. 

“Come,” said Big Foot, to us who had 
stayed about the fire, ‘‘let us show him where 
they are.” At which we all rose up together. 
When he saw there were braves beneath the 
blankets, the man ran away, crying loudly: 

“We are attacked!” We leaped to our 
ponies and rode fast. Overtaking the wagons, 
we shouted to the women to drive hard, and 
in a body we went ahead all that night as 
rapidly as possible, and on the next day were 
in the Bad Lands. Hearing from a half- 
breed that the general was at Pine Ridge 
Agency, our chieftain said we would go to 
Red Cloud’s camp, at that place, where we 
could counsel with the Big Soldier. So we 
traveled together, coming, at last, to a pass in 
the wall of the Bad Lands, down which we 
could go to the valley of the White River. 
When we got there, however, we saw many 
white men marching below, and thereupon 
lay all day watching them till they went into 
camp at Cane Creek, to the north. 

When they had passed the place wherein 
we hid, we went down across the valley; but 
the next morning, finding that Big Foot was 
very sick, and bleeding at the nose, we went to 
what is now called Big Foot Springs. From 
there we went to Red Water Creek, but our 
leader became so ill he could go no farther, 
and we were forced to stay two nights and 
two days at this spot. At last he said: 


“We must reach Red Cloud’s camp before 
I die.” So at sundown we broke camp and 
marched all night, coming on the second day 
to Yellow Thunder Creek, near Porcupine 
Butte. Here we saw four mounted Indian 
scouts, and although we called to them they 
spurred away as fast as they could. We 
continued on, but as we drew near to the 
Butte we discerned soldiers to the northeast. 
They had pack mules and were coming toward 
us, at which Big Foot said: 

““Go meet them.” 

When we approached, they formed in line, 
pointing a cannon at us as though about to 
shoot. Big Foot had been too sick to ride a 
horse, so we had carried him in a wagon since 
leaving Red Water. He asked us to drive 
him toward the soldiers, which we did till an 
officer met us. I rode alongside, and when 
the man came near, I cried: 

“Don’t shoot! We are going to the 
agency. We don’t want to fight.” 

“Where is Big Foot?” said the officer. 

“In that wagon, but he is very sick.” 

“Ts he able to talk?”’ Then, running to 
the wagon, he pulled the blanket from the 
chief’s head, inquiring, “‘Can you talk?” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, at which the 
soldier demanded: 

“Where are you going?” 

“We are bound for our relatives at the 
Pine Ridge Agency.” 

“Then you must lay down your arms.” 

“We are ready to do that,” said the chief, 
“but we fear something will happen to us if we 
do. We are friendly. Will you not wait 
until we get to the agency and have a chance 
to speak with the Big General? He will tell 
us everything; but now we do not understand. 
We are afraid. We do not know what all 
this means. I will go with your soldiers now, 
and my people will give up their guns when 
we reach the agency. I wish no trouble, for 
I am going to die.” 

The officer said: “‘That is a good plan. I 
have a nice wagon, with four mules, for you to 
ride in.” And when Big Foot agreed to this, 
they brought the sick wagon, put him on some 
gray blankets, such as the soldiers have, and 
placed him in it. I grew very much afraid 
now, for the officers laughed when they carried 
Big Foot away. 

Together we moved toward 
Knee Creek, while a guard 
around the sick-wagon. 
cine man: 

“My friend, you would do well to stop and 


Wounded 
was_ placed 
I said to the medi- 
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dance the ghost dance, for I fear trouble is 
coming to our chief.” 

One of my friends wished to shoot the 
officer, but my father told him this would do 
no good, as the white men would kill us all, 
together with our women and children, and it 
would make matters much worse generally. 
I rode near to the ambulance with one of our 
people who understood English, for I was 
greatly troubled and wished to know of what 
the soldiers spoke. Coming to Wounded 
Knee Creek, Big Foot was put in a tent, under 
guard, at which all the rest of us pitched our 
tepees close by. An under officer established 
many soldiers around us as guards, which 
caused my father to inquire: 

“Why do you dothis? We would not have 
followed you if we wished to run away.” But 
they only laughed at him. Then he called 
me and my brothers aside, saying: 

“There is great trouble coming. You 
must do whatever the soldiers command, and 
give them no excuse to harm you.” 

Some of our people attempted to go to the 
agency, but the soldiers turned them back, 
which added to our uneasiness. 

Nobody in our camp slept much that night, 
except the children, for we went from tepee to 
tepee, talking of our situation. We agreed to 
give up our guns, if commanded, although I 
intended to hide mine and come back for it 
again; while some of the young men, who had 
good magazine rifles they had recently bought, 
would say nothing. My father asked the 
medicine man what he could do, telling him 
that if his Messiah was of any account, now 
was the time for help; but the pious one was 
sullen, and only said he would bring aid when 
the time came. 

As it neared daylight, the bugles sounded. 
We all came out to see what would happen. 
A second time the bugles blew, and inthe 
early light we discerned that we were sur- 
rounded; for near us there were soldiers on 
foot, while farther away, in a great circle, 
were many more who rode horses. A half- 
breed, named Philip Wells, interpreted for 
the officer, announcing: 

“Gather together! Gather together! There 
will be a council.” 

So we assembled in a ring, all of us except 
four men and the women and children and 
Big Foot, who was still in the soldier’s tent 
under guard. 

The foot soldiers closed around us on three 
sides, while those on horses remained in the 
rear, across a deep ditch. Others stood 
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about the cannon on the hill, and many were 
drawn up in a line beside their camp. 

The interpreter began by saying that we 
must surrender our arms at once. When we 
asked him what Big Foot said about this, he 
answered that our chief told us to do so; 
whereupon we went into our tepees and I dug 
a hole in the ground to bury my carbine. 
This took me a little time, so that when I 
came out most of the guns had been piled in 
the council circle. As I took my place I 
noted there were soldiers behind me and on 
both sides, and from where I sat I looked 
toward the cannon on the hill. In this way 
I did not feel afraid, for the gunners could not 
shoot without hurting their own men. The 
officer said: 

“You have twenty-five more guns which I 
want. Icounted them yesterday. There are 
many cartridges and knives, too. You must 
give them up.” 

This was not true. Nearly all of our 
weapons were piled in the center, not more 
than four or five being hidden. My father 
asked the officer: 

“Will the Great Father feed us after he 
takes our arms away?” 

“T don’t know anything about that. All 
I know is that I am going to have these guns 
—every one of them.” 

There was considerable talk, but no more 
rifles appeared. At last one of the four 
Indians who had refused to join the council 
came and sat down with the rest of us, which 
left only the medicine man and two young 
braves, named Black Fox and Yellow Turtle. 
These two refused to yield, and held their 
weapons in their hands. 

“We will give up our cartridges,” they said, 
“and carry our guns empty.” But the 
soldier refused to allow this, and command- 
ed them to yield at once. He announced 
further that he would go into the tepees and 
get every weapon he could find. This he did. 
While doing so, an under officer, with four 
soldiers, advanced toward Black Fox and 
Yellow Turtle, who stood at some distance. 
As they advanced, the two young men re- 
treated toward the creek, while the medi- 
cine man came forth, standing between them 
and the white men. My father cried: 


“You do not need a gun, medicine man! 
Your ghost shirt will be enough. Bullets 
cannot hurt you.” 

He replied: ‘‘ My friend, I am afraid.” At 
this point Philip Wells spoke, saying: 

“When the soldiers have taken your rifles, 
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you must march past in a line, and they will 
hold out their guns toward you.” He meant 
by this that they would hold their weapons in 
front of them, as soldiers do sometimes; but we 
thought they would take aim at us, so my 
brother cried: 

“When they aim at us that way they will 
kill us.” And my father said to the medicine 
man again: 

“You claimed your Messiah could protect 
us from the white man’s bullets. This is the 
time for your Savior. See, now, if he is any 
good. You stand there like an old woman!” 
At this the medicine man began to sing a 
prayer to the Great Spirit, while an under 
officer, with two soldiers, advanced again 
toward Black Fox and Yellow Turtle. The 
latter warned them: 

““My friends, do not come to me in that 


way, for I do not want to harm you.” Turn- 
ing to Black Fox, he continued: 
“‘Now you will see if Iam brave. Do not 


give up your gun.” And that one, in turn, 
cried to the white men: 

“‘Keep away from us, for we will die before 
we give up, and if we die we will take many of 
you along.” ; 

One of our men cried out, ‘“‘ The soldiers are 
going toshoot! Let us get our rifles and go to 
the ditch where we can get away.” But an 
old Indian crept up beside Wells, saying: 

“No, my people, do not do that. It is this 
interpreter who is speaking with two tongues. 
If he brings trouble I will kill him with my 
knife.” 

Again my father spoke to the medicine 
man: ‘‘ Now is the time for help. Do your 
best.” 

That one stopped singing and began to cry 
to the Great Spirit, gathering handfuls of 
dust and throwing them toward the sky, 
while he waved his blanket beneath, as they 
did in the ghost dance when calling for the 
Messiah. While he did this I saw the officer 
emerge from a tepee with a gun in his hand, 
and I looked at it sharply, for I thought it was 
my own. While I looked I heard a soldier 
cry: 

“Look out! Look out! Run back!” And 
some one shouted in Ladian: 

“Stop! Don’t shoot!” 

I turned, to find Black Fox and Yellow 
Turtle holding their rifles as though ready to 
fire. They were laughing, however, for the 
under officer and his two soldiers were walking 
away very fast, looking back as though afraid. 
I glanced away for an instant, and as I did so 
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a gun was fired behind me. I do not know 
who shot. It may have been an Indian, but I 
do not think so. Both of the young braves 
turned, firing at the spot where the report 
came from, and we all jumped up. Some 
cried: 

“They will kill us!” and others shouted: 
“Get your guns and get ready!” 

Shots were fired by the soldiers on both 
sides of us, and Black Fox and Yellow Turtle 
fell. The latter began his death song, then 
raised to his elbow and shot at the soldiers, 
while it appeared to me that the white men 
opened fire on every hand. I saw my friends 
sinking about me, and heard the whine of 
many bullets. I was not expecting this. It 
was like when a wagon wheel breaks in the 
road. 

“Get your gun,” some one shouted in my 
ear. 

I was frightened and ran. Seeing soldiers 
running, also, I followed, but came into 
smoke so thick that I could see nothing. As 
I went, I took out my knife. The first thing I 
distinguished in the smoke was the brass 
buttons on a soldier’s coat, while a gun was 
thrust into my face and fired so close that it 
burned my hair. I grabbed it by the barrel 
and stabbed at the man with my knife. I 
stabbed him three times, till he let go, then I 
tripped and fell. When I arose I found I was 
right among his comrades, so ran back toward 
the ditch till I saw another group aiming at 
me and felt something smite me on the 
shoulder so heavily that I spun about and fell 
again. I raised my head to see a white man 
aiming at me, but he missed, and I snapped 
at him with the gun I had taken from the 
soldier. It did not explode, however, for I 
had forgotten to load it, so I quickly opened 
the breech. As I did so, he ran away. I 
began to breathe hard now, while every 
breath hurt me greatly. I rose to my feet and 
tried to run, but could not, soI walked. The 
ground rocked and pitched like a canoe. 
Something warm in my throat strangled me, 
and when I spit it out I saw it was blood, so I 
knew I was shot. 

Before reaching the ditch, other soldiers 
came at me and I charged toward them, think- 
ing I would die in this way. They retreated 
into the smoke, and I went on, coming to a 
dead trooper, whose belt of cartridges I cut 
off because mine would not fit the gun I had 
taken from the other man. I wished to take 
his gun, also, but was too weak to carry it. 
Then as I started on, I fell for a third time, 
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and thought I had stepped into a prairie-dog 
hole, till I found I could not rise. I had been 
shot through the leg, so I sat there loading 
and firing as fast as I could, till my shells were 
nearly gone, when one broke in my gun and 
made it useless. I hopped toward the ditch, 
but whenever I stepped on my wounded leg I 
fell down. Through the smoke I could see 
nothing but dead women and children now, 
and there were dead soldiers among them. 

At last I gained the dry creek, where an 
Indian gave me a carbine he had taken from a 
dead enemy. At that moment the fast-firing 
cannon [Hotchkiss] began to speak, and it was 
so close and loud that it frightened me, so I 
endeavored to crawl away up the ditch. I 
had not gone far till 1 met White Face, my 
wife. She had been shot, the ball passing 
through her chin and shoulder, but she 
mumbled: 

‘Let me pass. Let me pass. You go on. 
We will all die soon, but I must get my 
mother. There she is.” She crawled to 
where her mother lay, at the top of the bank, 
but as she lifted the body in her arms she fell 
dead, shot again. At this I followed up on to 
the prairie, for I thought I would die quickly 
now; but before reaching the top an Indian 
pulled me back. As I fell he was shot through 
the head. I took his cartridges, for they 
suited my carbine, and hobbled on till I met 
another woman coming toward me with a 
revolver in her hand. It was a soldier’s gun 
which she had taken from a dead body, for 
she was very bloody. As she neared me a 
white man peered over the bank and killed 
her. I fired, and he ran back. Then I 
crawled onward as fast as I could, coming to 
White Lance, my brother. He sat with his 
back against the bank, while my younger 
brother, Pursued, lay beside him. They 
were both wounded, and Pursued was.dying. 
He said: 

‘We will all be dead soon, my brothers. 
Kill as many as you can before you go.” 

They had three belts of cartridges which 
they had stripped from soldiers, and when we 
saw that Pursued was gone we crawled behind 
a little knoll where the ditch turned, from 
which we could see our enemies. We fired 
at them many times, till they turned the fast- 
firing cannon at us. Then we lay down close 
behind the hummock. When it roared, the 
dirt and gravel were scattered over us by the 
ball. 

I became very sick and weak and thirsty, 
and could shoot no more; but I heard soldiers 
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approaching, and saw one peep over the bank. 
Although I could take no aim, I fired, and 
they ran back, shooting the fast-firing cannon 
at us again, till a bullet from it cut Hawk 
Feather, who lay with us, almost in two. 
Some men on a hill not far from the cannon 
fired at me, also, with their rifles, till one 
bullet threw gravel in my face and I thought 
I was wounded again, so lay very still. After 
a little time they ceased. 

White Lance had gone on, so I crawled 
after to look for him. While doing so, an 
Indian scout fired at me, then ran away. I felt 
extremely sick and wanted to die, so wormed 
my way up the side of the ditch and shot at the 
soldiers, hoping they would kill me; but I 
could not stand up, and their bullets went 
high. Again they turned the quick-firing 
cannon toward me, the balls passing so close 
that I felt the wind lift me from the ground. 
I was nearly blind, and could not rise, so lay 
for a long time till the firing stopped. Then I 
crept over the hill, coming to my brother, 
Yell at Them, and Jack La Plant. They had 
a horse, but I could not ride, so they held me 
on the pony with their arms. I begged them 
to leave me, for I wanted to die, but they 
said: 

“We will go to the agency or die together.” 

In this way I came to Short Bull’s camp, 
but I was so badly wounded they could take 
me no farther. I remembered my father’s 
words, however, and when I could be hauled 
without danger to my life I went into the 
agency. While there I learned that Horn 
Cloud, my father, Yellow Leaf, my mother, 
my wife, whose name was White Face, White 
Foot, our little child, my brother, whose name 
was Pursued, and my sister, named Her 
Horses, had been killed, and that my two 
brothers, White Lance and Enemy, were 
wounded. 

They also told me that when the firing 
started, although he was very sick, Big Foot 
came out before his tepee. As he saw his 
people falling, he drew his blanket over his 
head, and, standing so, a soldier killed him. 

Sometimes I live again the old, old days, 
when honor and glory were in the tepees of 
my tribe, and I see the faces of my people, as I 
dream. They were good and brave and true— 
all but the medicine men. Those were liars, 
as my father said. It comes to me bitterly 
that perchance there was no Savior for the 
Sioux, or that the white man’s Gods were 
stronger. Why else did He stand silently, 


with hidden face, to let His people perish? 








“Many danced till they died, while others seemed to die but did not.” 
—** Wounded Knee,”’ page 731. 
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HE evolution of the flying 
machine has been ‘slower 
than that of any other me- 
chanical device of which 
we have record, and yet in 
view of the fact that the 
laws of the air which forms 

the medium, the strength of materials used 
in the construction, and the designs of enginés 
for the propulsion of aérostats have all been 
deduced with apparently mathematical pre- 
cision, there seems to be no good and valid 
reason why the problem has not been solved 
long ago. 

To the prehistoric cave dweller of the post- 
glacial age, as well as to the modern man of 
the twentieth century, wings were not given, 
yet artificial flight has always seemed an at- 
tainable end, and the dull intelligence of the 
first must have been impressed as he watched 
the pterodactyl, that featherless reptile and 
the largest winged creature that ever flew on 
this planet, as it soared swiftly through the 
empyrean blue, while the second has been 
repeatedly regaled with conclusive evidence 
that objects heavier than the air can sail 
through it successfully. 

The problem of flying by mechanical means 
is reduced to the question of devising an ap- 
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paratus that will maintain its equilibrium 
arid support a human being during the process 
of flight through the air. When this stage of 
perfection is reached it is only a question of 
time when the flying machine can be con- 
structed up to a size capable of carrying any 
number ‘of persons, but the first machine 
with a human navigator on board is yet 
to be. 

The successful mechanical flying machine 
must first possess sufficient wing surface for 
supporting in the air its own weight together 
with that of the load which it is to carry, in 
order to circumvent the force of gravitation. 
Secondly, a motive power of sufficient degree 
must be applied to the apparatus to combat 
the resistance of the air and thereby give speed 
to the machine during its course of flight. 
The mastery of this principle overcomes many 
difficulties, as the greater the speed, the greater 
will be the sustaining powers of the winged 
surfaces in their resistance to the air, and thus 
the actual specific gravity of the machine and 
its load will be diminished to a marked degree. 
Thirdly, suitable steering devices must be 
provided, and this obstacle is no easy matter 
to successfully surmount. Fourthly, and most 
difficult and important of all, is the construc- 
tion of a machine that may be manipulated 
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so as to maintain its equilibrium. As an ex- 
ample of this a kite holds its proper position 
by the aid of its string, a sailboat by its center- 
board, and a bird by instinct, while a flying 
machine of cumbersome proportions is sub- 
ject to greater variations by air currents and 
has but slight means to combat them. 

The theory of flying mechanically is an 
interesting and pretty study, but in practice it 
has experienced a gloomy record. Many of 
the theories ad- 


body can be sustained in the air for an in- 
definite length of time, and which can be made 
dirigible within certain limits. Its inherent 
failings greatly offset these admirable quali- 
ties, however, and engineers who have studied 
the mechanics of the air are largely of the 
opinion that practical flight is not to be found 

in its employment. 
The chief defect in the dirigible balloon 
will be obvious to the veriest tyro when it is 
stated that it re- 





vanced work out 
similar to the 
case of a needle 
floating upon 
the surface of a 
tumbler of water. 
For if the size 
of the needle 
were increased 
to that of a tele- 
graph pole and 
the water body 
increased in pro- 
portion we would 
at once find the 
comparison the- 
oretically inac- 
curate. So the 
flight of birds 
must not be too 
closely imitated 
in the machine, 
as there are sev- 
eral laws which 
do not apply in 
the same rela- 
tions between an 
animate thing 
and a mechani- 








quires fourteen 
cubic feet of the 
lightest gas 
known, namely 
pure hydrogen, 
to lift a single 
pound; this be- 
ing the case, by 
the time a bal- 
loon has _ been 
made large 
enough to lift 
any considerable 
load, it offers 
such an_ enor- 
mous surface to 
the resistance of 
the air that a 
very moderate 
breeze is suf- 
ficient to buffet it 
about and drive 
it out of its 
course, render- 
ing it in conse 
quence a useless 
means of intel- 
ligent aérial 
navigation. 








cal apparatus. It 
is remarkable 
how well poised 
a human being 
is and how easily walking is accomplished, 
yet how difficult it is to construct an automa- 
ton that will walk at all. 

While the world is ready for the airship it is 
interesting to observe how nearly ready the 
bona-fide airship is to serve the varied needs 
of mankind. Ever since the Montgolfier 
brothers made their spectacular discovery of 
the principles underlying the balloon, the 
latter has been exploited more or less as a 
royal route to artificial flight, and those who 
advocate it point out that it is the only 
method we are acquainted with by which a 


ALEXANDER 


GRAHAM BELL 


Explaining his tetrahedral kite to the Geographical Society. 


The dirigible 
balloon is inter- 
esting, never- 
theless, from a 
number of viewpoints, and to treat fairly the 
cause of aéronautics it cannot be ignored. 
A dirigible balloon is always an_ inspiring 
and an impressive sight as it sails smoothly 
and gracefully through the great aérial ocean, 
and the recent experiments of Roy Knaben- 
shue will be remembered by thousands of 
New Yorkers. His exploits practically dupli- 
cated those of Santos Dumont, who maneu- 
vered his frail craft around the Eiffel Tower 
and back again to the point from which he 
started in Longchamp. Stanley Spencer a 
summer or two ago sailed in various directions 
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over the city of London, his balloon seem- 
ingly under very excellent control, while the 
Lebaudy brothers with a similar type of airship 
performed like evolutions over the suburbs 
of Paris, in one instance covering a distance 
of nearly eight miles in twenty-five minutes. 

Prior to these essays in flight—that is to say, 
in 1885—Commandant Renard, of the French 
Balloon Corps, had designed and constructed 
an elongated gas bag which he fitted with an 
eight-horse-power motor, the total weight, 
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had built a balloon that seems to have been 
utilized by Santos Dumont, but since the 
internal-combustion engine was in its infancy 
it was deemed a more favorable plan to 
employ an electric battery and a motor to 
generate the power needed. The battery 
provided current for two and a half hours and 
the electric motor developed one and one-third 
horse power, turning the propellers at a 
rate sufficient to drive the airship along at a 
clip equivalent to about 780 feet per minute. 

















SANTOS DUMONT'S UNSUC 
including the auxiliary appliances, being ap- 
proximately 220 pounds. This was the first 
instance where the propeller was placed in 
front instead of at the rear of the balloon; 
a plan that the later workers cited above 
found it expedient to adopt. Although in ad- 
vance of Santos Dumont nearly fifteen years, 
Renard demonstrated it possible to sail against 
the wind if not too brisk; this he did by start- 
ing from Chalais-Mendo and, after traversing 
a predetermined course of a few miles, re- 
turning to the place where he ascended. 
Only a year before, the Tissandier brothers 


CESSFUL 


AIRSHIP OF 1898 


When we have considered Dupuy de Lome’s 
cigar-shaped dirigible balloon, built in 1872, 
in which a two-bladed propeller twenty 
feet in diameter was operated by eight men 
equal to about one horse power, and Giffard’s 
sausage-like balloon, constructed in 1852, in 
which he placed a crude and cumbersome 
steam engine, we have resolved the art of 
aérial navigation, in so far as the elongated 
gas bag is concerned, down to its source. 
Looking backward over the past fifty years, 
we find that the only improvements in dirigi- 
ble balloons are those of propulsion; and since 
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RAISING LUDLOW'S KITE 


This kite made several successful flights along the Hudson River. 


the action of propeller screws has been very 
carefully analyzed and_ internal-combustion 
engines have been built weighing only five 
pounds to the horse power, it is clear that the 
limits of speed and of controlling the course of 
balloons of whatever size and shape have been 
practically reached. 

Another method for the accomplishment of 
mechanical flight is that of impelling bodies 
heavier than the air with such rapidity that 
they will remain suspended until the impulse 
gives out. A leaf or a sheet of paper is an 
example of the above, but neither possesses 
stability. The boomerang is in reality a toy 
flying machine, and when thrown will speed 
through the air in long, graceful curves and 
return to the thrower before it strikes the 


ground, thus vividly demonstrating its sta- 
bility, and its capability of being guided. 

A boomerang and a kite may not appear 
to have anything in common, yet the laws 
governing them are identical. A kite usually 
comprises a plane surface, and it is therefore 
called an aéroplane, the principles involved 
forming the basis of the second type of fly- 
ing machine. The names ‘‘kite” and “‘aéro- 
drome” are usually employed to designate in 
the first instance planes made of paper or 
cloth attached to slender wooden frames 
which are flown in the air by means of a cord 
held by a boy or man, while in the last case 
the device is formed of similar surfaces, but 
is self-supporting when propelled through the 
air. That confusion may be avoided, it has 
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Courtesy of “The Scientific American.” 


AEROPLANE OF R. H. BOTTS 


The machine rises when the speed of the bicycle overcomes the inertia. 
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LANGLEY’S 


AERODROME OF 


1896 


It flew repeatedly for a mile or more along the Potomac River. 


been suggested that it would be well to 
designate kites as aéroplanes and flying ma- 
chines built on this principle as aérodromes, 


and these definitions will be adhered to in the 
present text. 

A bird’s wing is really a curved or, as it is 
more properly termed, an arcuated aéroplane, 
and those who are believers in flying machines 
having rigid plane surfaces point out that the 
movements of a bird’s wings do very little in 
the way of actual flight, but that the purpose 
a bird has in view in beating its wings is to 
get a good start; this being accomplished, it 
then makes its wings rigid and sails on the 
air like a kite. 

In the same year that Giffard exhibited his 
dirigible balloon, namely, 1852, Stringfellow 
showed the model of an aérodrome in the 
Crystal Palace, London. Though the ma- 
chine only occasionally left the wire track 
along which it was run to get its start, there 
were strong indications that the design was 
inherently correct, and it gave considerable 
encouragement to this form of flight. 

Since then there have been many attempts 
to imitate the soaring action of birds, those of 
Lilienthal, Pilcher, and Chanute being the best 
known, though by no means the only ones. 
Lilienthal, the Prussian who lost his life in an 
effort to describe a circle, proved that it was 


possible to sail the air by using a pair of fixed 
wings, though it was necessary to start from 
an elevation. Under proper conditions the 
descent was about one foot in eight, depend- 
ing upon the strength of the wind, and in 
several trials when the wind was blowing with 
sufficient velocity he was enabled to actually 
soar upward, though the wings had a surface 
of only seven square yards. 

Pilcher, of England, like Lilienthal, lost 
his life by the overturning of his apparatus. 
Chanute, of Chicago, who was the next to vie 
with the soaring birds, having the tragic ex- 
periences of his predecessors before him, pro- 
ceeded with the utmost caution, and finally 
did develop a kite-like apparatus in which he 
and his assistants sailed through the air with- 
out accident and apparently without danger. 
Chanute’s contrivance was built along the 
lines of Stringfellow’s, but not until Hiram 
Maxim, the inventor of the machine gun, 
built and tested out an aéroplane with mo- 
tive power, in 1892, could it be said to have 
really had an adequate trial. Maxim per 
formed a great number of experiments for 
the purpose of determining the most effective 
form of surface for the impinging air, for the 
form of screw that would give the greatest 
pull per unit of power, and for an engine 
which should be at once both powerful and 
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light enough for the performance of its pur 
pose. 

The Maxim aérodrome consisted of a slight 
covered framework resting on a small flat car 
and extending outward and upward above it, 
while projecting before and after this central 
structure were horizontal surfaces that served 
as rudders, and these were movable at the 
will of the operator. The complete machine 
weighed 8,000 pounds, and the surfaces, which 
were both plane and arcuate, comprised some 
5,000 feet. To get a start the machine was 
run down a track, when the resistance of the 
air became great enough to lift it from the 
car, or at least this was the intention of the 
designer. The aérodrome was driven by a 
300-horse-power steam engine, the lightest 
ever made up to that time, but in the tests 
which followed only forty horse power of the 
total amount was used, and this developed a 
lifting power that caused it to rise prematurely 
from the rails, when it toppled over, the sud- 
den impact with the earth leaving it a wreck. 

While the result of the experiment was a 
failure, it served to show, firstly, that an aéro- 
surface can be made to lift itself by simply 


driving it forward with the requisite speed, 
provided it is fixed at a small angle of in 
clination relative to the direction of its flight; 
secondly, that the propeller screw is an emi- 
nently effective instrument for the propulsion 
of the aérial craft; and thirdly, that an engine 
at once light and powerful enough for driving 
a practical flying machine can now be made. 

The truth of this last statement will be 
appreciated by a reference to the following 
table showing the relative supporting areas in 
square feet, the weight in pounds, and the 
horse power developed by birds of different 
sizes and by the flying machine: 


Support- | Weight 


ing area Horse 
in square i power. 
feet pounds 

Humming bird..... ©.026 0.015 0.001 
Pigeon 0.7 1.0 0.012 
Wild goose 2.65 9.0 0.026 
Turkey buzzard . *.3 5.0 0.015 
Condor 9.85 17.0 0.043 
Pterodacty] ........ 25.0 30.0 0.036 
Aérodrome (Langley’s).| 54.0 30.0 :.§ 
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THE PAULHAM-PEYRET AEROPLANE 


Built on the same principle as Langley’s aé¢rodrome. 
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AIRSHIP OF 


ROY 


KNABENSHUE 


In flight over Central Park, New York. 


Summing up the table on page 743, it shows 
that certainly the engines are not at fault in 
considering the failures that have been made 
with man-carrying aérodromes, while it is also 
evident that soaring birds require far less 
horse power per unit of surface area than 
birds which flap their wings. 

As if to offset this advantage there is an 
obvious mathematical law stating that the 
area in bodies in general increases as the 
square of their dimensions, while their weight 
increases with the cube; hence it is an ap- 
parently plain inference that the larger the 
creature or machine, the less the relative area 
of support—that is, if we consider the mathe- 
matical relationship without reference to the 
question whether this diminished support is 
actually physically sufficient or not—so that 
we soon reach a condition where we cannot 





imagine flight possible. Thus, if in a soar- 
ing bird, which let us suppose weighs two 
pounds, we should find that it had two square 
feet of surface, or a ratio of a foot to a pound, 
it would follow from the law just stated that 
in a soaring bird of twice the dimensions we 
should have a weight of sixteen pounds and an 
area of eight square feet, or only half a square 
foot of supporting area to the pound of weight, 
so that if flight is possible in the first case it 
would appear to be highly improbable in the 
second. 

The difficulty grows greater as we increase 
the size, for when we have a creature of three 
times the dimensions we shall have twenty 
seven times the weight and only nine times 
the sustaining surface, which is but one-third 
of a foot toa pound. This is a consequence 
of a mathematical law from which it would 
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appear to follow that we cannot have a flying 
creature much greater than a limit of area 
like the condor, unless endowed with ex- 
traordinary strength of wing. 

Some years ago Prof. Simon Newcomb 
concluded that “‘the construction of an aérial 
vehicle which could carry even a single man 
from place to place at pleasure requires the 
discovery of some new metal or some new 
force.” The process of reasoning by which 
this scientist arrived at this remarkable result 
was undoubtedly correct, but his deductions 
were very wide of the mark. 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell finally hit 
upon a means by which he was enabled to 
circumvent this law of mathematics which 
eminent authorities have long looked upon 
as standing forever ready to defeat the 
hopes of human beings to navigate the air. 
The scheme is simple enough after it has 
once been discovered. Take three straws 
and join their ends together so as to form a 
triangle. Then at each angle or corner of the 
figure so formed place another straw of the 
same length as those first used and bring their 
free ends together at the top. This forms the 
framework of one of Bell’s famous tetrahedral 
cells; that is, a frame having four bases or 


sides. By covering any two sides, since they 
all are of the same form and area, a one-cell 
Bell kite is produced. By joining cell to cell, 
the largest structures may be built up, which 
absolutely defeats the law that the weight 
must increase faster than the spread of sur- 
face, for his largest kites, having hundreds of 
square feet of surface, remain in every par- 
ticular, weight, surface, and strength, pro- 
portioned to those of the smallest size. 

Mr. Langley’s aérodrome of 1896, the most 
successful model of a flying machine that 
ever flew, weighed only thirty pounds, equal 
in weight to the pterodactyl, but hada support- 
ing area twice as great in square feet and four 
times the horse power. The sustaining planes 
were oppositely disposed and formed rigid 
wings, two on a side, like the wings of the 
insect known as the devil’s darning needle. 
These measured fourteen feet from tip to tip, 
were fastened at an angle upward and out- 
ward from the body, which was eighteen feet 
long, and they were concave on their under 
sides. The center of gravity was not nearly 
so low as in the Maxim make, and the pro- 
pellers, which were screws thirty-six inches 
in diameter and placed amidships, were so 
swung as to take a part of their air from above 

















CHANUTE'’S MULTIPLE WINGS 


With which he made many successful gliding tests at Chicago. 
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and a part from below the machine. The 
motive power was furnished by one of the 
lightest and most efficient steam engines and 
boilers ever built, developing one and a half 
horse power with a total weight of about seven 
pounds. 

This machine flew repeatedly over a 
distance of a mile and only ceased when its 
steam was exhausted, and then it gently 
alighted on the water of the Potomac River 
over which it was flown. These interesting 
and successful tests led Langley to build a 
machine on a much larger scale, capable of 
carrying a man. This he completed in 1903; 
the new aérodrome weighed, together with its 
aéronaut, 830 pounds; its sustaining surface 
measured 1,040 square feet, while the engine, 
of the internal-combustion type, developed 
fifty-two horse power and weighed consid- 
erably less than five pounds to the horse 
power. This machine has not yet been given 
a fair trial, and in each of the two preced- 
ing tests the launching device failed in the 
performance of its part and precipitated the 
machine into the water below. The difficulty 
in all the precursory experiments with aéro- 
dromes is that encountered in launching, and 
in every instance this has proven more trouble- 
some and discouraging than the construction 
of the original apparatus. 

This brings us vividly to the realization of 
yet another and a third method for solving 
the flight problem, and this is the beating wing. 
It is the opinion of Dr. T. Bayard Collins, of 
New York, and others of the younger class of 
investigators that in this lies the way to success. 
These students point out that there is not a 
bird, great or small, but that depends upon the 
flapping of its wings when it arises from a 
state of rest, when it hastens its flight, when 
it carries a load, when it alights, and especial- 
ly in the maintenance of its equilibrium—the 
very points wherein the aéroplane fails. The 
beating wing would supply the requirements of 
a successful flying machine in precisely those 
respects where the rigid aéroplane fails. It 
would enable the machine to rise without the 
aid of apparatus especially designed for the 
purpose; it would insure stability, and finally 
it would settle the question of poising and 
remaining stationary in the air, and a machine 
so built could alight at any time and place. 

Lawrence Hargrave, of New South Wales, 
made some beautiful flying models that were 
propelled by the operation of beating wings, 
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while the lamented Lilienthal constructed a 
machine having these wings on either side of a 
central structure, and these he kept in motion 
by pedals similar to those of a bicycle. By 
his own efforts, with this clumsy device, he 
was enabled to raise one-half his own weight 
and that of the machine, and had he utilized a 
gas engine, the machine must have ascended. 
It is not necessary that the complicated move- 
ment of the natural wing should be imitated 
—indeed it would not be desirable to do this, 
even though it were possible; but what would 
amount to the same thing—that is, beating the 
air on the down stroke and avoiding it on 
the up stroke—is easily attainable by proper 
mechanism. Such a mechanical movement 
need not be jerky, but as smooth and con- 
tinuous as the operation of the engine run- 
ning it. 

It is interesting to mention that such men 
as Peter Cooper Hewitt, Alexander Graham 
Bell, John P. Holland, and S. P. Langley are 
now engaged in devising improved construc- 
tions in flying machines, though none of the 
above will give out any information as to their 
latest discoveries at the present time. Israei 
Ludlow has conducted some very interesting 
experiments during the past summer along 
the Hudson River with an improved con- 
struction of kite. On several trips Ludlow’s 
kite carried a human aéronaut, who manipu- 
lated the steering apparatus at an altitude of 
nearly one-quarter of a mile. 

With these considerations of the difficulties 
and the advantages of these different methods 
in view, the writer sees in the first practical 
flying machine a composite structure, com- 
prising an elongated balloon of very small 
dimensions serving to sustain to a limited ex- 
tent a series of movable arcuate wings which 
will also act as aéroplanes; these will be used 
for arising, poising, and alighting, while 
propeller screws will drive the machine for- 
ward. Such an arrangement will not be swift- 
flying by any means, but it will obviate the 
awkward features found in the other indi- 
vidual types and will serve as a working 
basis for improvement. As the art unfolds 
the balloon will gradually be made smaller 
and beautifully less until it disappears 


altogether, and then the flying machine will 
begin to grow in dimensions, in stability, in 
speed, and in answering the problem when 
aérial navigation will becom@a concrete fact 
instead of an abstract fancy. 




















“THE VISIONARY GLEAM” 


By ANNE 
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7ORRINGFORD’S mind 
groped slowly upward out 
of an abyss of fog. Finally 
it emerged into the clear 
medium in which it could 
interpret the information of 
his senses and his memory. 
He found himself stretched out in bed in the 
room he had been occupying for a week at the 
Adirondack Club. One of the servants, with 
an exaggerated air of silent caution, was pil- 
ing logs upon the hearth fire. A man whose 
broad back suggested, to the vague recollec- 
tions of his recently renewed acquaintance, 
the outlines of Dr. Annesley, stood at the door 
issuing an informal bulletin. Ward’s thin face 
peered in across the doctor’s shoulder. 

“A simple concussion of the brain,” 
Torringford heard the subject lightly dis- 
missed. ‘‘No complications—he’ll be about 
again in a week or ten days. It’s lucky there 
was no longer exposure. The little chap 
doesn’t seem to have much stamina.” 

Even as he winced at this offhand judg- 
ment of the burly physician, Torringford 
pieced the situation together. He had left the 
club in the forenoon with no other guide than 
the compass in his pocket. It had been fool- 
hardy, of course, but his fondness for solitude 
amounted sometimes to a need, and he had 
wanted to explore a little the edge of his new 
twenty-thousand-acre acquisition, on one 
corner of which the club abutted. What he 
had met, after an hour or two of carefully 
blazed wandering through the light-diffusing 
glory of the autumn woods, was a long 
mountaineer with a tale of wrongs. It wasa 
grimly humorous circumstance, Torringford 
reflected, that he, who was almost morbidly 
conscientious about his relations with those 
over whom his wealth gave him advantage, 
should have been felled to the earth by a 
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totally unexpected blow from this unkempt 
son of toil whose rights in some stream his 
recent purchase had affected. How, he 
wondered, had he come again to the club? 
He recalled alternate waves of returning and 
receding consciousness and the pungent odor 
of leaf mold in his nosirils. But his final 
recollection was of drifting out into the void. 

The doctor, the servant, and the man at the 
door, all swung toward the bed at his faint 
“Hello, you fellows.”’ Congratulations and 
inquiries buzzed about his ears. It seemed 
that this was not the twilight of Tuesday, 
after all, but of Wednesday; he had been 
found in the woods at the base of a miniature 
precipice that afternoon by two of the club 
members out gunning with their guides. 
The severe exposure, following the fall, had 
exhausted him. 

“You missed your footing at the top of that 
declivity, I suppose, Torringford ?” suggested 
the doctor. 

“T suppose so,” agreed Torringford. He 
felt sorry for that ragged fellow who had 
apparently fled in panic from his first desper- 
ate attempt to equalize social inequalities. 
‘“‘Who did you say picked me up?” 

“Ray and a friend of his from Montreal, 
a man named Connaughton. Ray had a 
telegram calling him to Albany when they got 
in and they’re off. He left all sorts of civil 
messages for you, Torringford.” 

“The civil messages should be from me, I 
think. What Ray is it?” 

“Arthur P. Something in railroads, isn’t 
he, Ward? Oris it mines?” 

“Anything,” said Ward. “‘ He’sa promoter.” 

“Oh!” Torringford’s voice was flat— 
scarcely surprised, scarcely disappointed, but 
not at all the voice of a man hailing his 
deliverer’s name. 

“Know him?” asked Ward. 
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Torringford shook his head while the 
doctor made answer forhim. ‘‘No. He said 
he had never met you before, though he’d 
heard a great deal of you. Well, Torry, I 
hope this reintroduction to your native land 
won’t send you off again to some of those 
countries where all the roots are neatly 
covered and all the forests graded. You 
haven’t been back long, have you?” 

“Four months. But I’m home to stay.” 

Then followed directions about rest and 
medicine, and the threat of a trained nurse, 
withdrawn at Torringford’s plea and his en- 
comiums on the accomplishments of his man. 
Finally he was left alone to ponder at his leis- 
ure the knowledge that Evangeline’s husband 
had saved his life. 

His first feeling inclined toward an ap- 
prehensive chagrin. When Evangeline, with a 
charm that robbed the process of ali coquetry, 
and indeed established her more firmly than 
ever in his thoughts as the incomparably 
exquisite among women, had broken their 
engagement that she might marry Arthur 
Ray, Torringford had taken the blow stand- 
ing. Somewhere in his nature, with its 
modern anxieties about his ethical title to the 
wealth he had inherited, its fondness for 
speculation upon his duty to his fellow-man, 
its personal modesty, its simple, unconscious 
pride of race, there was a strain of medizval 
chivalry. In his code, a woman’s decisions 
were not to be questioned by the man who 
loved her. He had kissed Evangeline’s lovely 
hand and had uncomplainingly left her. He 
had been hurt to the very heart, but he had 
gloried in her truthfulness; the grave plans he 
had made for his life—for their life—had 
suddenly become as so much thistle silk 
adrift upon the wind; but he honored Evange- 
line, surrendering the solidly brilliant pros- 
pects of an alliance with him for her love’s 
sake. It was women of such fiber, he had told 
himself, that should continue the Torringford 
race; that he, personally, had failed to hold 
such a one was his great misfortune. 

Nevertheless his whole-souled acceptance of 
the situation had not involved an acceptance 
of commonplaces—serving as usher at her 
wedding, becoming a casual dinner guest at 
her home, being ‘‘Uncle Dane”’ to her chil- 
dren, staling, in short, the fine flavor of his de- 
votion and his loss, by familiar intercourse on 
a new footing. That Evangeline had shown a 
momentary tendency thus to misinterpret his 
unwhimpering acquiescence in his dismissal, 
he had translated into an evidence of her 
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adorable kindness. But he had not fallen 
victim to it. Instead, he had gone abroad 
without even meeting the young Westerner 
who had supplanted him. And his European 
exile had gradually, undeliberately eaten away 
ten years before he came back, back to his 
own country. 

The fact that he owed his life to Evange- 
line’s husband, a fact almost coincident with 
his permanent home-coming, presaged ac- 
quaintance. From that Torringford shrank 
almost as nervously as ever. If he had out- 
grown the poignancy of the young man’s 
humiliation and loneliness, if he had outlived 
the ardor which would have made it intolera- 
ble for him to see much of Evangeline ten 
years before, at least the place in his heart 
and imagination which she had filled had 
known no other occupant. The instinctive 
fastidiousness. which ran so incongruously 
side by side with his conscientious democracy 
had never again been satisfied in any woman. 

“T wish,” he frowned in his bed, ‘that 
some poor devil whom a check would make 
rich had picked me up. Oh, well! America’s 
a big country—I dare say I needn’t rub 
elbows with the Rays too constantly even if I 
do have to see them once or twice.” 

Watching the firelight play fantastically 
through the dusk on the big, plain furniture, 
which achieved, at some expense, a rustic 
simplicity, he wondered a little about Ray. 
The husband whom Evangeline had chosen 
—he must be a wonderfully fine fellow. 
There was in her, Torringford knew, an un- 
swerving surety of taste—to put the matter 
on no higher plane. Ah, there was in her the 
fine, divining quality of limpid, lovely woman- 
hood!: Ray must be a remarkable man, of 
stalwart virtues, of signal charm. Torring- 
ford’s own personality as he knew it, with its 
anxious, negative merits, its spiritual diffi- 
dences and awkwardnesses, shrank to despi- 
cable proportions as he pictured his rival. 

A servant interrupted his musings, bearing 
mail and the information that Dr. Annesley 
would permit for dinner such and such 
delicacies. Torringford nodded indifferently 
at the suggested menu and ran over the 
superscriptions of his letters, opening none 
until he came to the characteristic rough gray 
of Martha Endicott’s envelope. He had writ- 
ten to her about the new working women’s 
hotel they wanted him to finance. He knew 


that her reply would be a clever gibe, but he 
knew, too, that it would contain the facts he 
For a woman whose mouth was 


desired. 
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““There 1s no one like you—no one.’ 
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permanently tilted in a smile at least half 
mocking, and whose eyes proclaimed a sad, 
ineradicable belief in the futility of most 
things, Martha was amazingly and most 
inconsistently bound up in schemes of social 
amelioration. He liked Martha, though she 
was very far from his enshrined ideal. She 
was at once too skeptical and too tolerant. 
She was apt to shrug her shoulders over the 
shortcomings of the race and to say: ‘‘ What 
does it matter? Poor things!’”’ She had not 
the clear-burning, flame-like beliefs that 
Evangeline had had. She had not Evange- 
line’s ethereal delicacy, Evangeline’s trans- 
parency of beauty. He tore open her letter 
to the thought of contrasts. 

It was ten days before Annesley would 
allow that he had sufficiently recovered from 
his simple concussion to come downstairs. 
His appearance in the billiard room a little 
before dinner one evening was the signal for 
no very ostentatious congratulation. Two 
or three men looked up without recognition, 
and one or two said they were glad to see him 
about again—the woods were a nasty place in 
which to lose one’s self. He stood with his 
back to the fireplace watching a match in 
progress at the table, feeling a little out of it 
all, both by reason of long absence and of a 
native reserve which made it difficult for him 
to fraternize with the chance-met of his kind. 
Suddenly the door opposite him flung open 
and two men, with the violet chill of twilight 
clinging to them, burst noisily in. ‘‘ Back 
again, Ray? How are you, Connaughton?” 
Indifferently cordial greetings met them. Tor- 
ringford stared. 

Connaughton, burly, middle-aged, flabby, 
and fishy-eyed, detained his glance the merest 
second. Then it dwelt upon Ray. Instant 
repulsion seized him. Ray’s good looks were 
of the flamboyant sort, which Torringford 
immediately found himself regarding as an 
affront to his taste. Everything was over- 
emphasized, overcontrasted. The eyebrows 
were too black upon a brow too white; the 
cheeks were overruddy signals of health; the 
mouth showed too red, too full, beneath a mus- 
tache too black. The figure called attention 
to itself with its height, its breadth of shoul- 
ders, its depth of chest. Ray’s hair, even, 
Torringford thought, passing a hand across 
his own thin, drabbish locks, looked more like 
an advertisement for a “hirsute restorer” 
than the decent covering of a gentleman’s 
skull. With a lapse into ill nature, so swift 
that it surprised him, he found himself re- 
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flecting upon the gentle agitation which Ray 
would cause among the hearts behind a coun- 
ter were he fulfilling his manifest destiny as an 
“aisle man.” But Evangeline 

He pulled himself abruptly out of the pit of 
criticism and advanced from the fireplace 
toward his recent deliverer. Ray was press- 
ing a button with continuous finger. Tor- 
ringford’s nerves were as rasped as though he 
had been in the bar where the long clangor 
of the bell was sounding. 

“Mr. Ray?” he said. 
hand saved the button. 

“Mr. Torringford? I’m uncommonly glad 
to see you yourself again.” 

“Tt’s you whom I must thank for being 
myself again.” ‘Torringford’s smile illumined 
his thin, lined, brownish face. ‘I’m with- 
out words when I think of what I owe you. 
And you, too, Mr. Connaughton—” He 
turned to include the other man. 

“Oh, it wasn’t anything,” declared Mr. 
Connaughton. ‘There you lay and there we 
came. That’s all there was to it. You 
looked like a dead un, but your heart was 
going. So Blockett and Riggs—bully good 
guides, those fellows—made a stretcher of 
saplings; we got a little brandy between your 
teeth, laid you on the stretcher over our coats, 
and brought you home. Ten days later and 
you’re as good as new. Nothing much in it.” 

“That,” said Torringford, smiling again, 
“is a matter of opinion. Since my life was 
involved, you’ll understand my thinking there 
was a great deal in it.” 

“What’ll you take, Torringford?” inter- 
rupted Ray, to whom the slave of the but- 
ton had arrived. ‘‘ Martini—Scotch—what? 
Usual thing for you, Con? Well, Torring- 
ford, ’'m mighty glad we happened along 
when we did. We’re not to thank, but your 
lucky stars. We did nothing much, as Con- 
naughton says, but I guess you were fortunate 
that somebody came along.” 

‘“As I said before,” answered Torringford 
gravely, “‘I feel that I owe my life to you.” 

“Well, if that’s so, maybe you’ll forgive me 
at last for doing you out of your wife. A life 
for a wife, that cancels the debt, eh?” His 
laugh rang out boisterously. Even the bil- 





His outstretched 


liard players looked toward Torringford to 
see how the little man bore the thrust. 

If his spirit flinched before the brutality, his 
bearing gave no sign of it. 

“‘Hardly,” he said, smiling, “‘when the wife 
is such a one as yours, Mr. Ray, and the life a 
comparatively worthless affair like mine.” It 
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sounded like the easiest and perhaps the least 
sincere of retorts courteous, but Torringford 
at the moment was scarcely aware of its value 
asa parry. He looked squarely into the face 
of Mr. Arthur Ray and wondered, beneath his 
smile, if it were possible that the man—the 
gross fool—did not appreciate the fact that 
his wife was the marvel, the fair-flushed even- 
ing star, among women. 

“‘ By the way,” he went on, while Ray made 
his drink serve as a cover for his lack of 
speech. ‘How is Mrs. Ray?” 

“‘T guess she’s all right. I haven’t seen her 
for a couple of weeks; she’s in Lenox, with the 
youngsters. I’ve a place there now—next to 
Rhoades of the Standard Oil. Know him? 
No? Well, he has a pretty swell establish- 
ment up there; mine’s nothing much, but the 
missus likes it, and the kids. We've four; I 
suppose you know.” 

**No, I hadn’t happened to hear.” 

“Four pretty, healthy little brutes. You 
must know them, now that you’re home again, 
Torringford. I wrote Eve of our encounter 
and she sent you all sorts of messages. She’ll 
be glad to hear that you’re on your feet again. 
You haven’t seen her ina long time, have you?” 

“Tt’s about ten years.” 

“So long? Well, you won’t find her much 
changed. She’s handsomer than ever, I 
think. Don’t you, Connaughton? Don’t 
you think that Eve’s getting prettier all the 
time?” 

Torringford repressed a shudder. Evange- 
line “‘handsome”’! Evangeline “pretty”! Did 
the fool call the miracle of dawn “pretty”? 
Did he regard the majestic sweep of the planets 
as he did the involutions of a peasant chorus 
in a Broadway show? But Ray, serenely 
unaware of criticism, went on: 

“Oh, when you see her, Torringford, you’ll 
admit I have treated her well.” 

His full, boastful voice and laugh preceded 
Torringford into the dining room. The 
meal was bombarded with his vauntings. 
Every nerve in Torringford’s body tingled 
with disgust. But his morbidly questioning 
mind would not let him yield complete belief 
to the testimony of his distaste. After all, he 
faced a successful rival; and what masquer- 
ade of offended: sensibility might not mere 
jealousy put on? 

A day or two more of familiar intercourse, 
however, convinced him that it was not the 
light of a rekindled envy which showed Ray 
sO unattractive a figure. He had been pre- 
pared to find the man who had outweighed 
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him with Evangeline finer, more compelling, 
more satisfying to exquisiteness, than himself. 
And here was a loud-mouthed braggart, of 
dull though noisy wit, a man whose own 
successes, commercial, social, even amorous, 
were his constant themes, a man frankly in- 
different to the large aspects of life and duty. 

“Tt may be all right for you, Torringford,” 
he proclaimed on one occasion when Torring- 
ford had inadvertently criticised some lobby- 
ing in which Ray proved interested, “it may 
be all right for you to go in for all this civic 
righteousness. Your father, or your grand- 
father, or some other good old duck, who 
didn’t give a tinker’s dam for the public 
weal, made your living for you and you can 
afford to be as squeamish as you please. But 
we fellows that had to get out and hustle for 
our butter and jam and all the extras, we sim- 
ply can’t afford it. You say that what I’m 
doing for the D. C. & C. up there in Albany 
is an attempt to sell out the public to a corrupt 
corporation by means of a corrupt assembly. 
All right—say it. But if I don’t buy out the 
Legislature, some other fellow will. The bless- 
ed public will be exactly in the same position 
—granting, I mean, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, that you’re right in your premises. As 
a matter of fact you are a long way off. The 
franchise that the road wants will be a clear 
public benefit. Just let me explain to you—” 
and his voice boomed endlessly on. 

Listening, Torringford remembered the 
rapt shining of Evangeline’s eyes when he had 
been used, in the happy days of his engage- 
ment, to disclose to her all the plans of his 
young idealism. The eloquent smile, the 
silent appreciation—so much better than oth- 
er women’s voluble intelligence—how inspir- 
ing they had been! And for ten years now 
her fineness had been outraged, her intellect 
insulted, by these cheap arguments for dis- 
honesty, for indifference as ignoble as dis- 
honesty! How the man must have lacerated 
her, what a crucifixion life with him must 
have been! A hot wave of pity engulfed him; 
a love stronger than that of the young man 
threatened him. That had been youth’s 
desire to possess itself of beauty, to win sym- 
pathy for its aspirations, sweet companion- 
ship for its loneliness in the great loneliness of 
the new-found universe. This was man- 





hood’s protecting pity, manhood’s rage at the 
thought of the defilement of a sanctuary. 
That Ray’s cynical, vulgar materialism was 
no worse than that of half a million men did 
not make Torringford more tolerant. 


The 
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“Evangeline and her rosy, diaphanous draperies against the portiere.” 
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other half million, at any rate, had not been 
guilty of the blasphemy of leading their gross 
lives in Evangeline’s presence. 

He fell to picturing her as she would be after 
the years that had turned her from lovely girl- 
hood into womanhood. The wonderful oval 
of her face that had seemed as much a message 
of truth, a hymn of praise, as any poem, would 
be marred by suffering; the fluctuating color 
that had so often spoken for her when youth’s 
shyness sealed her lips to her fair thoughts 
would have ebbed into a permanent pallor; the 
starry, wide-set, innocent, glad eyes—what 
acquaintance with sorrow, what knowledge 
of outraged nobility, must lie in their trans- 
lucent depths; how the sensitive, proud mouth 
must be set in the line of restraint! 

He could not bear to see her, to mark the 
ravages of ignoble association upon her. Yet 
the desire to save her, to draw her again into 
her own region of eternal grace, to set her 
again in her own shrine, beat in him with a 
fervor beyond the love of his earlier years. 

It was after a conversation with Martha 
Endicott that he finally accepted one of the 
invitations from the Rays which had begun to 
assail him upon his return to the city. Mar- 
tha, to be sure, had advised against it, advised 
with an inexplicable entreaty in her manner. 
They had been talking of the working wom- 
en’s hotel again; both of them found them- 
selves on its executive committee, though Mar- 
tha persisted in declaring that there ought to 
be no such institution. 

“There should be no working women,” she 
maintained with cheerful, inconsequent me- 
dievalism. ‘But if there are, what they 
need is more wages. However, since you will 
have flaxseed poultices when the situation 
demands a surgeon’s knife, I suppose I can 
help concoct them.” 

Torringford was less reserved with Martha 
than with most women. He could remember 
when her uncomfortable cleverness at the 
younger dancing class had made her almost 
as dreaded a partner as his seriousness and 
awkwardness had made him. He could re- 
member even further back to the days when 
she, a very tiny, straight figure upon her horse 
at her father’s country place, and he, a 
scarcely more imposing one upon his, had 
ridden under the eye of one groom. As far 
as ease with his fellow-beings was possible to 
him, he was at ease with Martha. 

“Do you know Ray?” he asked abruptly 
on this occasion, rolling up the eleventh set of 
architect’s plans and dismissing the housing 


of working women from his mind. Martha 
made a faint grimace as she rang for tea. 

“For my sins, I sat next him at three dinners 
last season. I haven’t yet decided whether I’m 
losing or he’s achieving iinportance—which 
sounds beastly now I’ve said it.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“‘God made him and therefore let him pass 
for a man,” she quoted. ‘“‘Why do you want 
to talk about him, Dane? He’s a perfectly 
impossible person, don’t you think? I sup- 
pose he’s trying to work you into some of his 
schemes—they aren’t always pretty ones.” 
Then a clear color mounted her humorous, 
tired face. She suddenly recalled who Arthur 
Ray was. For a second she rattled the tea- 
cups. Then she raised her honest eyes. 

“T beg your pardon, Dane,” she said. ‘I 
forgot for the instant that he was the man 
Evangeline Whiting married.” 

“‘He’s also the man who picked me up in 
the woods last month. They’ve been asking 
me to come to Lenox ever since. And now 
they’re in town and they have begun to invite 
me to dinner.” 

“Are you going?” Martha awaited his 
answer a little with the air of a woman bracing 
herself to receive courageously a blow. Tor- 
ringford did not notice her manner. 

“That’s the point,” he answered. “I 
haven’t seen Evangeline since the breaking of 
our enfagement. You know that perform- 
ance—revising relations, converting love into 
friendship—has always seemed to me unnec- 
essary and even unwise. But now I owe 
him any courtesy he may ask. He wants me 
for business purposes chiefly, I think.” 

Martha sipped her tea slowly. 

“Tt’s a long time,” she said. ‘‘ Would it 
really be so hard to—revise your feelings? 
Are you still afraid of opening an old wound 
by seeing her?” 

“Tt isn’t exactly that,” answered Torring- 
ford, painstakingly accurate. “The old 
feeling was pretty well starved out, I think, 
before I came back. But I’m afraid of a new 
one. The man—he is a coarse brute, isn’t 
he? And when I think of her, subjected to 
his vulgarities all these years, hurt every hour 
by his stupidities, jarred by his ill-breeding, 
disgusted by his lack of common honor— 
when I think of what she has been through, 
Martha, I am afraid to see her. I am afraid 
of pitying her too much.” 

“She married him quite of her own voli- 
tion,” stabbed Martha. But the thrust 
glanced away from his unselfishness. 
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“You mean she has only herself to blame 
for whatever has resulted from her own 
choice? That isn’t your usual judgment, is 
it, Martha? ‘Though I confess I don’t under- 
stand it—her throwing me over for him. He 
could never have seemed a gentleman to even 
the most primitive intelligence, and to her, 
with her standards, her intuitions— But look 
around you. See the contemptible tricks 
Nature is forever playing upon men and wom- 
en in the matter of love and choice. It’s the 
wildest gambling, all of it, and when congeni- 
ality and happiness do result, it’s blind bull 
luck and nothing more.” 

“Well,” Martha spoke impatiently as he 
paused; “‘granted that all the impulses of 
youth show nothing true of the tastes and 
characters of those who feel them, grant that, 
for the sake of some bitter jest of her own, 
Nature is everlastingly deluding Titania with 
Bottom—what has all this to do with your 
going to the Rays’ to dinner?” 

“‘She must have awakened long ago.” He 
struggled to clarify his thought by speech. 
“Tt might hurt her to see me—to be reminded 
—oh, I’m not able to express it. I don’t want 
to hurt her. I can’t bear to see her mortified 
in my presence; I don’t want her to guess that 
her husband is willing to play upon my respect 
for my own love—is willing to use me, her old 
lover, for his own cheap purposes. In short, 
Martha, I don’t think I could bear the sight of 
her humiliation. God knows, I’m not much 
of a man to enchain a woman’s fancy, but I 
know how to cherish and to reverence her— 
and he doesn’t. She could not but feel the 
difference between the devotion I could have 
given her, drab and uninteresting as it looked 
to her once, and his—his ineffable coarseness. 
I don’t want to hurt her.” 

“Dane,” Martha leaned forward in her 
low chair and touched his hand, ‘“‘you are a 
very good man, a very simple-hearted, good 
man, my dear. There is no one like you—no 
one.” He pressed her fingers gratefully, ab- 
sent-mindedly. ‘‘Don’t go,” she went on 
earnestly. ‘‘Don’t go. Don’t see her. No 
matter how much they urge you—don’t! ” 

That very evening, walking through the 
glittering, noisy dusk toward his rooms, inde- 
finably touched by the recollection of the 
affectionate anxiety of his old friend’s voice, 
he was overtaken by Arthur Ray. Eagerly 
the man who had been the means of sav- 
ing his life congratulated himself upon the 
chance meeting; he was just thinking of Tor- 
ringford; had Torringford any engagement 
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that evening? Torringford, unresourceful in 
those emergencies where the only resource is 
a lie, confessed that he had no engagement. 
Ah! Neither had the Rays. Torringford 
must come up to dinner—must. It would be 
the pleasantest of reunions, quiet, intimate, 
informal. Evangeline was beginning to feel 
hurt at Torringford’s refusal to see her again; 
and he, Ray himself, had been longing for 
just such an opportunity to lay before Tor- 
ringford, at leisure, that matter of the direc- 
torate of the new mining company. To 
decline the profusely proffered hospitality 
longer became impossible, even to churlish- 
ness. ‘Torringford went to his home pledged 
to appear at the Rays’ at the dinner hour. 

Waiting in a drawing-room of merely con- 
ventional opulence, scanning it with uncon- 
scious wistfulness for the sure touch of grace 
that should mark it Evangeline’s, he reminded 
himself of many things. She would be thirty- 
one now, not twenty-one, a mother, not a 
maiden, a wife habituated to the hourly 
repression of her finest thought, her most 
flowerlike fancy. He must be prepared. 

He heard the faint rustle of her silks. The 
curtains parted and she came in, Ray at her 
shoulder. Torringford had a moment’s con- 
fused impression of delicate quince blossoms 
faintly aglow beneath a blue limpidity of sky, 
of something bright as sunlight and more rare, 
more wonderful. As he took her soft, warm 
hand into his own icy one, the vision resolved 
itself into Evangeline and her rosy, diapha- 
nous draperies against the portitre, Evan- 
geline with wide-set, innocent, glad eyes, 
Evangeline, the oval of whose cheek, the fluc- 
tuating color of whose bloom, the dewy ten- 
derness of whose smile, the dear expectancy 
of whose lifted glance had known no ravage, 
no change, in all the years. 

“Well, Torringford, have I taken pretty 
good care of her, or haven’t I?” demanded 
Ray jocosely, as they shook hands. Evan- 
geline pouted fleetingly. 

“You mustn’t fish for me, Arthur,” she ad- 
monished him. ‘Don’t try to make Dane 
compliment me on first sight.” 

‘But indeed the years have stood still with 
you,” said Torringford. He could not with- 
draw his eyes from her beauty. It illumi- 
nated the room. He saw it deepen with joy 
in his admiration, like a gem palpitating in a 
concentrated light. 

““You’ve grown a flatterer,” she said, shak- 
ing her head reprovingly. “I’m an old 


woman—and I’m growing atrociously fat.” 
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“You should see her gym bills, Torring- 
ford,” said Ray, laughing. ‘‘She gets weighed 
once a week and takes her waist measure— 
how often, Eve? Oh, the madam isn’t going 
to develop any embon point, not if she knows 
herself.” Evangeline’s half-chiding, half- 
amused laugh chimed silverly with her hus- 
band’s appreciation of his own wit. 

The dinner, elaborately epicurean, wore 
itself to a close to an accompaniment of trivi- 
alities and personalities. Evangeline, who 
had once had the great gift of silence, had 
learned the use of tinsel speech. Finally they 
sat in the library over their coffee, intimately 
at ease. A message, prearranged Torring- 
ford knew, summoned Ray to his study, and 
the two old lovers were alone together. 

“T had hoped,” she said at last, sounding 
the inevitable personal note that had so re- 
pelled him during the dinner, “that you would 
have married long ago, Dane. I never 
thought ’—from less lovely lips the words 
would have come simperingly—‘“‘I never 
thought that you would take it so badly— 
my—” Torringford arrested her speech by a 
little gesture. ‘‘But, perhaps,” she went on, 
sentimental challenge in her voice, “I flatter 
myself. Perhaps it is not on my account you 
are still a bachelor?” 

“You must not reproach yourself with my 
bachelorhood,” he answered, stiff in spite of 
himself. 

“But I cannot help it,” she persisted plain- 
tively. ‘I should so like to see you happy, 
happy as Arthur and Tare. If you knew how 
happy we are, I think you could forgive me.” 

“Dear Mrs. Ray”—Torringford could not 
force to his lips the familiar name that had 
meant so long the clear flame of beauty and of 
aspiration—‘‘please do not talk like this. 
Surely I never gave your kindness cause for 
self-reproach. And now, of course, the sight 
of your happiness can only—” He paused. 
He looked at her with her rapt, waiting eyes, 
her faintly parted lips. He could have died, 
he thought, not to have known how little they 
meant. ‘‘Surely,” he finished, ‘‘that can only 
make me glad that you followed your heart.” 

“You were always so noble,” she mur- 
mured, “‘so magnanimous.” Then she drift- 
ed on. He heard the soft cadences of her 
voice. He wished that Ray would return—he 
wanted to get away. If only she looked less 
like an alabaster lamp of loveliness through 
which the divine light of a wonderful soul 
shone! And finally he was conscious that 
she was “hoping” he would serve on the 


directorate of the new mining company Ar- 
thur was forming. It was in the desire to 
escape before the strangulation of his last 
memory, his last cherished vision of her, that 
he made a promise to see Arthur about it in 
the morning, and fled. 


“Martha,” he said abruptly next day, “I 
have seen Evangeline. I came in to tell you.” 

“Oh!” Martha’s exclamation was a com- 
monplace subterfuge to gain a second’s time. 

“She is as beautiful as ever,” he went on 
relentlessly. ‘‘ More beautiful.” 

“‘Certainly she is wonderfully lovely and in 
a very rare way,” agreed Martha evenly. 

“When you advised me so strongly not to 
see her, was it because you feared my be- 
ing enthralled again by her loveliness? Of 
course you knew what I had never guessed— 
that it was always her beauty, never the 
woman herself. Did you fear I could not 
resist it again?” He made no apology for 
his cross-questioning. 

“No,” replied Martha indifferently. 

“‘What was it then?” 

“My dear Dane ”—her direct, kind, un- 
happy eyes met his squarely—‘“‘I will tell you 
the truth. Inever, for a moment, feared your 
being bound to her again. I only wanted to 
spare your disillusionment. You and I are 
old friends—good friends,” she hurried a 
little. ‘‘I would always be glad to spare you 
pain. I hated to have the dream you were so 
faithful to all these years—that dream of the 
ideal woman— Oh, I don’t know. And 
it’s always an esthetic pleasure to see a man 
capable of illusions.” 

“And you knew all the time that she was 
only an exquisite shell, reflecting whatever 
lights were nearest, not a fine-flaming spirit 
shining through gloriously fashioned clay?” 

Martha stared athima moment. The new 
note in his voice was one of power. Would 
emancipation from even a chivalrous, high- 
minded slavery bring him into fuller man- 
hood? The question wavered in her eyes. 
Then she relapsed into her customary mood 
of tolerance. 

“And if she is—are you going to blame her? 
You know it is not her own selection that 
makes her lack—what did you so eloquently 
call it?-—the fine-flaming spirit.” 

“T find I am not thinking so much about 
her,” he answered, ‘‘poor Evangeline! I’m 
thinking of another woman I’ve known for— 
thirty years, is it, Martha?—and never knew 
until this hour.” 
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surprise which had 
flashed into Bartow’s face 
as we alighted from the 
carriage deepened into 
amazement as he gazed 
around. Our driver had 
pulled up beside a little pile 
of stones which some one—presumably the 
sheriff of Plumas County—-had erected to 
mark the spot where, some forty hours before, 
the Oruville and Quincy stage had been 
halted and robbed of $30,000 in gold. It was 
certainly a strange place for such a crime; 
fully 300 feet from the nearest cover, and not 
fifty paces from the beginning of the down 
grade and probable safety. Shaking off his 
astonishment, Bartow glanced at his watch. 

“Half past ten. We'll wait here for Cald- 
well and his posse, and do the rest on foot.” 

Dismissing the carriage, he plunged at 
once into his work. With hands thrust deep 
in his loose sack and eyes sweeping the ground 
to right and left across his path, he seemed 
soon to have merged all other senses into that 
of vision. From boyhood his power of sight 
had been phenomenal, and if there had beena 
lost pin upon that acre or so of ground which 
he covered while we waited for the sheriff, I 
verily believe he would have found it. So 
far, however, as I could note, he made but 
one discovery worthy of record. Over by the 
eastern edge of the clearing, in a little spot of 
verdure, I saw him kneel and use his rule and 
dividers. He must have found footprints. 
In the meantime, I was left to my cigar. 

It was Thursday morning. On Tuesday 
evening the general superintendent of Wells, 
Fargo & Co., which concern was the real 
victim of the crime, had received a dispatch 
signed by John Hargrave, the president of 
a Quincy bank, Mr. Milton K. Temple, a 
San Francisco mine operator temporarily in 
Quincy, and a number of other prominent 
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business men whose names I have now for- 
gotten, giving a brief account of the robbery 
and asking that Hume or Bartow be sent up 
atonce. That was whereI camein. Nelson 
Bartow and I had clubbed chestnut trees 
together in our school days back in Pennsyl- 
vania. He saw the value of the thing to a 
newspaper man, and gave me the chance. 

At Laporte, Bartow had received a second 
dispatch from Hargrave advising him that the 
sheriff’s posse was still in the mountains, but 
was expected back some time on Thursday 
morning. In fact, Bartow had barely com- 
pleted his examination of the footprints when 
we heard the sound of the dogs. 

For more than thirty hours, with Win- 
chesters on their shoulders, the party had 
been scouring mountain side and cafion, and 
they were as tired a lot as I have ever chanced 
to see. Nevertheless, two of their number, 
Mr. Temple and a young fellow named Jesse 
Grace, at once volunteered to accompany us 
back along the ridge. It was from Grace that 
I obtained my first connected account of the 
affair in hand. His narrative was substan- 
tially as follows: On the day of the robbery 
the stage carried but one through passenger, 
an old German by the name of Schwartzbrod. 
Five or six others had booked from Oroville, 
but had dropped off at their various destina- 
tions along the route. The last of these was 
Temple himself, who had blue gravel inter- 
ests just south of Cherokee Ridge and was 
making a flying visit to one of his mines. 
Later he was to meet Caldwell for a crack at 
the deer. With no more exciting experience 


than a five minutes’ chat with old Billy Legget 
midway up the grade, the stage reached the 
summit. It is from this height that the north- 
bound traveler gets his first view of Quincy. 

Suddenly the driver’s gazewas diverted from 
the familiar outlook by what he described as 
an “‘all-fired big jerk on the boot”—the boot 
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being that rear projection of the mountain- 
going stage generally used for the conveyance 
of baggage. It seemed, Bunson said, as if 
somebody, running up from behind, had 
grabbed the straps to help himself along. 
The next instant the barrel of a Winchester 
rifle was thrust across the near fore wheel to 
within a few inches of his head. Of the man 
who held it he could say no more than that his 
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of rocks a few rods down the road and stood 
twenty minutes. When at length he got under 
way, he had gone but a few hundred feet be- 
fore he encountered Sheriff Caldwell, his son 
Gwinn, and my informant, Grace, and told of 
his experience. 

The sheriff’s opportune appearance was due 
to the appointment by which his party and 
Temple were to meet at a point convenient to 





“We scrambled over rocks and crept into chaparral, peering and probing.” 


face was covered with some sort of a cloth, 
and that the hand which grasped the rifle 
barrel wore a black glove. Two other men 
were standing by the stage doors, but Bunson 
confessed that he had not turned his head 
to look at them. Schwartzbrod also believed 
that the doors were guarded, but he was too 
badly frightened to be sure of anything. 

By command of the man with the rifle the 
iron box was drawn from its berth beneath 
the seat and tumbled to the ground. Then, 
by like command, Bunson drove to a point 


the latter’s mine and go for a three days’ hunt 
over near the Little Blue Lakes. Caldwell 
sent Bunson tearing down the grade to sum- 
mon a posse, and with his two companions 
went at once in pursuit of the highwaymen. 
At the summit they hastened out along the 
ridge to the Bull Head Rocks, a little spur 
of the western Sierras which afforded the 
fugitives their first safe stopping place. Dusk 
was coming on, and the sheriff called a halt 
to consider the next step. 

While they were discussing the matter 
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Caldwell’s dog, Sloat, took to the rocks on his 
own account. Presently he began to bark, 
but so mildly as to give no suggestion of a 
visible foe. Then, startlingly near at hand, 
came the crack of a rifle, and the dog was 
silenced. The shot was so close, indeed, that 
Grace declared that he not only saw the flash 
but heard the final impact of the bullet on the 
rock. 

Maddened by the certainty of the robbers’ 
presence, and the slaughter of his favorite dog, 
Caldwell was about to enter the fortress, when 
the ears of all three were greeted by the sound 
of a second and more distant shot. It came 
from well down the slope of the ridge, and 
Caldwell, instantly surmising its source, dis- 
charged his own gun in token of haste. The 
second shot was fired by Temple, in response 
to what he had taken to be the sheriff’s signal 
of impatience, and ten minutes later he came 
puffing up the steep hillside. But a moment 
was required for explanation, and the party 
entered the rocks. Near to their southern 
border they found the still warm body of the 
dog, but nothing more. 

The next morning the posse, including the 
now futile hunting party, began a thorough 
search of the Bull Head Rocks and the near- 
by mountains into which they merge. Half 
a mile to the east of the body of the dog they 
came upon their only clew: It was a piece 
of faded blue cloth caught on the thorn of a 
bramble. It might have been a fragment 
from the blouse or overalls of a laborer, and 
merely went to confirm, what had seemed in- 
evitable from the first, that the robbers had 
fled directly to the high mountains. 

As soon as Bartow had mastered these 
details, he set to work in deadly earnest. He 
did not believe that the highwaymen, with 
the sheriff hot on their tracks, could have 
transported the heavy iron box intact to 
the mountains. For two mortal hours we 
scrambled over rocks and crept into chaparral, 
peering and probing into every hole and 
crevice which by any possibility might contain 
the missing treasure. We found nothing, 
however, and at noon Bartow called a halt 
beside a shaded spring. He was stubborn on 
the subject of the treasure, but hopeless as to 
the highwaymen themselves. 

“The money is somewhere on the top of 
this hill,” he declared, “and the robbers, 
as far as we are concerned, might as well 
be in Japan. I’m after the thing I may pos- 
sibly get.” 

It was then that Temple advanced a theory 
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with which, as a newspaper man, I found 
myself in enthusiastic sympathy. 

“Mr. Bartow, I believe that the man who 
did this robbery is that same dare-devil who, 
off and on, has been keeping the mountain 
sheriffs up of nights for the last two years— 
the fellow who murdered a stage driver up in 
Tehama—or was it Lassen ?—County, last 
summer.” 

“The Man with the Gray Mask? My 
dear sir, don’t you remember that he was 
killed over in Sierra in August?” 

There was the suggestion of amusement in 
Bartow’s tone, but the glance which he turned 
on Temple’s face belied his voice. 

“Certainly,” responded the latter, “but 
have you forgotten that he had already been 
killed up in Alpine in May? He hasn’t been 
killed in Plumas at all, and this performance 
looks immensely like his handiwork.” 

Bartow laughed, and arose to his feet. 

“That fellow still has you mining people in 
a cold perspiration. All crimes north of 
Sacramento, from pocket-picking to murder, 
you charge to the account of the Gray Mask. 
If you’re rested now, we'll go on out to those 
rocks. I want a look at them.” 

An hour later Bartow and I paused beneath 
the shade of a small oak to the north of the 
Bull Head Rocks. Grace and Temple had 
gone out to the south. We had been search- 
ing for the tracks of a horse. Bartow leaned 
his rifle—or, more accurately, Grace’s rifle— 
against the trunk of the tree, handed me a 
cigar, lighted one himself, and sat down on a 
cedar log to reflect. 

“Sort of dull business, this detection of 
crime,” I suggested, when our cigars were in 
working order. 

Bartow gazed at me curiously for the space 
of three long pulls. | 

“Herford,” he replied slowly, “this case 
presents possibilities which are simply dam- 
nable. And one of them is beginning to look 
as real as it is infernal. I want your help. 
Bunson and the German talk about two or 
three robbers. My guess is that there was 
only one. Pick up all you can on that point. 
It’s important.” 

“Because,” I suggested, “if there were two 
or more, the fellow you and Temple were dis- 
cussing a while ago wasn’t in it?” 

“Exactly. He fears no foe, but he ever- 


lastingly declines the risk of a friend. He 
has no accomplices.” 

** And you have found his tracks back there 
by the road?” I ventured. 

















“My glance fell upon something which held me staring.” 


“Tf my memory of the measurements is 
correct, yes. They’re small for a man, and 
as neat as the stamp on a pound of butter. 
He always leaves a few of them as a sort of 
signature to his transactions. But unless I’ve 
made the mistake of my life, they’re forgeries.” 

“‘Forgeries?” 

“Yes. But let that go for the present. If 
Bunson was stopped by more than one man, 
none of them was the Gray Mask. I tell 
you, Phil,” he exclaimed, as he laid his hand 
on my knee, “it would be the biggest thing 
on the boards to get a straight clew on that 
scoundrel. I’d lose a lot of sleep for the 
chance.” 

For a while, then, we smoked without talk- 
ing. But there was something about Bartow 
that day which was recalling old times and 
old ways. And one of the reviving memories 
was the faculty which he had as a boy of 
doing one thing with both hands and all his 
heart and something very different with his 
brain. Great visible activity used to be the 
screen behind which he plotted his strata- 
gems, which, when fully plotted, he sprung 
on the rest of us with a glee that was all his 
own. There seemed to be a touch of that 
old duplicity in his activity to-day, and at 
last I accused him, 


““See here, Nelse, what’s this all about— 
this looking for treasure under blackberry 
vines, and for horse tracks on granite slabs? 
What are vou really after?” 

He looked at me with eyebrows lifting, and 
there was no sign of a smile. 

“It means that there has been a most re- 
markable robbery, committed under most 
remarkable circumstances—in the middle of a 
ten-acre lot in broad daylight within seventy 
feet of a down grade—and I’m trying to get to 
the bottom of it.” 

“Oh, of course. But why “i 

I was cut short by an exclamation. Bartow 
had risen from his log and was standing once 
more with hands in coat pockets peering into 
some sort of a burrow at the root of the tree. 

“*What do you suppose lives down there?” 
he asked. 

“Fox, woodchuck, owls, and rattlesnakes,” 
I responded comprehensively, amused at the 
abruptness of his retreat. 

“Phil, I-want you to do me a favor. In 
exactly five minutes from now, run the muzzle 
of this rifle down that hole and fire it off.” 

I stared at him. 

“And after that, what?” 

“Then I'll come back,” he responded, and 
turned and hurried away. He seemed to be 
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in earnest. I waited the specified time, and 
then went through the solemn performance of 
firing down the hole at nothing. When he 
returned he took the rifle, pumped out the 
empty shell, and refilled the magazine. 

“Much obliged,” he said, and began to talk 
of something else. 

I asked no questions, for during those five 
minutes of waiting a startling thing had 
begun to sprout in my own brain. It had 
grown rapidly, taking hold of my imagination 
as the craving for the bottle grips the throat of 
the toper. I determined to work it out upon 
my own responsibility. I must have an hour 
or two down the south grade alone. Slipping 
away from the rest, I put back toward the 
stage road. 

On my way I stopped to drink at the spring 
where we had rested a few hours before. I 
had arisen on my knees, and was wiping the 
moisture from my lips, when my glance fell 
upon something which held me staring and 
breathless. It was merely a set of footprints 
—‘‘small for a man, and as neat as the stamp 
on a pound of butter.” Bartow’s words sud- 
denly filled my ears. I looked around, half 
expecting to see the man who had made the 


tracks. Then it came to me that Grace had. 


stood just there when Bartow handed him up 
his drinking cup. For one instant I felt my- 
self growing pale; the next, I laughed at the 
state of my nerves. And, at any rate, Bartow 
had pronounced those others forgeries— 
whatever that might happen to mean in this 
case—and these I knew to be genuine. 

I had my trip down the south slope and 
yet was the first to reach Quincy. When the 
others arrived, Bartow went at once to the 
sheriff’s office, and was busy for the better 
part ofan hour. He joined me at supper, but 
I knew from his manner that something had 
gone wrong. In a corner of the porch, when 
Temple had joined us and each had his cigar, 
I learned what it was. 

“Temple, I believe you’ve spent a good deal 
of time in this locality, and have a knowledge 
of things in general?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve dabbled in placer mining 
all over this end of the State. In fact, I put 
in about as much time in the mountains as I 
do at the Bay. What can I tell you?” 

“What sort of a man is the sheriff of 
Plumas County?” 

“Charlie Caldwell? Why, Caldwell’s all 
right.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to differ. He’s handled 
this case like a blind man, I’ve studied the 
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geography up yonder foot by foot, and the 
robber or robbers never carried that treasure 
on foot to the Bull Head Rocks. Over that 
ground, it would have been a load for a horse. 
It was cached somewhere in that labyrinth of 
rocks and vines that Grace calls the Rattle- 
snakes’ Nest. We’ve searched everything 
else. Grace says it’s a funeral to go in there, 
but, snakes or no snakes, the place ought to 
have been searched within two hours of the 
robbery.” 

“But you mustn’t forget that the sheriff 
himself has been on the jump ever since 
Tuesday night,” Temple protested mildly. 

“That’s what he says,” Bartow retorted 
impatiently, “but it’s the first time I ever 
heard a public officer excuse himself from 
doing his duty because he was sleepy. I’ve 
just had a straight talk with him, and I’m 
going to write him a letter that he can’t mis- 
understand. And I’m going to write it now.” 

Tossing his half-smoked cigar over the 
porch railing, he arose and went into the 
office. 

“Just run your eyes over that, both of you,” 
he said, when he returned a few minutes later 
with an open letter in his hand. 

“Just a trifle salty,” was Temple’s com- 
ment. ‘There must be some sort of mis- 
understanding ‘i 

“Not a bit of it. He knows exactly what I 
think, and it won’t do for me to go to that 
office again. We'd get to pulling hair. Here, 
porter, take this letter to——” 

“‘Bartow, suppose vou let me take it, and 
go over the matter with him. I think I can 
fix-it.” 

“But I’ve no right to drag you into a 
miserable little wrangle like this with one of 
your own friends.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. He and I understand 
each other too well to quarrel. I'll be glad 
to do it.” 

Temple arose, and, none too gracefully, 
Bartow surrendered the letter. 

“T’ll have to say to you, Mr. Temple, that 
after what has happened I don’t propose to 
take your man’s word for anything. I’m 
going to organize a party of my own, and if the 
sheriff hasn’t searched those rocks by eight 
in the morning, I shall do it myself. If I 
have to do that, I’ll lodge a formal complaint 
against Caldwell with the county judge. 
However, don’t misunderstand me. I’m 
obliged to you for your good nature.” 

They left the hotel together, and were gone 
almost an hour. Bartow was the first to 
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return, and his temper was manifestly im- 
proved. 

“I’ve had luck,’ he announced, as he 
dropped into the chair by my side. ‘‘That 
man Legget is in town, and they tell me he 
knows Cherokee Ridge from top to bottom. 
I’ve engaged him to head the searching party. 
The stage company has given Bunson a day 
off, and he’ll go along. He knows the box, 
and can save us from searching a lot of im- 
possible places.” 

“Legget, the man who met the stage on 
the up grade?” 

“Yes. He’s 
to get six more.” 

‘**But you 
won’t need any 
of them,” re- 
marked Tem- 
ple, who re- 
joined usat that 
moment. 

“There isn’t 
anything really 
the matter with 
Caldwell,”’ he 
explained. “A 
little touch of 
jealousy, per- 
haps. As soon 
as he cooled 
down, I found 
him reasonable 
enough. He’ll 
put ten men in 
those rocks by 
seven o’clock 
to-morrow 
morning. He’s 
getting them to- 
gether now. In 
view of the 
facts, Bartow, I 
took the liberty of not presenting your 
letter.” 

For an instant I thought Nelse was going 
to fly off the handle again, but he caught him- 
self in time. 

“Temple, this has been immensely good of 
you. I’m afraid my temper goes sour in these 
high altitudes. However, if I am to be on 
deck early in the morning, I must have some 
sleep. This mountain climbing rather does 
me up. I’m off to bed. Good night!” 

Temple and I stayed to finish our cigars. 

In my own bed that night I became 
conscious of a dawning sense of disappoint- 





“<By the ghost in Hamlet! He comes!’” 
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ment with Nelson Bartow. I had not ex- 
pected him to accomplish a miracle, but I had 
looked for something definite and intelligible. 
His only visible accomplishment so far was a 
quarrel with the county sheriff. When I fell 
asleep, his picture was in my mind as he had 
stood holding out that savage epistle—which, 
after all, had never been delivered. 

Perhaps an hour later I awoke to find him 
standing over me with a half-open bull’s-eye 
lantern in his hand. 

“Get into your clothes. Don’t make any 
noise, and bring 
your pistol.” 

There was as- 
suredly no want 
of purpose now, 
in either his 
words or man- 
ner. In five 
minutes we had 
passed down 
the darkened 
hall to a back 
staircase and 
out through an 
unlocked win- 
dow. 

‘*Has any- 
thing turned 
up?” I asked. 

“‘No, but 
something 
will.” 

“Are we go- 
ing for the 


treasure?” 
“cc Yes ” 
g “What time 
"N\ Fatece oe Afar is it?” 


‘*Between 
eleven and 
twelve. Her- 
ford,” he said, when we were well away from 
the building, “ vou’re the reserve corps of this 
expedition, and a whole lot may depend on 
you. You must keep in the background, 
and keep cool. ‘If the man we’re after breaks 
away, see that he doesn’t get to the woods. 
If the time comes to shoot, it will be criminal 
to hesitate. He’s the most desperate scoun- 
drel between Del Norte and San Diego.” 

I had heard earnestness in Bartow’s voice 
before, but never like that. A covered wagon 
was waiting for us just at the suburbs of the 
town, and with a word of greeting to the two 
men upon the driver’s seat, we clambered in. 
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Presently I recognized one of the men as Mr. 
Crawford, the Quincy representative of Wells, 
Fargo & Co. I realized, too, that the present 
party was secret in its movements, and un- 
official in its character. Our seat was back 
by the tailboard, and the noise of the wheels 
gave us a measure of privacy. 

“Bartow, you and the man who stole the 
money know where it is hidden,” I began 
when we were well under way. 

Ves,” 

“By this plan of having the rocks searched 
early in the morning you have given him notice 
that to-night is his last opportunity to pull it 
out.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Tt’s a clever trap. Shall I tell you whom 
you will catch in it?” 

““Why—ves, if it’s perfectly convenient to 
you, I wish you would.” 

“William Legget. The man who believes 
he is to head the searching party in the 
morning. The man who knows all about 
the Cherokee Ridge.” 

“Man alive, don’t you know that Legget 
was one of the posse that ran the robber into 
the mountains?” 

‘And found the blue rag? Yes. And he 
hung that rag on the bush five minutes before 
it was found.” 

Then Bartow astonished me by expressing 
my own thoughts. 

“‘And you’ve got Legget’s record as a horse 
thief, and you’ve studied out the fact that he 
could have started up the hill—after he met 
the stage out on that long loop to the west and 
learned of the treasure and the single passenger 
—and have beaten Bunson to the summit?” 

“Yes. He had the hypotenuse of the 
triangle, while the stage had to crawl out the 
base and up the perpendicular. He could, 
and I believe did, beat Bunson by a full quar- 
ter of an hour.” 

“The only trouble with that theory is—that 
there are others equally good,” responded 
Bartow slowly. ‘‘Let me give you one. 
Suppose Bunson and Schwartzbrod put their 
heads together and decided to divide thirty 
thousand dollars between them. Imagine 
them pulling up at some convenient point, 
and hiding the box to await the blowing over 
of the little excitement which always follows 
these episodes. After they had disposed of 
the treasure they had nothing to do except to 
go howling down the road until they met some- 
body to listen to their tale of woe. What’s in 
the way of that theory?” 
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“Only a dead dog,” I responded. “If 
Bunson and Schwartzbrod robbed the stage, 
who killed Caldwell’s dog, and why?” 

Bartow uttered a little exclamation as of 
increasing interest, and was silent for half a 
minute. 

“Herford, I'll give you another, but re- 
member I don’t say it’s either the last or 
the most probable. But it’s interesting. On 
the day of the robbery three armed men left 
Quincy in time to have reached and crossed 
the summit of the Cherokee Ridge half an 
hour ahead of the north-bound stage. One of 
them, the sheriff of the county, is generally 
informed as to the dates at which treasure is 
shipped to Quincy from the San Francisco 
mint. Thirty thousand dollars is a tempta- 
tion, and there is no better shield against sus- 
picion than a good reputation.” 

“In heaven’s name, Nelse, do you mean 
that Caldwell, Grace, and the boy did this 
thing?” 

““My dear Phil, I’m merely bringing out a 
theory to match your own, and show you what 
sort of a case we’ve got in hand. To avoid 
the suggestion which might arise from an 
exact agreement in numbers, suppose two of 
the three men remained down the Quincy 
grade, and only one went on until he met 
the stage. One man, with the gray mask and 
black glove, could have committed the robbery 
as easily as three. Then, while Bunson was 
trembling at the point of rocks, the man with 
the gun disposed of the box, cut back down 
the hill, and rejoined his companions. When 
they met Bunson, of course they all went wild 
over the story of their own performance.” 

“And the sacrifice of the dog drove the last 
nail into the coffin of suspicion,” I inter- 
polated eagerly, “‘and the blue rag was hung 
to the bush by one of the three the next 
morning as a false lead, and the footprints that 
you found near the road, and which I found 
again near the spring—small for a man, and 
wonderfully neat, were made by the one who 
came on ahead of the rest, and g 

“And now, my dear fellow,” Bartow in- 
terrupted, “‘I’ve set a trap for the man who 
belongs in it. But unless we bag some one, 
these theories of ours will simply destroy each 
other. We must have our man.” 

When we reached that wild confusion of 
rock and vine within which I was now assured 
the treasure was hidden, the wagon was driven 
at once to a place of concealment, and our 
long vigil began. Bartow and I lay behind 
a little clump of rocks some hundreds of feet 
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east of the “‘Nest,’? while Crawford and his 
companion stationed themselves further to 
the left. For the most part we were silent, 
but as the hours dragged by we were obliged 
to resort to conversation as a mere antidote to 
somnolence. It was after a particularly long 
silence that Bartow startled me by the tone in 
which he pronounced my name. 

“Phil!” 

“What is it?” 

“T’ve been thinking. One can’t tell what 
may happen in the dark. I don’t expect to do 
it, but of course it is possible that I may get 
in front of a bullet to-night. If I should 
be killed and my man should get away un- 
identified, some other fellow will have to go 
over this case again when it’s cold. In thirty 
days from now, to a man who starts from the 
beginning, it’ll be a mighty hard trail. So I 
don’t like the idea of my own work being 
wasted. If anything happens, I want you to 
pass itonto Hume. Give him my points, and 
he can test them and go ahead in his own 
way.” 


“T don’t like the testamentary flavor of the 
situation,” I replied, “but, of course, I'll 
undertake to give Hume the facts—if neces- 
sary. You want to call his attention to the 
three possibilities, as to Legget, the sheriff’s 
party, and Bunson and his passenger.” 

“Well, no,” responded Bartow slowly. 
“He'll see all that at a glance. But there are 
one or two isolated points which may be rather 
obscure to a new man who comes late into the 
field. 

“First, the blue rag makes it clear that the 
robber did not take to the mountains. It is 
entirely too large and stout to have been torn 
out by the thorns of a bramble. It was hung 
up for the sole purpose of being taken down. 
In its last analysis the performance with the 
blue rag means that the criminal was one of 
the sheriff’s posse which went out on the 
morning after the robbery.” 

“T don’t believe there’s a doubt of that,” I 
assented, ‘“‘and Legget, Caldwell, Grace, and 
Bunson were all there.” 

“Second,” Bartow went on, “the robber 
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rode part way up the grade on the boot of the 
stage. The idea of an open attack in broad 
daylight by a single masked and armed man 
charging out from that coveris absurd. When 
the time came, he dropped off the boot and so 
set it to vibrating. Both Bunson and Schwartz- 
brod noticed it, but the warning came too late 
to do any good.” 

“And either Legget or Grace might have 
been the man,” I interpolated, my mind fol- 
lowing the possibilities as they developed. 

“Yes, Grace left Quincy in time to have 
crossed the ridge and intercepted the stage 
long before it reached the summit. In fact— 
and this is what I want Hume to know—a 
man can start even with the stage at the bottom 
of the south grade, strike straight up the hill on 
foot, and easily intercept the stage again as it 
comes back from the last of those long curves 
to the west. By lying low until it pulls by he 
will have no trouble in stealing a ride on the 
boot. 

“Third, there’s a matter of interest con- 
nected with those shots which were heard by 
the party at the Bull Head Rocks—the one 
which killed the dog and the answer away 
down the hill. Give it to Hume for what it is 
worth. By running the muzzle of your rifle 
down the burrow of a woodchuck, for instance, 
and firing it, you can deaden the sound, hide 
the flash, dispose of the smoke, kill the echo, 
and so produce an excellent delusion as to 
distance. In a moment of excitement, two 
hundred yards may easily be mistaken for a 
quarter of a mile. It’s a fact worth know- 
ing. 

“Finally, remind Hume that the Gray 
Mask has always struck an up-bound stage 
carrying San Francisco treasure. He has 
never once missed his guess; which is quite 
remarkable unless he has some unusual means 
of getting information, or unless his base of 
operations is—is Do you hear that? By 
the ghost in Hamlet! tg 





He comes! 

The sound which cut Bartow short set every 
nerve in my body aquiver. It was the tread 
of a walking horse. Presently a spot in the 
darkness was moving in unison with the sound. 
Then, a horseman had dismounted by the 
“Nest,” and was making some adjustrifent of 
his saddle. A moment later, and he had 
gone—merged in the silent mass of the great 
rocks. 

Without a word, Bartow left me, and, 
creeping from bush to rock and from rock to 
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bush, approached the spot which had just now 
swallowed the form of the lone horseman. 
Vague in the distance, I saw, or thought I saw, 
three other figures moving to the same 
destination. 

The silence which covered it all oppressed 
me as with a sense of suffocation. But the 
silence was brief. The sound which presently 
came from the rocks—heard at such an hour, 
and amid such surroundings—was one never 
to be forgotten. It was the clink of gold, at 
first dull and weird, but every instant growing 
louder and more definite. The treasure box 
was no easy burden, even in daylight and 
over a smooth road. Hardly conscious of my 
act, I had left my post and was following 
Bartow. Suddenly I knew from the sound 
that the man had emerged from the rocks. 

There was one brief instant of rest, broken 
by an indescribable confusion of noise and 
motion. I heard no intelligible speech, but 
out of the mélée came the spiteful flash of a 
pistol, once, twice, three times. But the spit 
of the fire told that there had been no time for 
aim. Next, I caught the snap of the hand- 
cuffs and the trill of Bartow’s whistle. That 
meant the wagon. 

When I reached the group the prisoner was 
on the ground, and Caldwell had flashed the 
lantern upon him. His face was hidden by a 
gray mask. Some one stooped to tear it off, 
but, as if by the mere animal instinct for con- 
cealment, the captive resisted to the last. It 
was useless. A moment of final struggle, and 
the light fell full upon his uncovered features. 

“My: God, Bartow, you were right! I 
would as soon have suspected my own 
brother.” 

It was the voice of Sheriff Caldwell, and his 
hand, unconsciously grasping my arm, was 
trembling as from an ague. The face behind 
the gray mask was that of Milton K. Temple. 
I turned to Bartow. By the light of a lantern 
he was examining the contents of a bundle 
which had fallen beside the iron box. Rolled 
in a blouse he had found a black glove and 
a pair of stout rubber overshoes. To the 
bottoms of the shoes were attached neat 
leather soles and heels which were interesting 
him mightily. There was interest in his face 
—even excitement—but no trace of surprise. 
When he had satisfied his curiosity, he turned 
to Caldwell. 

“Sheriff, you’ve landed the most famous 
bandit since the days of Joaquin Murietta.” 


































THE THRUSH 


WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


PIRIT of summer silence and the sweet 
Still silver voice of sylvan solitudes, 

Who singst so well the wistful woodland moods 
Of forest glades where sun and shadow meet 
And dance and waver, mingle and retreat, 
The sound of sun-plashed waters at the rim 
Of dripping fountains, and the half-heard hymn 
Of earth at evening after noontide heat; 
Sweet seeker of the secret heart of things, 
Perplexed and pensive, poignant unto tears, 
Poet whose passions, tunéd to the flute, 
Are turned to sighing with the passing years, 
Maker of music on life’s subtlest strings— 
Without thy song man’s heart must still be mute! 
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IN CURE OF HER SOUL 


By FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON 


(“J. S. of Dale’’) 


“ Plays made from helie tales I hold unmeet ; 
Let some great story of a man be sung.” 
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Havilands’, addressed to his 
office. It was a simple note, 
asking him to come and see 
her and say what could be 
= done; the works at Laurel 
Run were closed. He had hardly read the 
letter when it came; his one desire had been 
to get alone, and this first happened in his 
stateroom on the boat. There he read slowly 
over the little note, then folded it to his heart. 
The long year had gone by and he might see 
her now, on the morrow. His very soul was 
bathed in the glory of that coming light. 
But with the dawn there came upon the man 
a sense—immutable, essential, not to be ar- 
gued with—a sense like that sense of direction 
that bids a bird or bee the straight way home 
—a sense that he should not seek her now. 
Perhaps, thrown off his guard in his own 
desperateness, he had, in his very yielding to 
it, discovered the strength of his affection. 
There was no blinding himself—there might, 
alas! if now they came together, be no blinding 
her—that, though in very truth he adored her, 
worshiped her as an angel from heaven—he 
loved her also as a woman dwelling on the 
earth. No law of God or man should avail 
to stop his saying to himself that he loved 
her. And as he would not walk before her 
path in hypocrisy, he would not walk her path. 
So he kissed again her name upon her letter, 
and then—after his coffee in his own house— 
he wrote to her that he could only judge of 
Laurel Run affairs upon the spot and was on 
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his way to Ravenel. ‘Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see—” The time 
might come when he might see her, but it 
was not yet. 

In Maryland, Pinckney found himself once 
more in the Indian summer. The country 
was red and brown; a blue haze was in the 
atmosphere; the air one breathed was softly 
pungent with the smoke of burning vines. 
Somehow the beauty of the land came over 
him with a new intoxication; as he grew older, 
he found himself more sensible than ever of 
nature’s charm, only, unhappily, to see it he 
must be alone. There was a melancholy in 
the day; but it was a melancholy so full, so 
tremulous with feeling, so sweetly speechful 
of the norms of life and death, and change 
which is no change, and the peace which 
abides, that it made in his heart a stirring un- 
distinguishable from joy. 

To his surprise he found a carriage, with 
the old white-haired servitor that was butler, 
major-domo, and man of all work for old 
Mrs. Warfield, and even (it may be suspected) 
fed the one fat horse that was still kept for the 
traffic of the manor house. ‘Mis’ Warfield 
am expectin’ you, Mas’r Pinckney,” he said; 
“Miss Mary done telegraph.” 

Austin had planned to put up at Kdllner’s, 
if he found it necessary to stay the night, but 
this message bore no refusal. The ancient 
negro treated him as an old family friend, and 
this, he found, was the footing on which Mrs. 
Warfield awaited him; nothing is so subtle as 
the divination of one’s social standing in the 
family by its old retainers. The place was 
quite unchanged. The gardens were still 
beautiful, but luxuriant, evidently getting 
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beyond Miss Ravenel’s control; Austin had 
time but for a walk in one of them before din- 
ner. In New England, the hardiest of gar- 
dens, left untended, in a few years dies. It 
would seem as if in that Puritan air flowers 
were not wanted; the hard blind weeds and 
the dwellers of the wood return; yet there are 
flowers in the wild wood, too. But Massa- 
chusetts is full of such lost places, gardens 
overgrown, abandoned tofts, where there is 
nothing now but some gnarled apple tree or 
unwonted garden blooms to show where once 
was human life and love. Austin knew how 
much this garden was a part of the young 
girl’s life, and he rejoiced to think that it had 
long to live in that gentle air; possibly, some 
day ere long, there would be another to tend 
it with her—and her children after her 

It was strange that, coming in, as he took 
his seat opposite the old lady, she herself chose 
this theme for their talk. She began by say- 
ing that she regretted he had not come while 
Miss Ravenel was there. Mary had had, 
on the whole, a very successful summer, but 
had worked too hard. Her house parties 
had really seemed to justify their plan—but 
perhaps she bored him, talking so always 
about her granddaughter? (God, to talk of 
her again, as if his whole acquaintance of 
the recent years had not been chosen among 
those who, by some happy chance, might 
speak to him of Mary Ravenel—she little 
knew perhaps how much he heard about her.) 
There was Freddy Wiston, for instance 
(Austin’s consciousness emerged, as if from 
a diving bell); it was no breach of confidence 
to tell how much he was in love with Mary— 
she would not listen to him. Yet he had the 
sweetest nature, and his millions, surely, were 
no objection—there would be little enough 
when her pension ended. ‘You know, Mr. 
Pinckney, she will have literally no relations 
—Basil Conynghame is a recluse—there are 
one or two far-off Warfield cousins, whom 
she never sees, and the Ravenels are extinct. 
As for Mr. Breese, she must have nothing to 
do with that side of the house— You know 
Miss Aylwin?—of course you do, she’s in 
your office—well, she had told me things 
about Miles Breese—fortunately that Pitts- 
burg woman will look after him, and now 
that he owes his daughter money, he’s not 
likely to trouble her. A very pretty girl is 
your Miss Aylwin—how much refinement she 
has for one in her station of life—Kollner, 
at the works, is desperately in love with her.” 

“Why doesn’t she marry him?” said 





Austin. It was easier to ask the question 
about Miss Aylwin than about Miss Ravenel. 
The old lady shrugged her shoulders. “I 
don’t know what’s got into the girls nowadays. 
In the old times we were like to marry a 
dozen times before we were twenty. Whether 
the men are inferior—or the girls don’t fall 
in love— We had no trouble in falling in 
love.” And the old lady laughed with a 
sparkle in her eye that made one wish to have 
been born earlier. ‘‘Some of the girls at the 
works have married—and married men that 
they met through Mary’s parties. But I tell 
her what’s the use of keeping a matrimonial 
bureau if she won’t be her own customer.” 

“T thought her object was rather to refine 
the men, to elevate the one sex by the other.” 

Mrs. Warfield sniffed Voltairean. ‘“Re- 
finement and marriage are the same thing for 
any man. And a girl ought to fall in love by 
nature—that’s what they’re made for, not to 
alter the face of the world—the first thing 
they’ll alter will be themselves, I’ll hazard— 
and the last.” 

Austin could not but reflect how identical 
her philosophy was with the Major’s. 

“She says the New York men are only 
money-making machines. And the foreigners 
at Washington she despises. Yet they know 
how to please a woman. In my youth, we 
turned out American gentlemen who knew 
this too. Where have they all gone to?” 

K@llner came in, after dinner. He gave a 
pitiable account of the conditions at Laurel 
Run. They must certainly give up the busi- 
ness, he said. But the Watchmakers’ Trust 
would only offer half what they would have 
givenayearsince. And what would become 
of the people of Laurel Run? For the works 
would certainly be abandoned; and they 
owned their own farms and homes, and had 
done so these hundred years. They would 
have to be sold, as farms, for what they would 
bring, and the young ladies (KGéllner always 
said “ young ladies”) take work in the Philadel- 
phia factories. One or two had been married 
the past year; they were the most fortunate. 

“How are the works owned?” asked 
Austin. 

“Owned?” Kéllner looked as if he hardly 
understood. ‘Why, the people own them.” 

“But you must have some stock company? 
—some organization?—certificates of stock 
to show how much each one owns?” 

K@éllner shook his head. ‘‘Dere wass no 
needt. Of course, the people who built the 
works, an hundert years ago, they ownedt 
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them, and now it is their children and their 
grandchildren. What needt is dere of cer- 
tificates? Everyone knows who dey are which 
owns the Laurel Run.” 

“But if one of the founders—one of the 
people who built the works a hundred years 
ago—had only one son and another had six, 
of course they would have only a sixth part 
of the only son’s share 

“T do not see,” said KGllner. ‘Every headt 
of a family has a full share like every other—of 
course they all work—it is only of the profits 
that I speak: all the women and the men are 
also paidt their wages for what they work 2 

Austin turned to Mrs. Warfield with a 
laugh. “‘That is true codperation! Only, 
I should think it might unduly encourage 
large families. Mrs. Warfield, can you keep 
me for a day or two longer? I must have a 
friend down to see us here—and, don’t be 
alarmed, he is a walking delegate!” 

But Mrs. Warfield had not the faintest idea 
what a walking delegate might be. She only 
said that any friend of Mr. Pinckney would 
be welcome; and Austin, who had not at first 
thought of having him invited to the house, 
suddenly saw the wisdom of it, and only added 
that she must not expect a gentleman. Hugh 
Michael was but an educated mechanic. At 
which the bright old lady only bridled a bit, 
seeming to think that anyone was a gentle- 
man who was invited to stay at Ravenel. 
Fritz Kéllner volunteered to ride to the 
station with a telegram to Michael from 
Austin; and our hero, who had promised him- 
self a lonely cigar in the garden, found him- 
self téte-A-téte with Mrs. Warfield, who in- 
sisted on his having his cigar with her. Austin 
consented, and with no bad grace; but this 
time she did not talk of her granddaughter, 
and he stood too much in awe of her pene- 
tration to so much as mention her name; 
indeed her name was always what he could 
least trust himself to speak. But the lively 
old lady showed herself perfectly charming; 
she remembered even to the War of 1812 
and was full of that human history of the 
Republic that is not told in the books—the 
social misadventures of Andrew Jackson and 
his womankind, the successes of the bachelor 
Van Buren, the visit of Lafayette. Lafayette 
had arrived at Ravenel exhausted from his 
Western trip, with only breath enough left to 
say, ‘They are all good peop’s, ver’ good 
peop’s, but Iam ver’ tired!” At one o'clock 
in the morning the lively old lady showed not 
the slightest disposition to go to bed, and 
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Austin, albeit doubtful of the etiquette of the 
same, had to make the move himself—— 
Again he was under her roof. The day 
that he had thought would never come had 
come again—he might even have seen her 
that very day, had he so chosen. Through 
his open windows came the warm scent of the 
box in her garden; her own room must be just 
along in the wing beyond; and, though she 
was no longer here, the whole place imaged in 
his heart her presence. He was in her earthly 
mansion, he could walk in her paths, tend her 
flowers, read her books, touch what she had 
touched. And it seemed to the man, again, in 
some strange way, that his soul became as 
hers, even to the loss of personal identity; it 
was no other thing than hers—and hers had its 
part in the Divine. Love speaks not always 
grammar nor holds its exaltation blasphemous. 
Of course he was out walking at the dawn. 
He sought out every path he fancied her feet 
had trod—again he climbed the Laurel Run, 
a deeper purple to-day than he had séen it 
those years before, for now the frost had come. 
He had not to shut his eyes to see her slender 
figure gliding through the beech and birch, 
hardly even to see the glory of her gentle face 
again now turned to his. He should write to 
her to-day. Alas! what could he say? His 
poor cold note, thanking her for her thought- 
ful telegram and Mrs. Warfield’s hospitality, 
saying that he must stay down a day or two 
until Hugh Michael should come—this was 
last written, only as the very sun rimmed the 
eastern plain—but first Charles Austin had 
written the letter that he would write to Mary 
had God shaped this world to meet their 
mortal ends. All his heart’s blood went into 
this, all the pent-up fire within his prison 
bars, the passion of a man, the adoration of a 
poet, the love of a hero—a score of closely 
written pages that left his heart a waste, his 
pulses calm, his soul as if shriven by the con- 
fession—and then (such follies will strong 
men do), closed carefully and sealed, the other 
letter was mailed, and this one he took up and 
buried—buried in the crevice of a precipice 
above the rock where she had sat that day. 
Only Goethe, Shakespeare, Dante, have re- 
corded such a folly 
Kdéllner was waiting for him at the mill. 
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WHEN Austin had explained to Mrs. War- 
field what a walking delegate was, she had 
promptly visualized a conception of Mr. 
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Michael based upon the comic newspapers. 
Short hair, a stout neck with creases, and a 
stout paunch without, a large-check suit, a 
silk hat, and a blazing scarfpin were perhaps 
its leading features. Judge then of the gentle 
lady’s surprise when she found herself led in to 
dinner by a pale young scholar whose black 
frock coat and narrow tie made him seem 
rather like a preacher than an agitator. ‘‘My 
interest in this case is extra-professional, you 
might even call it academic,” he said. Then, 
turning to Mrs. Warfield: ‘I am delegate of 
the Stationary Engineers’ Union. But Mr. 
Pinckney stands so high with all of us that 
anything he suggests—then, too, we all know 
and admire Miss Ravenel——” 

“What does Mr. Pinckney suggest?” in- 
terrupted the old lady. 

Michael looked at Austin and smiled. 

“T suggest a sympathetic strike,” said 
Austin. 

“T thought as much. And here you have 
been lecturing us for two years that they are 
all wrong,” said the agitator. 

“Hugh Michael, beware of the academic. 
All great constitutional bodies have their war 
powers. I need hardly point out that this 
iswar. They began it.” 

Michael nodded in unison to Austin’s 
periods with a smile. “All quite true. At 
least, I have heard others say as much.” 

“Not me, I suppose. Well,” laughed 
Austin, ‘‘I despise a hidebound consistency.” 

“And there ye’re on broad human ground 
where the Celt and Saxon can always 
meet.” 

“And I don’t propose the Watch Trust 
shall wipe out the homes of Laurel Run. In 
fact, if Mrs. Warfield will forgive me for 
saying so, I’m damned if they shall.” 

“Forgive you? I'll make itatoast. Take 
some champagne, Mr. Michael—some cham- 
pagne, Fritz. Here’s to your being—I think 
you said?—damned if they shall.” And the 
old lady’s eyes danced with fun. 

“Besides, you know,” Austin went on, 
“it won’t come to a strike. The whole 
Laurel Run output is but a fleabite to them. 
The merest threat will be enough.” 

“The threat must be heeled, all the same. 
You lend me one or two of the women—and 
Fritz here” (Michael had already got to call- 
ing Kéllner Fritz) “and we’ll have a little 
deputation to New York. Will you come 
back with me to-morrow? No brass bands— 
only moral suasion.” 

Kdllner colored with pleasure. ‘But you 


should first see the works; you should study 
the conditions——” 

“Oh, I’ve got the conditions all right— 
still, we’ll take to-morrow morning at the 
works and get up by the evening train id 

That night Austin indulged himself in 
another letter, to tell Miss Ravenel what they 
had done. The missive bore no one of his 
buried words. The next morning was spent 
in the factory and among the homes of the 
watch people; and Michael and Fritz collected 
two others to serve with Fritz on their com- 
mittee—one an older woman, left a widow 
with three children, who had returned, to 
support them, to her old employment at the 
works; the other a fair German girl with eyes 
like a gentian and braids of hair like ripe corn. 
Poor Kéllner was in obvious excitement; as 
they neared the great city it increased; he 
was continually moistening his parched lips; 
Michael attributed it to the coming ordeal be- 
fore the Watchmakers’ Union, but Austin 
knew better. All three were safely housed in 
a model lodging house recommended by Miss 
Ravenel (How did they hear of it? Well, 
Austin had had a letter from her), and Austin, 
resisting a strong temptation to be their escort 
to the theater, hurried with Michael to an 
evening meeting of the union. There, with 
Michael’s help, the matter was easily ar- 
ranged; ‘‘only,” he said, “it can’t be for 
to-morrow. You must go through the form 
of a mass meeting. And Fritz and Gretchen 
and Mrs. Lochmann must be introduced to 
their fellow-members of the union.” 

“‘Haven’t they got to be elected first?” 

“Well, I wasn’t quite so casual as you 
seemed to think. I took a signed charter 
down with me in my pocket, and organized 
a post at Laurel Run that morning while 
you were out to walk—Ké@llner is president, 
and Gretchen, secretary. We’re Organized 
Labor all right!” 

Austin invited Kéllner to meet him at the 
office in the morning, and told him what car 
to take to get to Wall Street. ‘And if I’m 
not there just go into the library and wait. 
Miss Aylwin will give you the morning paper.” 
Poor Austin wondered if he himself blushed 
like that whenever the name of Miss Ravenel 
was mentioned—he had long since dropped 
the effort to have secrets with his own heart. 
But coming down he found poor Fritz roam- 
ing disconsolately in the outer office, and 
Miss Aylwin deeply absorbed by her Reming- 
ton. 

He gave himself the afternoon, to show to 
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Kdllner the Bowery clubs, and then sent them 
all for a drive in Central Park. He had 
wanted to ask Miss Aylwin, but his courage 
had failed him. He proposed himself to the 
Havilands’ for dinner, but no one else was 
there. They talked over poor KGllner’s case. 
Yes, there was a social difference, John ad- 
mitted; but she had been too acutely conscious 
of it. “She keeps me at a stern distance,” 
laughed Austin, “but Kéllner she ignores. 
Who are the Watch Trust’s attorneys?” 

“Well, you know the Watch Trust is a very 
secret thing—probably at the Albany capitol 
they would deny its existence. The Geneva 
Company, the largest manufacturers, floated 
an issue of bonds last year—it seemed un- 
necessarily large, even for them. Auerbach’s 
firm placed the securities. Possibly, if they 
heard something to their disadvantage, your 
friend Markoff might turn up——” 

“Where is Miss Ravenel? I have just 
come from her place,” Austin explained. 

“Oh, she would go back to her lodgings. 
It must be dreary enough, poor child, though 
little more so, I suppose, since the old man 
bolted. Isn’t that a good picture of her? 
Grace made her have one taken. Excuse me 
a moment; I hear her calling ‘4 

Austin looked at the soft carbon plate; 
it showed Miss Ravenel in a simple white 
frock, standing, with eyes looking clearly 
ahead and a little upward, as if at something 
that had suddenly attracted her attention; 
but the artist had done full justice to the 
wonderful purity of her lips and eyes, the 
sweet, strong brow, the gentleness of her 
pose. And he would have given his earthly 
possessions to have taken it with him. He 
dropped it hastily as Gracie entered; he had 
more fear of her than of John. 

That night the Sun announced “exclusive- 
ly” the coming of a strike which would 
paralyze the watch trade. Since the depres- 
sion caused by the era of bicycles, it was said, 
wages had never been restored to their old 
level; but throughout the returning prosperity 
the discontent had been growing and was 
now about to culminate. Then there was an 
“Interview with Hugh Michael. The Presi- 
dent of the Machinisis’ Union Talks.” But 
Austin observed that he said nothing about 
the Laurel Run Watch Company. At the 
mass meeting held that evening, to which 
Austin gladly sacrificed a millionaires’ dinner, 
the delegates from Ravenel were introduced 
as “exponents of the conditions there—now 
out of work through modern methods.” 
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Kdéllner made an embarrassed address; Mrs. 
Lochmann spoke simply and impressively; 
but the enthusiasm of the evening rose to a 
climax when Gretchen was simply persuaded 
to simply sing a simple German folk song— 
so unself-consciously she did it. Then the 
resourceful Michael had a stereopticon, and 
already photographs of the homes at Laurel 
Run, a group of all the factory girls, and a 
view or two of the valley were thrown upon 
the screen. Hugh Michael himself said some- 
thing about the general wages and condition 
of the watch business: ‘‘And here you have 
just what we are all striving for—a condition 
of happy individual homes—owned by the 
workingmen—the necessary power brought 
to the door of each—the plant owned by the 
very workmen that have created it—and just 
because it is so perfect, because it is a living 
example of the success of codperation, and 
because it will not join the Trust, the Money 
Power has sought to destroy it.” Then 
Austin himself was put forward as the in- 
telligent friend to labor—‘‘well known to be 
with them when they were right, against them 
when they were wrong”—and it was some- 
how understood that he, Michael, and Kéllner 
were appointed a committee with full powers, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

The next morning Austin was not surprised 
to receive a visit from Mr. Markoff. “I 
came,” said he, ‘‘about this ridiculous watch 
business, though I don’t see what you have to 
do with it.” 

“The Laurel Run Association own their 
own business and works. It is a client of 
mine. I have just been down there.” 

“‘Oh, that is why you left my house party,” 
said Markoff. “I should not have supposed 
the business was important enough. Mrs. 
Pinckney is still with me— However, I’ve 
got nothing to do with the Laurel Run people. 
I want to see the representatives of the Watch- 
makers’ Union.” 

“Michael is in the next room. And K@ll- 
ner, of Laurel Run, is in the library, as it 
happens— Miss Aylwin!” Austin had rung 
her bell. “I want you to take down what I 
have to say— But first, I wish you’d call 
Mr. Kéllner——” 

“Stop, Austin—this little affair had best 
be settled just between ourselves—” Miss 
Aylwin paused irresolute. ‘‘I suppose you 


know that under the New York Code a threat 
of a strike, an intimidation to control another 
in the conduct of his business, to the prejudice 
of a third party, isa penal offense——” 
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“That is precisely why I want Miss Aylwin 
to take down what they say os 

“Perhaps you'll say it yourself,” said 
Markoff. 

Austin smiled. “Well, then—to begin 
with, it’s not to the prejudice of a third party— 
it’s for its benefit. The Watch Trust won’t 
bill their goods to any firm that deals with 
Laurel Run.” 

“Admitting—which I don’t admit—that 
there is a trust; and admitting—which I 
don’t admit—that there is a boycott—one 
illegality doesn’t cure another. And aren’t 
you getting up a pretty big boycott yourself? 
Haven’t I heard you say that a boycott is 
always illegal?” 

“This isn’t a boycott—only a strike,” said 
Austin. 

“Well, haven’t you condemned sympathetic 
strikes, to those very labor agitators you now 
represent?” 

“Any man or set of men have a right to 
combine to better their own condition. This 
is a strike—or will be, if it comes to that—of 
all the union watchmakers for higher wages.” 

“And I am to understand that it needn’t 
come to that if the Trust will do business with 
Laurel Run? Haven’t I heard you say that 
while any man may leave his work at any time, 
the threat to do so may be unlawful?” 

“T don’t know about threats. They may 
strike, if they’re not given higher wages.” 

“‘We are prepared to be reasonable on the 
wage question—if they will not paralyze the 
winter trade.” 

“Tf the Laurel Run people are treated fairly 
I am sure they will be reasonable.” Austin 
rang for Michael and Fritz. 

“The fact is, you fellows have got carte 
blanche,” laughed Markoff. ‘Well, that’s 
what I call altruism. I must refer that to 
Felix Adler! Of course, the Laurel Run con- 
cern is a mere fleabite to us. But promise 
me, if we take off the boycott, this wages 
business ceases?” 

“T think Mr. Michael can make no promise 
—that might be construed as a threat, you 
see.” 

“T see,” laughed the amiable Markoff. 
“Well, I’m going back to Newport. Must 
at least bid my guests good-by. Only next 
time, don’t mount a twelve-inch gun to hit a 
sandpiper!” 

“Your business is ended, Mr. Kdllner,” 
said Austin to that puzzled young Dutchman, 
who looked at first as if it were too good to be 
true, and then, as at some second thought, his 





face fell again. ‘You can go back to-night. 
Or rather—perhaps there are some details to 
arrange—I suppose Mrs. Lochmann can take 
Gretchen back? The works may start at 
once.” 

“Sure ”—it was a rich guttural—“TI have 
some supplies to purchase,” the young man 
firmly added. 

“Well, come in and see us every day.” 

A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. 
But that night Austin, as after every accom- 
plishment, felt cast down once more. Achieve- 
ment was not fruition. Still, it was better 
than it had been; at least he had a heart in 
his work. So he went home and took up the 
matter of a ship that was lost at sea. Before 
doing so he wrote gently to Dorothy, begging 
her to come home. Meantime, Mary Ravenel 
was writing to him. 

For she had, all unconsciously to herself, 
kept in touch with all that Austin was doing. 
Why should she not? Maidlike, she had 
persuaded herself that there need be, that 
there was, no emotional relation. The years 
had gone by, and this had easily come about. 
Therefore she gave herself free rein to like 
him asa friend. And now he had been doing 
her a service—he had found time, with all the 
claims upon him, to do her this kindness. 
She had seen the settlement of the strike in 
the evening paper; it must have concerned 
Laurel Run; she was too anxious to wait to 
hear from KGllner or Mrs. Warfield. She 
would write to him—why should she not?— 
and ask him to tell her. His letter had only 
arrived that morning—not a word in it that 
was not business. 

Had she known the passionate joy her own 
note caused, she might, one fears, have hesi- 
tated. Austin had been hungering for her 
now nigh a year—starving for denial of her 
eyes. And surely, once a year was not too 
often? And now, at last, it came— “I am 
so anxious to hear what you have done,” she 
wrote. “Why will not you call for me, at 
Rivington Street, and we can walk uptown? 
Any day will do, before dark—” Any day 
was to-day. 

But ah, what iron self-control the man 
imposed upon himself! True, he went very 
early—he meant to beg for an extension of 
their walk, to the park—he was careful not to 
tell the tale too rapidly. She was enthusiastic, 
happy—as she walked at his side—and, O 
merciful God, how he loved her! And yet 
when his eyes met hers, they dared reveal the 
inmost chambers of his soul, for there dwelt 
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no wrong in it; and it was hers, if she willed, 
to know the truth. A man bares all the 
truth to the woman he truly loves. And yet, 
perhaps—I do not know—it was the very 
simplicity of Austin’s manner deceived her— 
or did it? At all events, the purest maiden 
may hold a truth at arm’s length; a man not 
so. Yet they were so happy at being together 
that they should have known. 

The joy of that gray day seemed to blazon 
back through many months of Austin’s life; 
it lightened many months ahead. She spoke 
no more of Dorothy to him; when she referred 
to his own life there was a tinge of something 
like compassion. But she led him out to 
talk freely of himself. She had consented to 
the park ramble; but the early winter sunset 
came so soon! 

“So it’s all happily settled—” she had said. 

“All happily settled—but do you know, 
Miss Ravenel—I wonder if you ever have that 
feeling—I mean, what next? What is the 
next thing to do?” 

“‘T do not think I should, if I were a man— 
There is politics, for instance. You know 
they want to get. Mr. Haviland to run for 
mayor? Why don’t you take public office? 
You have seen what a trust is— If you were 
Attorney-Genera xs 

“T might accomplish something,” laughed 
Austin. ‘‘ Well, I’d rather take the stump for 
John.” 

But that day had to last him many years. 
He labored on at what they gave him; not able 
himself to choose his work in the world. What 
is there great enough for a man to serve who 
may not serve his love? But Mary felt that 
she had brought them together, for a time— 
and then had failed. And now she thought 
of him alone. 

Meantime John Haviland had been elected 
Mayor of New York. And Austin Pinckney 
was his District Attorney. He left, said the 
newspapers, a lucrative practice to take the 
place. So Dorothy had upbraided him for 

it. But it seemed that Dorothy had lost her 
influence upon his life. 





LI 


Ir was late one summer, in the city club; 
no time to be there, and the Major was 
undeniably out of temper. He had been 
attending a meeting of the Governing Com- 
mittee, where he had been one of three (all 
retired from business) to blackball Mr. Au- 
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gustus Markoff; and he had arrived so in 
the nick of time and acted with such decision 
that his colleagues had laughingly charged 
him with having returned from Europe for 
the purpose. Even this virtuous act had not 
restored to the Major his wonted serenity. 
And his grounds for this personal bitterness 
remained exasperatingly general. When re- 
proached with having visited Markoff only 
two or three years before, he merely intimated 
that that was precisely when and where he 
had obtained that knowledge of Markoff’s 
character which gave him his indubitating 
conviction that that gentleman was not quali- 
fied, by use or custom or previous condition of 
gentility, to become a member of the Colum- 
bian Club. 

What made it the more of a shock was that 
Markoff had been proposed by no less a 
person than Petrus Gansevoort. Only an 
oddly assorted pair had been found to fly at 
the house of Gansevoort and join Brandon 
in his dissent—Mr. John Haviland and Mr. 
Killian Van Kull. The latter merely asserted 
that he was too (languidly) damnable a cad, 
in a voice that had a plaintive dying fall. Yet 
his gentle blue eyes met the Major’s with a 
look that betrayed a mutual understanding. 
It was suspected that they had both been 
witnesses of something at that very Newport 
house party which had otherwise so assured 
Markoff’s social position. As for John, he 
had his business reasons; moreover, he pre- 
ferred in his favorite club to meet Americans. 
And now he and the Major were left alone 
while Gansevoort was digesting the affront, 
after hotly telling Van Kull there wasn’t a 
decent room in Christendom that he (Van 
Kull) ought to have a look into—to which 
that unruffled gentleman replied merely with 
the suggestion of a “cooler.” Gansevoort 
turned upon his heel. And the conversation, 
somehow, turned to Dorothy. And the Major 
related to Van Kull how the marriage had 
been brought about. 

“Whoever would have thought she would 
pull in double harness?” said he, as he ended. 
“She looked as simple as— But I always 
feared Pinckney would forget: it’s the ring 
finger carries the curb.” 

“Tf she’ll only carry through to forty, she 
may settle down,” said Killian. 

The Major shook his head. ‘She hasn’t a 
noble note in her register—and he would make 
her his divinity. She was a nice enough little 


girl—with a look of race—a small head is a 
She was 


great beauty, in women or horses. 
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a pretty thing, many a man might have idol- 
ized her; he idealized her. Women know 
their place; we should have kept them there. 
She might have been the favorite in a 
harem——” 

“Oh, come,” laughed John. 
so had as that.” 

“The virtue of a woman and an egg ad- 
mits of no degrees,” sententiously replied the 
Major. ‘The moment she steps out of her 
shrine, she is lost—to a man like Pinckney. 
Oh, I know ’em all—from Eve to Mary.” 

“*A man may know ’em all and not know 
anyone,” said the lady-killer. 

“You had better say, from Ashtaroth to 
Helen,” Haviland interposed. “I'll admit 
there’s not much range between those two.” 

“Well, she’s in their class—” growled 
Brandon. 

“T’m not so sure,” returned the profes- 
sional. ‘If it were her sister, now—” But 
he checked himself. “Pinckney’s a good 
fellow.” 

“T thought the boy would have changed 
everything——” 

“He has, for Austin—I think the baby 
seems to her an—an anachronism,” Said the 
Major, feeling fora word. “I know she was 
very much astounded. Mrs. Rastacq told 
me so, when she discovered it, at Newport— 
I think Mamie before that had been afraid 
something was going to happen—she tele- 
graphed me to come; the only thing that 
happened was to see this Markoff get set 
down—I wasn’t needed. Gad, it was well 
done, though!” and the Major chuckled. 

“What are you to do in these duelless 
days?” mused Haviland. “It would be 
ridiculous to challenge a Markoff.” 

“He might be clever enough to accept it— 
it would improve his social standing. What 
would you do, Austin?” The Major spoke 
quite placidly, but Haviland started as the 
younger man came up behind them. He felt 
ashamed that they had been discussing his 
wife. 

“Do when?” said Pinckney. He was 
grayer than when we saw him last, just after 
that autumn in the Rockies. And Haviland 
now was Mayor of New York. John went on, 
speaking more freely as Killian walked away. 

““When—I don’t speak in my official capac- 
ity—a fellow like Markoff, for instance, makes 
himself too personally obnoxious—compro- 
mises a young lady, or persecutes a woman in 
whom you take an interest ——” 

“Not speaking in my official capacity as 


‘*She’s not 
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District Attorney—I think I should shoot 
him.” 

“But suppose he won’t stand for it? You 
can’t assassinate him. Or suppose the young 
lady took his side? It would do no good to 
kick him——” 

“A slap in the face, though, administered 
with discreet publicity—” suggested the 
Major. 

“No publicity would be necessary,” said 
Austin quietly. ‘Duels made manners, but 
they didn’t create right and wrong. A man 
in the wrong is always a coward. But he 
needs 1 

** A good knockdown blow?” 

*T should fell him like an ox,” said Austin 
gravely. 

“What a thing it is to hail from South Caro- 
lina—and have no sense of humor,” chuckled 
Brandon. ‘‘Egad, I believe he means it.” 

“T certainly do,” said Austin. 

“ All we Northerners can do is to blackball 
him,” laughed John. 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of Markoff,” said 
the Major. 

“Well,” said Haviland, as he rose, “I 
must go. I have a sadder errand. I am 
going down to Maryland. Old Mrs. War- 
field is dead.” 

Pinckney made no motion, but all color 
left his face. ‘The Major took up the talking. 

“Yes, I know, Miss Ravenel’s grand- 
mother. The poor girl’s left quite destitute, 
I fear.” 

“Not entirely,” said John. ‘She has a 
little trust fund. Of course, she must give 
up Ravenel. Good-by to you.” 

“‘Good-by,” said the Major. 

“‘Good-by,” said Austin Pinckney. 

“Have some brandy and soda with me,” 
said the Major when the other had left. 
Austin not answering, he poured it out him- 
self. Austin drained the tumbler. Then 
there was a silence. The September twilight 
came on and the servants came to light the 
room; they were still in the club committee 
room, where Austin had found the Major; 
he waved the servants away. 

“Brandon, I must go to Ravenel.” 

“Your wife?” 

“My wife will be away—she is going to- 
morrow—to Gansevoort’s house party.” 

The Major let his glass crash to the floor. 

“Your wife—” He spoke slowly. ‘You 
let her go to Petrus Gansevoort’s?” 

“T can do nothing. You know I cannot 
prevent it.” 














“Then you can go there too.” 

“T will not go to that man’s house.” 

The Major knew when it was useless to 
press a case. He responded only with a long 
silence. And then it was with a change of 
venue. 

“My boy, do not make me your father 
confessor—but do you think you can do her 
any good—at Ravenel?” 

Austin did not look back at the Major, as 
he walked away. And the Major sat there 
alone in the gathering twilight. Austin, com- 
ing into the street, felt his steps reel; then 
he sought his home, like any wounded animal 
its hole. 

The reader has been told—possibly too 
plainly—that his had been a marriage of 
desire—and not of the moth for the star. With 
all his intellect, he had never seen this for 
himself—only, in the shock of the first morn- 
ing after, for one moment he had felt, not 
thought it—then Nature, in her normal 
purity, Nature, which is our polite term for 
God, had wound her green ivies around the 
scarred places of his soul, sown her balm of 
blossoms where the ruins crumbled into 
mold 

But to the Major, sitting there to-night, it 
had all become too plain. ‘ God!” he mut- 
tered to himself, “they might have come 
together and parted like any wedding of the 
street corner for any effect it had on her; they 
might have lived a week together and a few 
years later Dorothy would have forgotten him 
had she met him in the street’’; not so, alas! 
the man. Had they so met, so parted, she 
had been the same in a week, in a day. It 
had been but a marriage of the senses, with 
her at least; with him at the worst had been 
some glamour of knight-errantry— And 
he, the Major, old man of the world, had 
grasped at it for the ideal of romance he still 
had dreamed despite his world’s denial. If 
only Gansevoort had been better looking! 

Yet all that night, in Austin’s breast, the 
struggle went on. And only with the sunrise 
came his decision. He had not undressed; 
but now he got into morning clothes and 
went out to post the letter he had written. 
Meantime Dorothy was busy with her ball 
dresses. 





LUI 


ALL the year Mrs. Warfield’s health had 
been failing. She had not insisted on Mary’s 
staying in New York, so she had given up 
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her classes and stayed with her grandmother 
all winter. It had been very severe; for almost 
the first time in their records the snow so 
banked up the avenue that access to the rail- 
way was difficult. She spent much of the 
time reading aloud to her grandmother. The 
faithful Freddy wrote to her, Gracie Haviland 
often, and now Mrs. Rastacq. From Austin 
she heard not a word. He was hard at work 
at politics, devoted to his child; his wife, 
Mamie wrote, had resumed her place in the 
world of fashion. 

With the coming of the hot weather her 
grandmother grew weaker. There was no 
question of any house parties now. She 
could hardly have a girl come to stay as her 
companion. Miss Brevier came, for a part 
of June; Miss Aylwin for her two weeks’ 
vacation in August. Of her father she had 
heard nothing since his marriage. 

She occupied herself, as was her wont, 
among the people of the countryside. She 
took much comfort in the Laurel Run colony, 
and in their gratitude; the factory now was 
running happily again; much of her time 
was spent there; poor Fritz, alone, was very 
melancholy. Too well aware that it was her 
last year at Ravenel, she took all the old 
walks for the last time; up through the gorge, 
to all the summits of the Laurel mountains, 
through the pastures, by the mills. Her 
heart seemed sensitized to every picture. 

Querulously, sometimes, the old lady 
would now speak of Mr. Wiston, of other men 
she heard of. Mary could only shake her 
head. “I fear I am not a woman who is like- 
ly to marry.” It was all she would say. Who 
can say what is in a young girl’s heart? A 
woman’s now, it kept its secrets, even from 
herself. Certainly she would have liked to 
hear from Austin, from all her friends. 

She tried bravely not to feel that she was 
lonely. But here she had so little work to do! 
After all, it was best, perhaps, that the life at 
Ravenel should end. The old lawyer from 
Baltimore came out one afternoon to make 
Mrs. Warfield’s will. She had little to leave, 
said the old lady, but she did not propose that 
Miles Breese should get any of the family 
portraits. ‘The place would have to be sold 
as a simple farm. One would suppose, 
sighed old lady Warfield, with its beauty, its 
tradition, its famous gardens, trees, it would 
be just the place for some new-made million- 
aire. But they had other uses for their 
money. ‘ Perhaps,” laughed Mary, “they 
fear that I go with the place.” Neither one 
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made any secret of the elder’s coming end; 
she herself was weary of the world, the grand- 
daughter not living in it. 

“Sometimes,” said the old lady, “I think 
you are living in a dream.” And then, she 
might add to herself, “‘ Better so, than like her 
mother.” But Mary was living in no dream. 
On the contrary, she thought herself hard at 
work in the world. She had never seen the 
man she liked so much as Austin Pinckney, 
that wasall. To her, marriage was the holiest 
of sacraments. Until it came to her as such, 
she would wait. She neither despaired nor 
repined. A shallower nature might have 
sought a convent. Catholic as she was, she 
did not care for convents. She had things 
yet to do in the world. Her service was per- 
fect freedom. 

She knew that she had been of use—to 
many a poor young girl, perhaps even to a 
more difficult spirit, to Miss Aylwin, to Mrs. 
Rastacq; a little, alas! to Dorothy; even as it 
might please God, to Austin Pinckney. All 
was well with him and her, she fancied, now. 
But she would not think much about herself. 
When her grandmother was through with her, 
she would take a book into the garden and 
come in, at the sunset, with a face that had 
looked on visions. Then old lady Warfield 
would look at her through narrowed eyes. 
“She is the most beautiful girl in the world,” 
she would mutter to herself. ‘‘That I should 
be alone to see it!” 

But old lady Warfield was not alone to see 
it. Austin had thought so for half a lustrum, 
and once he had trembled and grown hot and 
cold lest it should be seen of other men. He 
had long ceased thinking of this now; it 
was not her beauty that mattered. Marion 
Rastacq thought so, but then she loved Mary 
Ravenel as she loved nothing else in the 
world. Nobly she strove to make her marry. 
Perhaps her beauty was not of the sort that 
attracts young men. Then, she had no 
money; and the modern New York man is 
well under the glamour of wealth, has learned 
the lesson to “‘go where money is.” But even 
as she gave herself these reasons, Mamie 
would laugh at them. There were still brave 
hearts enough, not subdued to money-making, 
to beat for such as Mary Ravenel. Mamie— 
ten years older—would look at Mary’s eyes 
with a dumb worship that would have been 
funny had it not been true. They still had 
their wonderful shadowy blue of a mountain 
lake, now deep azure as it is ruffled by the 
wind, now shifting to pale sapphire as it 


sleeps at dawn, or even to the dove color of a 
sky overcast. Mamie, too, could study her 
face—which Austin never could—although 
to him the pure pale brow was as the hope of 
heaven. She was taller than Mamie, and as 
they walked home side by side would fend 
aside the branches in the wood path. “They 
are getting sadly overgrown,” she said. To 
the old negro, watching them from the garden 
with his rake, they seemed to close about her 
as she vanished in the shadow. 

This was on a day in Mamie’s visit, and 
that night, very quietly, the old lady died. 
Mamie stayed on several days; the Havilands 
came down for the funeral; Major Brandon 
sent a kindly letter; something in it changed 
Mamie’s plans, and she returned with the 
Havilands, promising to come back again 
after keeping one necessary engagement. “I 
like Major Brandon,” Mary had answered. 
She never queried her friends’ motives. Miss 
Ravenel had also a letter from Mr. Pinckney, 
but of this she did not speak. 

When they were gone, Mary set herself in 
good earnest to dismantle the house. No 
time for weakness now. The pictures were 
taken down and packed, the furniture for the 
most part given away; but the books were 
more of a problem. It is dreary work, look- 
ing over dusty old books. It is dreary work, 
sitting in an autumn garret. 

In the midst of it the equinoctial storm 
began. The crisp leaves rattled along the 
garden flags, the rain descended; Mary had to 
stay indoors. No matter, it was just the day 
to work in the library. And she was glad 
that she was alone. 

One can get very tired reading the backs 
of old books; perhaps a little sad if one opens 
them. It is better not to look at the fly- 
leaves. Hours passed, and Miss Ravenel 
still sat there. Now and then she would read 
a little, but the old bookplates could not but 
remind her of the hopes of those long dead. 
They all bore Ravenel or Warfield arms; an 
early copy of Walter Scott had underneath it, 
proudly written, “Guy Ravenel, Commodore, 
U. S. N.,” with a sketch of the then new flag, 
the stars in a circle. Here, too, were some 
books of her dead brother’s—“ Miles Breese, 
Jr.”—and the Gaelic motto of the Welsh ap 
Rhys, who, emigrating, had changed their 
patronymic to the English Breese. Here 
now was another book of older fashion—a 
quaint old copy of Ossian. She took it down; 
it had no bookplate. Suddenly she started 
with surprise. On the fly-leaf, in a man’s 
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hand, was written: ‘‘ Mary Ravenel Warfield, 
from Charles Austin Pinckney, Newport, 
June 3, 1843.” 

As she read the signature the door opened 
—she had but time to put the book hastily 
down beside her as the old porter announced 
with his simplest dignity, ‘Mr. Pinckney, 
miss.” 

And pale and storm-beaten, Austin strode 
into the room. 


LIV 


WHEN the thought first occurred to Dorothy 
that it was not too late for her to marry Petrus 
Gansevoort, it had been at Markoff’s house, 
three years before. There was much of what 
the Major would have called the eternal fem- 
inine about Dorothy; of the woman whose 
nature it is to turn to the strongest, or, failing 
in that, the richest, lord. She was very im- 
pressionable by the splendor of wealth; very 
sensitive to what she considered social position 
and the adulation it evokes in others. Upto 
the morning after that card party she had 
formulated no plan; her speech about divorce 
to Austin had been but a cri de ceur born of 
the consciousness of her regret. She had been 
brooding over it for days. How blind she had 
been! Austin had just happened to be there. 
He had taken advantage of her youth, her 
inexperience. How much more logical, to her 
mature mind, it now appeared to have mar- 
ried the Duke (for Gansevoort was quite the 
equal of an English duke) even at the risk 
of some day taking Austin for a lover. Silly 
girl, she had cared for Austin’s looks—as if 
looks mattered in a man. So Dorothy began 
to eat her heart out, as a Satan’s penitent. 

Then, to her horror, she had become con- 
scious of the baby. It stopped everything. 
She had never much cared for children; she 
certainly did not want one now. Austin’s 
happiness almost exasperated her. It was 
too silly. One thing, she must see no more of 
Gansevoort at present. Of course, a divorce 
would now be ridiculous. And then, Markoff 
had presumed to make love to her again— 
for the third time, she remembered. ‘True, 
she had had to encourage him on the second 
occasion, but this time it was in his own house 
and Gansevoort was present. So she had 
had to snub him, and that in Gansevoort’s 
presence, for a private snub to Markoff did no 
good. True, Van Kull had assisted her, but 
it was all very unpleasant. It had made her 
longer stay at Markoff’s house impossible. 
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With Major Brandon she had come back to 
New York—to find Austin absent at Laurel 
Run, the office told her. For Markoff had 
quietly lied to Austin about it; he wished to 
see on what terms this married couple stood. 
It was a way of finding out that she did not 
write to him. And Dorothy did not know 
or care where Laurel Run might be. 

Gansevoort had followed her. That was 
the only encouraging thing about it. But she 
would not see him, in her present condition. 
She would hibernate. He called at the house 
in vain. And, Austin more than willing, they 
had taken a house at Asheville for that winter. 
There in the following May the baby had 
been born. John Haviland was his god- 
father, and Armitage had sent a cup! 

The early summer had been spent near 
Paris. Then, in August, with her mother 
and sister, she had returned to Newport. 
Daisy’s husband had been pensioned off, and 
she enjoyed the title unencumbered. She 
was a perfectly good marchioness; and, that 
summer at Newport, only the Countess of 
Birmingham ranked higher. A marquisate 
is higher than an earldom, but somehow 
Kitty Birmingham took precedence; to be 
sure, she was a licensed beauty. There were 
no American duchesses as yet. The following 
winter they all spent abroad; all, of course, 
except Austin. And then in the summer they 
came to Newport again. 

Austin had not thought wise to oppose 
Dorothy in her plan of the Paris visits, though 
he refused to send the baby twice across the 
Atlantic. His aunt Austin welcomed them 
both, and even the two nurses, in the Lenox 
house. Then, when they returned each year, 
they had joined the Somers family in New- 
port. Dorothy always brought back a trunk- 
ful of baby clothes from Paris, and Daisy was 
fond of playing with the infant. Dorothy 
did not see why Austin was so changed. 
It made her nervous about herself, until 
Killian reassured her. Markoff, too, was 
more attentive than ever. She was glad 
of that, he entertained so much these years. 
After all, his offense had not been of a nature 
to cause Dorothy to bear malice; particu- 
larly as it raised her in Gansevocrt’s esti- 
mation. And at Markoff’s house she always 
met Gansevoort. She could bewitch him 
still—she was sure of that. Even his vanity 
had been overcome. For, at the end of this 
season, had come the invitation to the great 
house party at Gansevoort manor. And she 


had simply told her husband her resolve to 
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go. She had expected his refusal, but she 
had hoped for threats. She would have liked 
him to strike her. He was too blameless for 
this world. 

Well, if he would not get a divorce, she 
would. He was, she fancied, exceptionally 
moral; but, in Dakota, desertion would do. 
She did not dare consult Markoff; but she 
thought it could be made out desertion when 
he let her go alone to Paris. It was well, 
though, that she had come back when she 
did. Other women were after Gansevoort, 
she could see that. Petrus Gansevoort, at 
forty, was all that was desirable—matri- 
monially. It was easy enough for her to 
get them away. Unmarried girls could not 
venture where she might go; and there was not 
a married one that stood a chance with her. 
For with her Gansevoort had really been— 
was still, she saw—in love. 

Markoff, she feared, saw through her plan. 
Would he help or hinder? He might want— 
Dorothy did not so phrase it—his little com- 
mission. She was sorry that she had been 
sorudetohim. Taking a favor, he might be 
trusted to lie about it; and he did not want 
to marry her. She knew he was to be of 
the house party. Who else? The Austrian 
ambassadress, Kitty Birmingham, she heard; 
and, to her surprise, Mamie Rastacq. There 
were to be no unmarried girls; that was en- 
couraging. Evidently, the party was got up 
for her! The game was in her own hands. 

Then, to her dismay, Austin came home and 
said that he was coming. She had only 
stopped at the New York house to change her 
wardrobe and this had happened; Austin was 
supposed to be in Lenox. There was nothing 
to be said; he had already telegraphed his 
change of plan. (‘“‘D——d impudence,” 
growled Gansevoort when he got the dispatch. 
Why couldn’t he bastile the husband, as the 
Louis’s did—in the French memoirs he was 
most familiar with? Gansevoort had never 
read Thackeray; but he felt himself quite as 
above “the attorney” as any Marquis of 
Steyne. It was rather a pity he had not read 
his Thackeray, by the way. He ought to 
have known something of Rawdon Crawley! ) 

Dorothy, however, merely contented herself 
with saying that she did not like to leave the 
baby alone; to which Austin replied that the 
nurse was trustworthy. Austin had been 
nurse to the boy those two years. So they 
went up, with Mrs. Rastacq and the English 
countess, in Gansevoort’s private car; Mar- 
koff was expected, but to Austin’s relief he 


-accepted both serenely. 
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sent an explanatory telegram that the car 
might not wait; the only other people were 
the Jimmy de Witts and a dago prince. 
Austin found that the countess was New- 
York born and tried to talk to her; but his 
mind was elsewhere, Dorothy could see, and 
she wondered whyhe had come. She tried to 
reflect whether it would make any difference-— 
to Gansevoort, that is. On the one hand, it 
might irritate him—incite him—though the 
triumph was now so stale, the husband 
might touch his vanity. But secretly she 
doubted Gansevoort’s courage—well, she 
would have to be the bolder. 

They had dinner on the car—unexception- 
ally cooked and served—such things were 
more real to her as she grew older. De Witt 
took too much wine, at which the abstemious 
Italian looked puzzled; he devoted himself 
to Mrs. Rastacq, while she talked with Pussy, 
so that, De Witt incapacitated, the handsome 
countess was left for her husband. He 
seemed to like her, and Dorothy felt glad of it; 
he was so insensible to other women! (For 
Dorothys, once ladies of a good man’s heart, 
most tranquilly assume their ladyship eternal. 
It would be a comfort, indeed, to have him 
take things more easily. And Dorothy had 
tried, and tried in vain, to do, in her thoughts, 
injustice to her husband.) But the coun- 
tess might occupy him, at all events; and 
Dorothy, when they arrived at midnight, 
was careful not to ask Austin for his help. 
With her maid’s assistance, she accompanied 
the De Witts and Prince Castiglione into the 
first break, leaving Austin to squire the two 
great ladies in the second. 

Dorothy was first from the carriage, leaving 
Mrs. De Witt to help her own husband; she 
sprang lightly up the great marble steps and 
gave Mr. Gansevoort just the chance he wanted 
to press her hand and say a particular word in 
her ear. It was a hope and a regret, and she 
Then he turned to 
the others and apologized for not meeting 
them at the train. ‘‘We were still at dinner, 
and my mother would not hear of it.” That 
portentous lady appeared to confirm his 
statement, and Dorothy, for the first time in 
ten years, met her. She had been afraid of 


her before, and she was more afraid now. It 
was evident too, from the stately chill of her 
greeting, that she was an unwelcome guest. 
And Dorothy bit her lip and resolved, now, 
that she would marry him. 

Mrs. Gansevoort led the countess to the 
drawing-room, where the guests already ar- 
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rived scanned the newcomers, still in their 
traveling clothes, with the usual latent hos- 
tility that a house party shows to new arrivals. 
The others could bear their gaze with equa- 
nimity; Dorothy felt self-conscious. She 
wished now there had been a young girl or 
two, ifonly asascreen. But she felt relieved 
when she saw their rooms. It was evident 
their host had had his way there. The apart- 
ment dedicated to the countess was not finer. 

The days, for Dorothy, went by on wings. 
Yet she made rapid progress. Even Markoff 
stood aside. Here, at last, was the milieu she 
belonged in. She felt that she was born to be 
mistress of this great house; how could she 
ever have doubted it? Petrus Gansevoort 
evidently thought so too. She never looked 
at him that she did not meet his eager eyes. 
He put her next him at dinner as often (he 
told her) as he dared. On the rides or drives 
—he preferred driving—she was always his 
companion. She felt sure of herself. Every- 
one saw it. They left him to her. Only Mrs. 
Rastacq sometimes interfered. 

She did not encourage him, she did more: 
she excited him. When he ventured on flirta- 
tion, she drew back, with a sigh. Then he 
would become lyrical. Still, the days went by. 
Gansevoort’s mind was uninventive. 

It was the last evening of their visit. The 
others were safely occupied at bridge. She 
permitted Gansevoort to lure her to the 
terrace. It was a warm September evening, 
and the moonlight made it almost as light as 
day. She was determined it should happen 
now. He did not seem to know where to 
begin. An hour passed, and Mamie Rastacq 
came by and saw them. Dorothy feared she 
would stay; but for once she had the tact 
to leave them alone. At last he took her 
hand, and this time she did not repel him. 
But her delicate fingers lay passively in his 
clumsy ones. At last she complained of the 
cold and sent him for a wrap. 

She hastily reflected what todo. A curious 
recollection came over her of that old day with 
Austin; only she had a doubt if she could 
be moved to tears—or he moved by them. 
She walked to a shadier place, above the great 
marble steps, under the glass roof. As she 
heard him following her she stood erect; lift- 
ing her arms to the pillar, above her head, she 
leaned a burning face upon them; the man 
approached stealthily and drew the lace about 
her shoulders, about her neck—her hot cheeks 
felt his fingers, then his lips. She called him 
by his first name, He sought her lips—— 
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“Darling, you must not—till we are mar- 
ried—” But on the word his lips met hers 
and crushed them. 

When she disengaged herself, there was a 
silence. The man had been trembling; he 
was now panting. Finally, she had to speak. 

“When I get my divorce——”’ 

Gansevoort started. Then he sought to 
clasp her in his arms again. 

“When I have come back from Dakota.” 

“Dearest, who wants you to go to Da- 
kota? Don’t let me lose these precious mo- 
ments— When your husband goes back 
to-morrow——” 

Dorothy had a quick sense that her surren- 
der had placed her at a disadvantage. ‘‘‘When 
we are married ae 

“Kiss me again.” Clumsily he sought to 
silence her. The phrasing stung her pride; 
she drew back haughtily. “You areinsult- 
ing!” 

““Well,” said Gansevoort, abashed— Then 
he saw that she was crying, and it emboldened 
him. “Well, who spoke of marriage? I 
wanted to marry you once— Now I am not 
a marrying man ” Again he leaned over 
her. 

The horror of the rebuff made the poor 
girl faint. Helplessly she sank to a chair— 
just as Austin appeared; Mamie Rastacq, 
behind him, vanishing back in the doorway. 

There was no explanation—Gansevoort 
had but time to rise to his feet when a blow 
sent his heavy body crashing down the marble 
steps. The sound attracted footmen from 
the vestibule. Austin bade them pick their 
master up and led his wife into the house. 
And then, in the anteroom, the first room on 
their way to the bridge party, they found poor 
Mamie fainting on the floor. As Dorothy 
bent down to help her, she shrieked; she 
seemed to be hysterical. Puzzled, Austin 
looked about him; the servants were all on the 
terrace below. But as Dorothy bent over 
her with smelling salts she whispered, calmly 
enough, “Have they taken him away?” 

“He is not much hurt,” said Pinckney, 
looking out. “He is walking.” Whereupon 
Mamie gave another violent cry. Sounds 
were heard from the card room. 

“T have had a fainting fit, and a fall,” she 
whispered hurriedly. ‘‘You must take me 
home.” 

Already her cry had attracted the other 
guests, who came running out, Markoff the 
first. Mrs. Rastacq had become very weak. 
Austin had to explain the situation. “My 
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heart,” was all poor Mamie could say, press- 
ing her hand to that organ. 

“Where is Mr. Gansevoort?” asked Mar- 
koff. 

“He is gone—to the village—for a doctor,” 
said Mamie between her gasps. And with 
much sympathy and tender handling the fair 
lady was conveyed upstairs. She preferred, 
she said, to see the medical man in her own 
room. Meantime, she would have only 
Dorothy attend her. So she was left with her, 
the others hovering outside. “Send for your 
maid and have her pack your things,” she 
then found a chance to say. “You must 
both come home with me. The doctor will 
say it is a serious illness, and I must be in my 
own house. Call your husband first.” 

Still tearful, Dorothy complied. She was 
glad of the chance to speak to Austin; so far, 
she had not dared. 

“Mr. Pinckney,” said Mamie when they 
both came in, “I saw it all. The man is a 
brute, and I want you to know your wife was 
not to blame. But you must of course come 
away with me.” 

Austin only bowed in silence. But coming 
out, he saw that the women had gone to bed 
and the men to the billiard room. In the 
hall he met the head footman; it was he that 


had picked his master up. Austin pressed 
a large bank note in his hand. 
“Tell Mr. Gansevoort to drive to the village 


for a doctor,” said he. 
the early train.” 

The man bowed respectfully. 

In two hours they were out of the house. 


“We are going by 


LV 


Ir would have seemed a strange relation 
that found these three together, but that a 
man in the world gets over considering strange 
relations. The English, say the French, have 
a horror of defined situations; if so, it is a 
feminine trait in them; for women, good and 
evil, the best perhaps the most, shrink from 
defining them. But to Mrs. Rastacq, after 
all, it was a situation that concerned only the 
others; the only embarrassment was conversa- 
tional. Dorothy was probably beyond the 
stage of embarrassment; her silence betok- 
ened a new humility. And Austin, to Mrs. 
Rastacq’s surprise, it may be admitted, was 
the least self-conscious of the three. So it 
was entirely without embarrassment that he 
found himself in the attitude of employing 
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Mamie in the capacity of spiritual trained 
nurse to his wife. 

Austin had not seen all that happened; he 
had seen only enough to infer Gansevoort the 
aggressor; but such aggression implies provo- 
cation. Naturally he had overheard nothing 
of the conversation, nor would he have con- 
descended to do so had the opportunity of- 
fered. Mamie was perhaps less chivalrous 
and better informed; but she loyally reiterated 
the view that Pinckney naturally accepted. 
Dorothy’s thoughts may not yet be formu- 
lated. Mrs. Rastacq had to keep up the 
conversation. 

The sun rose even as they were driving 
through Gansevoort’s splendid park. Not 
content with the old domain of the manor 
he had expropriated the tenants of some 
thousands of acres, which his ancestors had 
been content to let as farming land, and 
handed it over to his foresters and landscape 
gardeners; enabled easily to bear the expense 
of this laying waste a hundred farms by the 
increment of rental of some dozens of the 
blocks he owned in New York city. Dorothy 
had marveled at the splendor of it the day 
before; to-day she looked at the valleys and 
hills, the blazing shrubbery and _ scarlet 
woods, with dulled eyes, color blind. Austin 
appeared to be quite indifferent to his sur- 
roundings. Even Mrs. Rastacq did not think 
it in good taste to admire them. 

On the train it was better; they found in 
the Pullman an empty compartment and had 
coffee. Austin had sternly refused to order 
any refreshment at Gansevoort Manor. But 
Mamie had ordered something in her own 
room and called in Dorothy to share it. Her 
interview with the doctor had been pri- 
vate. 

Austin had breathed a sigh of relief as they 
drove under Gansevoort’s great gates; before 
them was the railway station, the open road; 
he had just had time to telegraph Miss Austin; 
then, after their coffee, he had found an empty 
compartment, and smoked and watched the 
pleasant country rolling by. It may already 
be doubted whether Petrus Gansevoort was 
uppermost in his mind. 

Then, at noon, they came to Albany and 
had to change into a local train. There Mrs. 
Rastacq wrote a long telegram to Mrs. Ganse- 
voort; the old lady, fortunately, had been 
safely in bed at the time; Mamie bade Austin 
send it and asked him to read it as he did so. 
“Am bearing the journey, but shall not be 
able to write for some days.” And at her 
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own station, where her carriage met them, 
Austin got an answer to his telegram to his 
aunt. ‘Baby very well, of course send 
Dorothy up at once.” He showed it to Mrs. 
Rastacq. Mamie said that she thought 
Dorothy had better be a few days with her. 
Antoine, fortunately, was off yachting. 

Dorothy was taken to her room and given 
tea, and her maid left in charge; then Mamie 
went to Austin downstairs. She found him 
still in his overcoat, his portmanteau at the 
front door. ‘I have ventured to detain your 
coachman,” he said. ‘I must go on to New 
York to-night.” 

Mamie looked at him, ready to demur; his 
attitude was not demurrable. She was rather 
afraid of him. Then, in her quick mind, she 
reflected; anything was better than an 
éclaircissement. ‘‘ Well,’ she said,“‘I will take 
care of Dorothy.” 

‘She ought to go to Lenox as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“You know,” said Mamie demurely, “I 
must get well first. But as soon as the doctor 
will Jet me travel, I could take her over in 
the new machine. It has just come from Paris 
and Antoine says will travel thirty miles an 
hour. Where shall you be?” 

“T shall stay about New York for a few 
days “i 

“You know, I don’t think you are likely 
to hear from Mr. Gansevoort 4 

“Well, I shall be at the office.” 

‘* And then come up to Lenox?” 

“Perhaps.” Again Mamie Rastacq looked 
at Austin and again decided it was best to 
give him time. 


But to Austin, speeding in the warm sunset 
down the river bank, the events of the week 
might have been the events of ten years be- 
fore. He had gone through with it; and now 
it was over. He was no longer anxious about 
his wife. Another care lay deeper at his 
heart, an anxiety to which no step of his own 
could bring relief. And it was this anxiety that 
now recurred. His hands were bound. She 
might be suffering and he could not help her, 
starving and he could not succor her, perish- 
ing and he could not save. Worse than all, 
she might be in sorrow—and he might not 
even know it. He had written his one letter; 
that was all he might do. It was now three 
years since he had spoken to her; it might be 
longer still ere he saw her again. He crushed 
the evening paper to his hand and set him- 
self to read the news. 


Coming to New York, he asked for the 
Havilands; they were away. He went to his 
club; not even the Major was there. None 
of her friends were there, not even Radnor; 
Gresham never left home at night. He might 
go to the Piccadilly and find Wiston; but 
Freddy Wiston was the one person of all of 
whom Austin dared not ask about Mary 
Ravenel. And once more his inability to aid, 
his exclusion from her very presence, came 
over his heart as with the weight of guilt. 
Then, furiously, the man would rebel; what 
had he done, what had any true thing wrought, 
that he of all the beings upon earth should be 
denied a place at her side? Then he went 
over every word Brandon had said, that she 
was very poor, that she must earn her living. 
God! What place could she take? Miss 
Aylwin earned her living well enough, but she 
could not do Miss Aylwin’s work. Restlessly 
he turned upon his bed. He would speak to 
Miss Aylwin in the morning. No, he could 
not speak to Miss Aylwin. He would write 
to her again. No; what could he say? He 
would confide in John Haviland. No, that 
would cut off the one rarely trodden path that 
still led from his way to hers. Oh, God help 
her! God help him and God bless her—and, 


at dawn, the poor man slept. 


He made no pretense of writing to Dorothy, 
but was at his old office early. Yes, Miss Ayl- 
win was there, but she was leaving that very 
day. He tried in vain to frame a question to 
the girl, for he knew she corresponded with 
her; he might better ask even of Gresham, 
who had her affairs in charge. He knew her 
Baltimore lawyer; but if he wrote to him he 
would be almost sure to reply to Gresham. 
He wondered who was at Ravenel with her; 
there must surely be some one; but it was not 
Miss Aylwin, nor Mamie, nor (for he called 
on her to see) Miss Brevier. But there, at 
Miss Brevier’s, he was rewarded by the bless- 
ing of hearing, at last, her name. She said 
to him that Miss Ravenel was still at her 
home in Maryland, not very well, she thought. 
And so another night went by. 

Not very well? If she were ill, might he 
not write to her again? He would ask Mr. 
Gresham, now. That gentleman had not 
heard of her being ill. Oh, as to her situa- 
tion, she had the income of the Allegheny 
stock, of course. Then the place ought to 
sell for something above the mortgages. 
Austin made pretext of some further business 
to account for his call. He was now District 
Attorney of New York; of course his name no 
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longer appeared in the firm, though he meant 
to rejoin them when his term was over; and 
on the way out stopped for a word with Miss 
Aylwin. It was a Friday, and he telephoned 
his official office; there was nothing to be 
done there; the assistants were amply able to 
care for the few extradition cases that came 
up, the guo warrantos or department opinions 
that were asked for; it was the first of 
October, and all the courts were in vaca- 
tion. 

That forty-eight hours in New York city 
had seemed interminable; yet what should 
he do? They were but the first of a myriad 
such hours. He would not go back to Mrs. 
Rastacq’s; next week, he might go to Lenox, 
but not now. O God, if only one look, one 
sign, might go from him to her! 

He was back at their empty house. He 
could not stay there. He must “arise and 
go”—go somewheres, if not for peace, at 
least for refuge. He bethought himself of a 
shooting club near Hatteras, still likely to be 
untenanted at that season; and bidding the 
man servant pack his guns, contented him- 
self with throwing in clothes, and a few books. 
They were some of his father’s books, that 
his sisters, rather than divide, had, not long 
since, come to the conclusion should all be 
his. 

Again twenty-four hours on the rail. The 
autumn was coming on, the day the first of 
those that are dull and cheerless; as they 
rolled through Maryland, a rain began; he 
would not look out of the windows, and he 
had nothing to read; he could be interested 
in no book, and newspapers seemed trivial. 
At Washington, in the morning, he sent some 
telegrams; there the long journey began over 
again; the clayey roads, the squalid cabins 
of Virginia, the barren pine groves, the 
swamps, the cane brakes of North Carolina. 
Then there was a ten miles’ drive with the old 
negro, in the wagon; Austin was conscious 
that he spoke to him of floats and dogs, but 
answered at haphazard. He had his dinner, 
and sat alone before the great pitch-pine fire; 
fortunately, there was no one else; why had he 
come? The notion of a day immovable, 
even in those wild waters, became intoler- 
able; he took the bundle of his father’s books 
—odd forgotten volumes they seemed to be— 
“Aurora Leigh,” a “Festus,” an “ Ossian ”— 
books once alive with passion, now burned 
out—even to Victor Hugo’s “‘Rayons.” He 
chose the “ Ossian,” and opened it idly. The 
inscription on the fly-leaf attracted his atten- 
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tion—it was in a feminine handwriting, a 
name that stilled his heart—‘‘ Mary Ravenel 
Warfield.” Below there was a faint penciling 
in a strong hand that he recognized as his 
father’s, “May 20, 1843.” And then the 
surge of his emotions flooded his heart, and 
his will was drowned—— 


The storm was increasing at dawn, as the 
puzzled negro drove him back through the 
canebrakes. In his agony lest he might miss 
the north-bound train, they had started early 
—for he had not been to bed—and now it 
was reported late, and he had some hours to 
pace the deserted platform. The pulse of 
destiny still shook the foundations of the 
world. But he knew that he would be a 
slave no longer—the will that had willed this 
thing to happen had now another will to deal 
with—nor should the stream of Fate swallow 
up his heart without a cry—nor now should 
all the powers of good avail to make him hide 
his self from hers. She should see his soul: 
it was then hers to save or cast aside; not all 
the reasoning of all the rabbis would now 
serve to show his heart it was its duty not to 
speak its love—the consequences were for her 
and God. This thing had so been willed; 
and the errand of his own life, be it eternal 
or be it but a span, was yet to be performed. 
God grant him but this one more day—when 
he had told 

No longer restless, no longer madly drift- 
ing, he had found tranquillity. He opened 
his “ Ossian ” again—he had devoured it in 
the night—only to find that he knew the poor 
tinkling thing by heart—yet a refrain would 
ring in his memory—there was something 
simple, elemental—some echo of a crying 
heart—and it was splendidly out of doors! 


“T will sit on the top of the hill of winds— 
But morning rose in the east; the blue waters 
rolled in light; 
Fingal bade his sails arise—” 


The bits that were true he had taken; the rest 


he threw away. “Aurora Leigh ”’—he was 
impatient of “Aurora Leigh ”’—“ Festus ” 
was sophomoric. Yet some one had loved it 
once. One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three—his father had been hardly 
twenty-five! He, Austin, to-day was nearly 
forty—and she was thirty. After all, what 
did the poem matter? His eyes had soft- 
ened over the Florentine: 


“ Questi, che mai di me non fia diviso—” 








the simpler fifties had hardly understood it— 
over Jacobo Lentino and his lady in heaven: 


“‘T have it in my heart to serve God, so 
That into Paradise I shall repair— 
Without my lady I were loth to go—” 


Mr. Philip James Bailey of the Middle 
Temple, barrister at law, had thought it 
blasphemous. Yet there had been no one— 
no one surely since the Italians—who had 
loved as he did now. Austin wondered if his 
father had ever cared for Mary’s mother. 
Then he found himself wondering when, with 
him, it had first begun—there was time 
enough to wonder, that long day. Had it not 
always been? Had not his heart done its 
homage, unconsciously, even before his meet- 
ing with her? Had he not been almost ship- 
wrecked that it had lost faith in her exis- 
tence? He had only known it that first day 
at Laurel Run—but it had been, long before. 
His eyes had first seen her on that evening 
when his soul was being drowned—that very 
day her eyes had saved him—but it was really 
from that rainy day at John’s, he thought. 
Then, it began. He now knew that, since 
then, he had thought of her always. Her face 
had been with him in the loneliness of the 
desert, in the loneliness of crowds; the strong 
spirit of the morning was hers, and the sad- 
ness of the sunset, and the wakeful watches 
of the night. How often her eyes had made 
a shining through his dreams! and he would 
wake, with a cry that she was going from 
him to be seen no more; and as he lay awake 
at the dawn all laws of God or man would be 
as cobwebs to his sorrow and the power of it 
freezing in his heart. 

This was the ultimate nature of his being; 
to follow her—as drop of water blends in drop 
of water, as frost rends rock. Let him then 
follow out his law as other creatures of the 
gods do theirs; as gravitation has no con- 
science, should he be weaker than a drop of 
water, a soulless molecule, because he was 
conscious and a man? 

And if he were God’s creature? Well, 
the sin, if sin there should be, would be his. 
Oh, he would pay. Better his own damna- 
tion than the regret in heaven that he had not 
told— Hewould pay. As to sin, it had got 
beyond the point of mattering— Of one 
great duty he had felt released— Of treason, 
dishonor, his conscience felt no guilt. Hurt 
her?—he would not hurt a hair of her head. 
But that was her affair; she would know the 
right; but she must know. 
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So these were all his thoughts—if they were 
thoughts; it was no day for thinking; nor did 
he read his books; he watched the gloomy 
cane fields in the rain. Never had he been 
so sure of himself, never so sure of what he 
should do. He did not have to think about 
it; he was, against all seeming, at peace with 
the world; his decision had the calmness of a 
process of nature. It was his day for action. 
But he did not even think this; he watched 
the slanting spears of sleet-— 


‘come fiocche, large e distente,”’ 


the shiver of the dry canes, the whirl and 
worry of the red-brown leaves; then it grew 
warmer, the rain fell once more in drops; the 
train boy came through with newspapers. 
He did not want a newspaper, so he took up 
his books again—his hand fell upon the Hugo 
—‘‘Les Rayons et les Ombres”—“ Paris 4 
Mai, 1840”—with the pompous preface— 
“Un poéte a ecrit le Paradis perdu; un autre 
poéte a ecrit les tenébres 

How turgid—sometimes to even silliness; 
the ‘‘ Holyrood ”— 


“‘Amours! Darnley! Rizzio! quel néant est le vétre! 
Tous deux sont 1a, !’un prés de I’autre; 
L’un est une ombre, et l’autre une tache au plan- 
cher—” 





A spot on the floor—only a Frenchman 
with no sense of humor could have written 
that—— 


“Cette hospitalité mélancolique et sombre 
Qu’on recgoit et qu’on rend de Stuarts 4 Bour- 
bons—” 


This made his thought leap to the old house 
at Ravenel. He looked at the fly-leaf once 
more—by the light of day the penciled writ- 
ing, though faint and fine, was even clearer— 
only one name was in this book—“ Mary 
Ravenel”—he read no farther there. But 
turning to the text again: 


“ La création est sans haine—”’ 


The line made him “‘sit up,” as we should 
say—Hugo, French of Frenchmen, the 
genius and the poseur side by side, could yet 
write this—and this: 


“Malheur & qui dit & ses fréres: 
Je retourne dans le désert— 
Et s’en va, chanteur inutile, 
Par la porte de la cité—” 


—but his mind refused to look beyond the 
gate of the city —— 
Another night came on, the day still rainy, 














IN CURE OF HER SOUL 


but now again growing warm. And at the 
dawn he got out at Washington. 

There was no train to Frederick till the 
afternoon; and he could bear no rest. The 
Laurel hills were foothills of the South Moun- 
tain range. He stopped at the stable he had 
used in Washington and asked the distance 
to Mount Airy. The man doubted if he 
had a horse that would carry him there be- 
tween feeds. ‘‘How about this one?” and 
Austin pointed at a handsome chestnut that 
had not been shown him. He was only for 
sale, it appeared; so Austin bought him, and 
by eight was out upon the Rock Creek road. 
The rain had nearly ceased, the wind was 
falling, and the storm was growing gentler; 
it was quite warm. The roads of course were 
heavy, but no frost had come to put them 
at their worst. 

Up the valley of Rock Creek he followed, 
and then struck over to the Patuxent. He 
saved his horse; for he was determined to 
arrive. At noon there was a shift of wind 
and a driving rain, this time from the south- 
ward. He pressed on, for the storm was be- 
hind him. At Mount Airy he stopped for 
dinner. The brave horse was fed; he gave 
him two hours. At three he started once 
more. The distance now was not great. He 
put the horse to a gallop. At last they came to 
Ravenel. ‘The thistle shook there its lonely 
head: the moss whistled to the wind”—after 
all, it was “ Ossian’s ” lines which recurred to 
his memory. 

The great trees were tossing their denuded 
arms and the Laurel Run was in spate, so he 
turned into the long avenue. Old trees first 
seem to feel the fall; the stream, swollen with 
autumn rains, was the color of a lion’s mane. 
He rode first to the stable, where he found the 
old servant and stalled his horse; then he 
paced up and down the flagged terrace before 
the house, while the ancient negro went 
through the archway and in by the servants’ 
door. Austin looked down over the gentle 
valley—he had seen it thrice only, yet he 
knew its every feature better even than the 
old German park his childhood had played 
in. Rose leaves were falling by his feet. In 
a very few seconds, it seemed, the front door 
was swung open; the white-haired negro, now 
a butler, reappeared. Austin followed into 
the library he knew so well. The old man 
announced his name and left them together. 

As he came in, Miss Ravenel, who had been 
reading, sprang up, throwing her book aside 
—even then Austin noticed that it was an 
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“ Ossian,” and in a binding like hisown. She 
was erect now and facing him. Pinckney 
paused in the middle of the room. Once 
more he saw her. He looked one moment 
in her face; then he began: 

“TI came, because I was so grieved to 
hear—” His voice was grave and low. Each 
paused a long time between their speeches. 

“You are very good—friend 2 

“But it is not only that. I had to say Es 

The woman’s face turned a shade whiter, 
but she made no effort to stop him. The 
Ravenels had wills, and respected the wills 
of others—or else she saw that now, on this 
moment of time, it was decreed from all eter- 
nity that these words should be spoken. Her 
mind held still her heart one moment—then 
she willed to hear them. 

Austin paused. It seemed to him that he 
could not breathe, in the room. The air— 
the walls drew in too close. 

“Will you come into the garden?” 

Miss Ravenel took her hat from the hall 
chair, and a light fur; as Austin stood aside, 
she led the way through the great garden 
window, by the conservatory. Since the 
jriend, she had said no other word. In the 
garden, all the wind had stilled. The storm 
had ended, and from the box and myrtle came 
the warm afterbreath as of a summer rain. 
Miss Ravenel led the way, but he, coming 
into the little quadrangle, turned aside to the 
old dial, so that, as she turned to face him, 
they were some yards apart. ‘Then he spoke. 
“T had to say—what I have to say, and shall 
always have to say—that I love you, and have 
always loved you, and shall always love you.” 
It had been said. And he-did not alter his 
standing or his looking; he neither changed 
nor withdrew his gaze; he only waited. And 
still Miss Ravenel was silent. 

But on this day the man looked full at her, 
looked into her eyes. She was too brave to 
drop them. And as they stood there, face to 
face, in the little garden, one might have 
fancied a suggestion of duello in their atti- 
tudes. Then he went on. 

“Tf you so wish, I shall never ask you of 
yourself, but you shall now know of me. You 
are all that there is to me in this world or the 
next. And if”—one moment his voice faltered 
—“if you blame me—Miss Ravenel—no 
man has ever loved as I do you.” Now he 








stopped and would be silent. Again he waited. 
Still she did not speak. Afterwards, he re- 
membered that birds were singing softly; 
there was a ray, through the long grass, from 








the declining sun; nature was at truce, above 
the high green garden walls. 

At last, slowly, she dropped her eyes to the 
old stone dial—to the ground. She had not 
looked at him. Her gaze was retrospective. 
Now she turned. “Had it to be told?” She 
spoke very lowly; but he would have heard the 
words a mile away. 

“Tt is written that it should be told—” If 
he took one step toward her, he checked it. 
He went on: 

“This, you once said, was your world— 
Mary, it is ours. There is but one. If you 
bid me go, I go. But I pray you, let me go 
with you. I shall love you no less when we 
are gone from earth——” 

Her silence, now, drove him to impetuous 
speech. 

“‘T had said the sin was mine, but that there 
isno sin. My wife has absolved me from all 
bonds. I need not tell you why, but it is so. 
She is lost. If my child grows up with her, 
heis lost. We shall not injure her.” 

“A woman is never lost so long as a man 
cares for her.” 

The man shook it aside. 

“We can be happv where we will. Or we 
can choose not tobe happy. Before God, our 
lives are our own. She wishes to leave me. 
A divorce——” 

“Do you think what a man said in a 
court room wouid make a difference—to you 
and I?” 

Then first the rush of Austin’s will encoun- 
tered—oh, so gently!—her own. Yet there 
was a pride.in the J. To the challenge, his 
own faith responded. True, no divorce would 
absolve them. Let them break God’s law 
if they would; it was not the way of such as 
they were to make a shelter of the statutes of 
man. If God forbade their coming together, 
no human law might license it. Yet urgently 
he returned, shifting his lance, to the charge. 

“Then let us break with it. You and I 
have other work, elsewhere in the world than 
in Newport or Fifth Avenue—where they 
hide behind conventions. Right or wrong, 
we are not suchas theyare. Miss Ravenel, I 
would leave it all—and work among the 
people—” Very gently again she replied: 

“Do you think that we are put here—you 
and I” (again she insisted on the pronouns, 
with some divination that they heartened 
him)—‘“ Do you think that we were placed 
here, you and I, to show ¢hat path to our 
people?” 

“They need never know,” murmured 
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Austin. And then, “The sin be mine.” 
And then, as he saw her, like a vision, grow 
distant, his pulses shook and he trembled. 
Yet not one moment was he moved to so 
much as touch her hand. The love that he 
felt for her went by all earthly love. She 
seemed to know this and she dared. 

“T do not think it is a sin that you have 
spoken. But now——” 

Then Austin strode toward her—but stop- 
ped at a few feet. His empty hands were 
trembling convulsively. She let him speak. 

“Tt was always, always—from that night 
of the music, that day of the rain— Miss 
Ravenel, I was not living until then. Let me 
then stay near you, and stay apart—let me 
but see you— No, no, I Jove you so.” 

Her sad smile had already brushed this 
aside. At his last words she had seen the 
noble way. 

“No,” she said. “Listen.” One moment 
she fixed her eyes on the distant sky line; 
there was a blue rim beneath it now. The 
man waited. And now she turned her eyes, 
albeit slowly, full upon him. And their 
light was in his soul. 

“Think what you would have me be. And 
if—if you would have me——” 

Then there was a long silence. The man 
had thrown himself to the ground. It was 
near where she stood; but it was with rio ges- 
ture of throwing himself at her feet; and the 
woman looked at him very gently, for he was 
telling the truth. So he knelt, and she looked 
downathim. Very gently, for he had spoken 
true. Louder, now, the robins were singing; 
for the setting sun gleamed on the raindrops. 


Then after quite a little time the man arose. 

“Tf I am to go now,” he said very simply, 
“T would like you to walk with me, up the 
brook where we went that day— I have 
a letter for you there. It is still an hour be- 
fore—before the dark.” 

Very quietly she consented. Again they 
walked together. This time he led the way. 
A stranger would have thought them lovers. 
No words were spoken by them on the ascent. 
It was only when they got to the gray rock in 
the birches of the summit. The blue sky to 
the west was wider now, and it was getting 
colder. Austin sank in the ferns and began 
to dig in the rock with his fingers. The 
woman looked on, wondering. At last his 
hands exposed a crevice, and reaching his 
arm far down, he drew out a yellowed en- 
velope. “It is a letter,” he said. “It has 
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been there three years. I never thought The word touched the breeding of his 
that I should give it to you. But you will hostess. ‘“‘ You cannot ride on to night—it is 
read it, dear, now that I am going away.” growing so cold. I am sure Ravenel should 








She took it from his hand, reading her own _ offer Mr. Pinckney one night’s shelter e 

name on the earth-stained paper. “Only Austin Pinckney smiled sadly. “You 

whenIam gone. You need not fearto. You know the night and the cold doesn’t matter— 

know, we shall never speak like this again. and what would be said——” 

We shall never see each other again.” The girl drew herself up. ‘“‘We Ravenels 
He was following her way, now. And now _ donot usually remember what is said. And 

first, her heart was near to sinking. Sheheld Miss Aylwin is with me ig 

her face quite still. And he looked at her; Austin only shook his head. ‘Good 


he looked at her slender figure, at the white night, dear—it is not very cold.” For the 
hands, the contour of her face, her lips, her first time his hand touched hers that day. 
eyes, where in the shadow they made a dim- ‘‘My horse, Jackson!” Then, as he turned 
ness. back, something in her face sent a shudder 
“We may not meet again.” Then he to his heart. ‘Forgive me, oh, forgive me. 
added quickly,“‘But I am very happy, dear Miss Ravenel, I am so happy, only that it 
Miss Ravenel, very happy—if you will keep has been spoken——”’ 
the letter.” Some time he sat there, but So he rode off in the twilight toward the 





they said nothing more—and then she rose _ pale gray rim that opened coldly to the north- 
to go. ward. It was true; that night, he was very 


happy that he had spoken. And he rode 

Coming down, it was the time for tea. very many miles. Poor horse! When she 
Pinckney asked for his horse. He looked a was sure that the door was closed, Miss 
moment at the “ Ossian,” still lying on her Ravenel returned to the sofa she had left 
lounge. Without surprise, he read from the three hours before. The hook lay open there, 
fly-leaf. ‘‘My father’s handwriting—I have beneath the high mahoganyarm. She buried 
got one in hers. Miss Ravenel, they must her face in its open page, and her bright hair 


have parted as we have done——” streamed downward—— 


(To be concluded.) 





BEYOND 


By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE 


] WONDER if in some dim world beyond, 
Whither our steps may lead us some glad day, 
There may be heart speech, or some simple way 

That soul may call—companion soul respond? 

When all the silent heralds of the dawn 
Tiptoe across the hushed world’s eastern brim, 
Or when upon the moor, wind swept and grim, 

Some revelation flashes and is gone, 

At dusk, when all the banners of the sun 
Fling out a last defiance to the sea, 

My vision, dear, takes wing, and flies to thee, 





To make complete a pleasure just begun. 


Oh, can you, Sweet, across the miles that lie, 
Enjoy the quiet harvest of my eye? 
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7IKE a great emerald-dyed 
Easter egg lies the green- 
grassed oval embrasured 
by the Morris Park race 
course. A narrow flesh- 
colored ribbon of path cuts 
diagonally across this 
neutral ellipse of the equine battlefield, from 
the paddock gate to an assembly of low- 
shouldered buildings which house the blue- 
blooded children of patrician thoroughbreds. 
At seven o’clock one May morning as a 
merry patter of sprightly raindrops tickled the 
shingled roofs and the dusty leaves of near-by 
elms, a small man darted into stall 3 of stable 
9, closed the two-part door behind him, and 
burrowed like a mole in a mound of straw. 
To this small man lawfully belonged a 
name, Pudley Connor; but achievement had 
robbed him of it all but just “Pud.” Daily 
in the Morning Playman there was a column 
of real turf literature, moving pictures of gal- 





loping thoroughbreds—vivacious, sparkling, 
wise; a purling brook that purled joyously 
through horseland in an atmosphere of reality, 
signed ‘‘Pud.”’ Therefore Pudley Connor in 
his real greatness was “‘ Pud.”’ 

It was a quaint, droll, solemn-eyed, somber- 
jawed Irish face that showed just above the 
gold-yellow straw in No. 3 stall; an observer 
might have esteemed it as belonging to a cleric 
of the Roman Church. The blue eyes sug- 
gested nothing but deep, solemn, complacent 
thought; the smooth, unlined contour of cheek 
and jaw corroborated this, with the addition 
of fixedness of purpose. 

Suddenly a startling metamorphosis threw 
the clerical surmise all awry; the heavy eye- 
brows perked up; the blue eyes narrowed in a 
purple intensity; the square lower jaw under- 
shot like a bulldog’s; the large head half 
turned on its hidden neck, an ear was glued to 
the board partition of the stall, and into this 
eager funnel trickled a thin voice, clear, 
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penetrating even in its subdued tone. Then 
the coarse, unbitted barytone of a man-boy’s 
smothered the falsetto piping. 

Pud knew the voices so well that the pine 
boards became a transparency; he saw a thin, 
smooth-cheeked, hawk-faced man, and a well- 
knit, compact youth. 

“Plunger Jack Smade and his unacknowl- 
edged bondman, Jockey Flett; just as I 
thought!” he commented. 

Some discussion of how Smade’s colt Free- 
lance had galloped under Flett in a work-out 
had percolated uninterestingly through the 
crevice; but now Pud’s senses tingled as the 
thin voice drawled: 

“T saw you galloping Barmon’s Magic 
Man this morning, Flett; I timed him three- 
quarters in fourteen; he looks good business 
for the Belmont stakes Saturday.” 

There was a silent pause, gently broken in 
stall 3 by a stifled exclamation of piety from 
Pud, as a pine sliver thrust into his too-eager, 
pressing ear; speech in the next stall was in- 
deed silver, and Pud wanted even the small 
change. Then the jockey’s bullfrog voice 
grated through the crack, saying: 

“Yes, I rated Magic Man at about a four- 
teen gait, I thought. The big brown’s got all 
his old speed with him; he’s the easiest horse 
to rate in his work or place in a race I ever 
had aleg upon. You can just kid him to do 
anything; no steels, no whip—just whisper 
him. He’ll bust his heart trying with a gentle 
hand ride; but give him the bud, one welt in 
the ribs, and he’ll curl up as if he’d got colic.” 

“Hm-m-m-m-ah!” Smade’s drawling, pon- 
dering, meditative ejaculation was like the 
strum of a cello string. He was attuning 
Flett’s information to some project. Presently 
he said: “‘ Well, on his work-out this morning 
Magic Man ought to win the Withers—with 
a good ride! He'll be a short price in the 
betting—there was a flock of rail birds timing 
him this morning, and that pudding-faced 
little Irishman, Pud, will write a string of 
lingo in his paper that’ll put the public on; 
Magic Man’ll bea 6 to 5 shot, that’s all.” 

Pud cursed softly to himself. ‘‘ Pudding 
face!” and all because once he had saved the 
public from backing Smade’s Tinkle Bell 
when that horse was dead to the world. 

“Well, sir,’ the coarse Voice said, ‘‘if that’s 
the case I think you’ve got the chance of your 
life to scorch the ring.” 

“‘How’s that, Flett?” the voice was like a 
razor edge in its incisive eagerness. 

“Magic Man was hangin’ on the bit at the 
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finish this morning; he was ready to quit— 
all out; he can’t get the Withers mile, not 
against such horses as Osceola.” 

“I thought he finished strong—it looked 
like it—you never moved on him, Flett.” 

““You don’t have to, to get the last ounce 
out of Magic. I’ve ridden Osceola an’ I 
know what he can do. He’ll take Magic 
Man by the head an’ run him off his legs.” 

“The brown colt can hold Osceola at that 
game, Flett; he’s as fast as anything on 
the turf to-day. An’ little Binks’ll have the 
mount on Osceola, and you hold it over that 
boy in a finish more than the chestnut has it 
over Magic Man. Binks is only a kid; he 
hasn’t got the strength to finish with you.” 

“T guess that’s right, sir. If I had the 
mount on Osceola I could beat Magic Man 
in the Withers.” 

Again there. was a pause, a losing of the 
voices. Pud could hear a foot scraping at 
the earth bed of the stall. It was Smade’s 
boot as he revolved something in his mind. 

“The race is between Magic Man and 
Osceola, you think ?” he asked presently. 

“Yes, for sure!” 

“Tt’ll be a close thing—and with a good 
ride you pick Osceola to win, eh?” 

“Yes.” 

“Magic’ll be a hot favorite; there hasn’t 
been a whisper about Osceola yet, and he 
ought to be as good as 10 to 1.” 

“There won’t be anything about the 
chestnut, either; Jack Gordon don’t advertise 
much when he’s goin’ to win a race. He'll 
be 10 to 1 right enough, an’ anything that 
beats him’ll cop the purse.” 

Pud heard the muffled crunch of cautious 
footsteps in the next stall, and he burrowed 
under the straw. Then the steps sounded 
coming back, and the listener knew that 
Smade—cautious, foxy Smade—had recon- 
noitered at the stall door, and now there 
would be something doing. The record of 
the doing came almost at once in the thin 
voice cutting through the crack. 

“Davie, my boy, I was going to have a 
heavy plunge on Magic Man—a good horse 
and a good jock for mine always—but if 
Osceola can win I can knock Mr. Bookmaker 
Joeull plumb off the block; I'll put a crimp 
in his roll that will make it look like the 
collection at a nigger camp-meeting.” 

“Osceola can win if his jock don’t mess 
him about.” 

“You don’t make many mistakes, Davie, 
and from what you say nothing but your 

















“Speech in the next stall was indeed silver, and Pud wanted even the small change.” 


horsemanship will keep the chestnut Osceola 
from copping the Withers.” 

“Tt looks that way to me. That kid will 
get rattled when I make a bluff at him, an’ 
he’ll start to ride just when I want him to. 
He’ll mess Osceola about when he ought to 
leave him alone. He may win even at that.” 

“Now, Davie, believing as I do that 
Osceola is the best horse, I’m going to bet ten 


thousand on him. I know you’re a straight 
boy—won’t interfere with anybody else’s 
horse in a race, wanting to win on the level or 
not at all; and if it comes to a neck and neck 
finish, and you know your horse is beat, you’ll 
be too much of a little gentleman to throw 
any cowboy tactics into a decent little chap 
like Binks. Ain’t that so, Flett? ” 

(‘The damn hypocrite!” interjected Pud.) 
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“T haven’t been fined or set down this 
season for rough riding, Mr. Smade, and if 
Magic Man can’t win I ain’t goin’ to take any 
chances of bein’ put on the carpet for in- 
terferin’ with any other horse in the race; it 
wouldn’t be fair to Mr. Barmon, for they’d 
disqualify Magic Man, an’ take second 
money away.” 

“That’s right, Flett; you ain’t blowing off 
any hot air there. A 
jockey has got to be 
pretty careful these 
days.” 

“Tl be up against 
it, sir, whatever I do 
riding Magic Man. 
I can see my finish 
with the rooters. If 
Osceola gets to my 
mount in the stretch, 
an’ it’s dingdong be- 
tween us, an’ I sit 
tight as I ought to, 
the stand’ll how] that 
I wasn’t tryin’ a yard. 
If I pull the whip an’ 
cut a monogram on 
the brown’s flank, 
they’ll bust their giz- 
zards cheering. That 
owl-eyed Irishman, © 
Pud, he’ll sit up there 
in the press row blink- 
ing his peeps, an’ he’ll 
write in his paper that 
I made a hurricane 
finish, but that I went 
to sleep in the stretch 
and came too late 
with my mount—that 
I drew it too fine; that 
I was playing to the 
gallery by trying to win by an eyelash— 
Oh, I know just how he’ll slop over. And 
that same whip play would cost Magic the 
race, for he’d sulk; he won’t stand for 
punishment when he’s doing his best, I can 
tell you. But if I just sit tight, holding 
my mount straight, the big brown giving 
his heart’s blood to win, an’ I’m beat, 
them damn quill-drivers’ll ring in something 
under big headlines about my throwin’ the 
Withers; then Pinkerton’s men’ll be nosin’ 
about, an’ the judges’ll have all the bettin’ 
sheets up—I know, it’s hell for the jockey 
always. When I get to be a steward, I’m 
goin’ to frame up a race where every horse 





“Plunger fFack Smade.” 
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gets first money—then they'll all be satis- 
fied.” 

“Well, if I were you, Flett, and I saw 
Osceola had me beat, I’d make that grand- 
stand play—I’d give them the whipping 
finish. See, Flett? Then there couldn’t be 
any kick coming to anybody. I’m going to 
bet on Osceola, as he’s the best horse; eight 
thousand for yours truly, and two thousand 
for the little boy that 
lives in the lane. If 
anything happens be- 
tween now and Sat- 
urday to switch you 
from your present 
idea, give me the of- 
fice. I want you to 
ride Freelance in the 
Juvenile if Barmon 
isn’t starting any- 


thing. I’m off now; 
I see Dick coming 


back to stables with 
my siring.”’ 

Pud waited, listen- 
ing to the echo of de- 
parting feet. When 
the subtle Smade and 
the reciprocal Flett 
had gone, he slipped 
from the storage stall 
and plodded across 
the grassed inner field 
toward the paddock, 
his big head heavily 
drooped in cogitation. 

What a strong story 
had he gotten; what 
a glamorous prospect 
of a newspaper scoop 
it held—a flash-light, 
electrifying write up, 
proving that Osceola ought to win the 
Withers next Saturday! The other fellows 
on the paper would jeer at him for a fatuous 
relater of pipe dreams. They would lug forth 
the dog-eared dope-book, and prove by un- 
impassioned figures that he was a fool and 
Osceola a skate. And then when Osceola 
had won—heavens! how he would score! 

Swimming through these azure clouds rose- 
flushed, he came breast against the paddock 
gate, unsympathetic awakening barrier that 
threw him rudely to prosaic earth, to the 
mundane atmosphere of the tout, stable-boy, 
horse-rubber paddock. And by that strange 
correlation of forces that so often obtains, 
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just clear of the gate’s inward swing stood 
Austin Barmon, owner of Magic Man. The 
small, symmetrical figure awakened a quite 
forgotten something in Pud’s mind. He owed 
a great deal to the Morning Playman—he 
owed much to his hand’s labor; but above all 
this, everything that he now stood for in his 
advancement was to be credited to Barmon’s 
friendship, for it was the all-powerful small, 
dark-faced man standing there beneath an 
elm tree that had put him on his feet. 

Pud walked round and round in a little 
circle, like a thoroughbred waiting for the 
signal to battle, pitting against each other two 
divergent interests—his own priceless scoop 
and Barmon’s proprietary right in this shady 
secret. Pud knew Barmon’s method well; 
it was the method of deep, strong waters 
that use their force silently. He would say, 
‘“‘Don’t speak of this: leave it to me.” 

Gradually in Pud’s mind the problem sim- 
plified itself to: Was his real duty to himself 
and his paper or to the owner of Magic Man, 
the prospective victim of Smade’s unrighteous 
cupidity ? 

Fate thrust Barmon forward to claim his 
own. He sauntered leisurely over to fhe one 
in doubt, saying pleasantly: 

“Good morning, Mr. Connor. Anything 
new? Magic Man did a good work-out this 
morning—how do you like him for the 
Withers?” 

Then Connor told the owner just what sort 
of a chance he had in the stake—all about it. 
The well chiseled dark face held tantalizingly 
placid to the very end of the story; and when 
Pud had finished, Barmon said: 

“T suspected that Flett was under the influ- 
ence of that clever plunger. It’s unfortunate, 
for he’s the best jock in America to-day. And 
the other—well, he’s a menace to honest 
racing. I’m glad that I’ve got a chance at the 
pair of them. It will cost me the race, though; 
nobody can ride Magic Man like that boy.” 

“Tf you'll allow me, Mr. Barmon,” Pud 
began, “I think I’d go slow. I wouldn’t 
change the jockey. I’d say nothing about it 
till he was ready to mount; then I’d take him 
to one side and tell him to hand his whip over 
to the trainer. And I'd tell him why, too, 
sir. He’d win right enough then if Magic 
Man had it in him. The money he’d get 
from Smade wouldn’t be in it with the loss of 
thirty thousand a year that would go if you 
had his license taken away.” 

Barmon smoothed the grass with the toe 
of his boot in silence for a long time. 


“T must think of my duty to the turf,” he 
said presently. ‘If I do that——” 

“If something crooked had occurred,” Pud 
interrupted, ‘‘then there’d be but one course, 
exposure. But this is something altogether 
in your own stable, an intended trick that you 
can frustrate better in this quiet way. It will 
save a good jockey to the racing, and we need 
them. There’s never been anything against 
Flett except this suspicion of Smade’s evil 
influence; and with the boy, I believe that’s 
really a case of gratitude. Smade made a 
jockey of him, and he’s got a foolish miscon- 
ception of honor; he thinks he ought to stick 
to the man that gave him his step.” 

“But we want to get rid of Smade—we 
don’t want him on the turf; he poisons the 
whole racing atmosphere.” 

“You can do that, sir, without touching the 
boy. If you bring it up now, Flett will deny 
everything; so will Smade. You have no 
evidence but my word.” 

“That’s sufficient, Connor; the stewards 
will take your word against a dozen Smades.”’ 

‘But remember how clever their talk was, 
sir. All through it the crook was advising 
Flett to be an honest boy. He’s so slick that 
even when he thinks there is no one listening 
he givesnothingaway. With noother evidence 
they might wriggle out of it; and after that you 
wouldn’t dare to ride Flett on Magic Man. 
If you give no sign, Smade will play Osceola 
in the books for a killing. He bets markers, 
and you can have the betting sheets up, and 
then you’ll have the collateral evidence that'll 
nail him.” 

Barmon’s dark eyes rested upon the broad, 
good - natured face of the speaker admir- 
ingly. 

“You ought to be in the diplomatic service, 
Connor,” he said; “‘you’re too clever for a 
small job.” 

“Tf I were half as clever again, sir, I 
wouldn’t be quite up to my work; it isn’t a 
small job, it’s a great big one.” 

“‘T’ll think it over, Connor; I believe you’re 
right. Smade’s been a little too slick for us to 
catch him, so far, but I believe he has trapped 
himself this time. And incidentally he’ll drop 
a queer penny to the books over Osceola if 
Magic Man gets a good ride. I thank you, 
Connor.” 

Barmon turned on his heel quickly as he 
was moving away, saying: 

‘“‘By the way, I forgot something. What 
about you—you lose a good story for the 
Playman ?” 
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*‘T know it; and I do lose it. 
nothing doing in the paper.” 

Saturday morning when John Smade read 
in the Playman an unqualified prognostica- 
tion that Magic Man would win the Withers 
stakes, he smiled sardonically; when his sharp 
red-brown eyes lettered out the statement that 
Osceola would get the place, he cursed softly. 
Subconsciously he raced up the column and 
read, ‘By ‘Pud.’” ‘Damn that pudding- 
faced scribbler!” he swore. ‘‘Who’s touted 
him on to Osceola as the contender? That 
cool trick’ll cut the price—he’ll be 3 to 1.” 

Smade puffed angrily at his cigar, mentally 
figuring the loss those few lines would cause 
him. At 1o to 1 ten thousand would net a 
hundred thousand, at 3 to 1, thirty thou- 
sand. 

‘Blast that owl-eyed tout! He does me up 
for seventy thousand. But his Magic Man 
money will be all to the bad—that’s some 
consolation!” 

At four o’clock, thirty thousand humans, 
high-pressured by the thrill of excitement, 
waited for the parade of thoroughbreds, lean- 
necked, muscle-draped princes of the purple 
blood, that would soon come in step of 
conscious pride down the broad, harrow-cush- 
ioned path of strife, the gay rainbow of the 
bright silks rounding the moving picture into 
a delight to the healthy eye. 

In the paddock a circle of men watched 
the trainer pulling with his strong hands, 
even his teeth, the girth on Magic Man to the 
last possible hole. The big brown lashed out 
with his long-quartered leg, and champed 
objectingly at the light snaffle in his mouth, 
clinking staccato notes from its iron bars 
against his teeth. 

“He looks fit, Connor,” the owner said, as 
his eyes rested lovingly on the mighty son of 
Necromancer. 

“The old horse’ll be a handful to-day, sir,” 
a voice said at Barmon’s elbow. He turned 
quickly. 

“Ah, Flett, I—see here!” 

The owner moved away, followed by his 
jockey, on down to the lower fence of the pad- 
dock. Pud saw the boy’s face suddenly pale 
as Barmon talked; then it settled into a look 
of relief, and he nodded his head in affirma- 
tion of something. Owner and jockey came 
quickly back as the call to mount horses rang 
through the paddock. 

One, two—eight big-quartered, deep- 
chested, silk-skinned sons of blood sires lined 
out of the little grassed inclosure, in them- 
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selves the value of a dozen broad-acred farms 
thronged by plebeian workaday cousins. 

“Tt’s all right, Connor. I’m feeling pretty 
safe, thanks to you,” the favorite’s owner said, 
as he walked for a few steps beside Pud. 
“T’ve ordered a little present with your initials 
on, over the winning of the Withers—win or 
lose, I mean.” 

“T tell you, Mr. Barmon, that chestnut son 
of Seminole is a grand-looking horse—he looks 
good enough to give Magic Man the time of 
his life to-day.” 

“Osceola? Oh, yes! he’s a good one. 
But Magic Man is pretty near the best horse 
I ever had in my stable—and I’ve had a 
few.” 

Pud turned through the gate to the club 
lawn at Barmon’s elbow, saying: ‘I can’t 
quite shake off what Flett said about Magic 
Man hanging on the bit at the three-quarters 
—this is a mile—is the colt short of work?” 

“Flett is just a jockey, and they’re of a 
limited mental caliber; with them the obvious 
is the alpha and omega of all things. Magic 
Man is well named, for he’s full of sleight of 
hand—he’s got brains. He knew just as well 
as the jockey did that he’d done his chore 
when he was breasting the finish in the three- 
quarter gallop. He’s a big, good-natured, 
lazy chap that will do his best in his own way, 
and he was just letting himself down when 
there was no more pressure needed. He’ll do 
the same to-day at the mile with a good ride; 
he’ll hold Osceola safe, and just win—you’ll 
see. Magic would make a race of it with a 
fat steer. Besides, Flett and the man behind 
him, clever as they are, don’t know everything. 
My horse may have been carrying ten pounds 
more in the lead cloth that morning than 
Flett thought.” 

““There’s Smade watching the horses like a 
hawk,” Pud said, nodding to where the plun- 
ger stood beyond the picket fence on the 
grandstand lawn; “I wonder if he’s had his 
plunge on Osceola? He usually waits till 
they’re at the post.” 

“And that plunge will nail him at last,” 
Barmon added with a ring of satisfaction in 
his voice. ‘When I’ve got that proof to back 
up your story, he’ll get a notice that no further 
entries will be received from him. We'll try 








him on that for a time, and if anything more 
crops up—well, we’ll see.” 

The horses had turned from the parade, 
and as they passed on their way to the chute 
of the Withers Mile, Pud noticed Jockey 
Flett’s hand drop carelessly, casually, and the 
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fingers touch for a second the number on his 
saddlecloth. 

“T wonder if that’s a little superstitious 
iouch for luck,” Pud muttered to himself; 
‘curious thing to do.” 

Across the picket fence this trifle had struck 
a man a staggering blow. Smade, watching 
with his keen, glittering eyes, uttered an 
exclamation as Flett’s fingers caressed for a 
second No. 3 on the saddlecloth. 

“Hell!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ What’s Flett giv- 
ing me—the double cross? His mount’s num- 
ber is the winner—what 
the devil does he mean 
by that? Is he going to 
ride it out?” 

It was an old-time 
signal between the two, 
plunger and jockey; the 
eleventh-hour tip, the 
final sum of knowledge; 
the jockey’s opinion 
after his last orders 
from trainer and owner. 

To-day Sraade had not 
been waiting for it, not 
expecting it; he had 
stood there more from 
force of habit, from ad- 
herence to his rule never 
to bet till the horses had / 7 
gone to the post. That 
simple touch was like \ 
the finger of Fate, up- ‘ 
setting his carefully laid \ 
plans. He stood with 
knitted brow ponder- 

ing. Perhaps it was a 

bit of forgetfulness on 

the part of the jockey. 

No, Flett never made 
mistakes. 

But what was he to 
do—switch and plunge on Magic Man? Yes 
—no! Ifthe signal had been a mistake, then 
indeed he would be in the hole. To plunge on 
Magic Man while perhaps Flett threw the race 
to Osceola? No, a dozen times no. Some- 
body must have given Flett to understand 
that he must win. Had there been a leak? 

Now he must decide at once, for the horses 
were turning into the chute for the start. 

“T'll just stand on the ground and watch 
this,” Smade said to himself; ‘‘I don’t like the 
looks of it. If I don’t bet on the race, and 
I’ve got no horse in it, it’ll take a devil of a lot 
of talk to put anything up tome. Yes, I 
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guess Flett’s going to win right enough,” he 
muttered the next minute, ‘‘he’s got Magic 
Man as quiet as a lamb, nosing the barrier for 
a fly away home. Ah, yes, I guess it’s right 
enough.” 

As he spoke, from the chute a stream issued, 
a billowy, undulating rapid, upon the waves of 
which rode gay-colored people in cockle-shell 
craft. Barmon’s gray silk jacket fluttered in 


front; then a ghostly white, black-mottled, 
drew up, sped level for fifty yards, then 
showed in front. 


And a chestnut head nodded 
beckoningly half a 
length in the lead. 

“Gad, what a combi- 
nation!” Smade mut- 
tered. ‘“‘Osceola with 
that speed, ridden by a 
pin-head boy that 
thinks he’s riding quar- 
ter dashes in Texas! 
And Filett’s kidding 
him! Binks thinks he’s 
going to gallop on and 
steal the rail. Oh, you 
damn babe! how’d I 
feel now if I had ten 
thousand on you?” 

Down thebackstretch 
raced the two blooded 
knights, the equine war- 
riors, and at their heels 
trailed the reaching, 
striving mob of affother 
class. And always with 
pricked ears Magic 
ry Man’s brown head rose 
and fell rhythmically 
between the rail that his 
jockey’s foot almost 
touched as he sped, and 
the chestnut quarter of 
Osceola. Strive and 
drive and cluck as he might, Binks could not 
draw away the clear length he needed to close 
in on the rail. 

And Flett, sitting like a babe in its mother’s 
lap, nursed the big brown gently, knowing 
that the horse knew, and that there was 
nothing to be done but just let the brainless 
one on Osceola worry the gallant chestnut. 

Around the lower turn, unchanged in 
position, they raced; and men in the grand 
stand and on the lawn spoke foolish words of 
how Osceola had got the favorite beaten; and 
others in rebuttal knew that Flett was just 
kidding the boy. 
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At the turn into the straight came the time 
when all who rode must drive. With whip 
and spur and knee the second division urged 
their horses, and scrambled for place. And 
the brown and the chestnut ran a race of same- 
ness, tantalizing, monotonous, a coupled-up 
parade. 

All up the stretch Magic Man, big and 
powerful in his stride, hammered the sounding 
earth with his strong hoofs, glued against the 
rail; and half a length to the good the chestnut, 
urged by the clamor- 
ing imp on his back, 
strained his mighty 
muscles, his neck 
rigid with endeavor 
and his ears pricked 
in honesty; but ever 
at his shoulder, like 
little lamps of danger, 
gleamed the red, 
wide-gasping nostrils 
of Magic Man. 

In curious, con- 


glomerate thought _— 
Smade watched the S 


struggle. Why had he 
weakened—why had- 
n’t he the ten thou- 
sand on Osceola — 
or twenty thousand ? 
Surely Magic Man 
was hanging in cow- 
ard mutiny on the bit. 
And yet it was a fool 
atop the chestnut; not 
one who held the 
other horse safe, sat- 
isfied with his lead. 
Rather one who, if 
Osceola had it in him, 
would be two lengths, 
yea, ten lengths in 
front. This was a 
brainless cub who 
had raced from the barrier—was even now 
with nothing in hand for the real time of 
racing, the time of winning, the last dozen 
strides. 

And Flett beyond, crouched close to the 
brown wither, had never moved, had never 
taken from the gallant Magic Man an ounce 
of his strength in uselessness. That was art! 
It was the one thing in excellence Plunger 
Smade could understand, this priceless horse- 
manship.. He knew every mood of the 
jockey’s riding; that patient wait meant— 
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victory; the touch on the saddlecloth number 
had been a message. 

At Smade’s elbow, all about him, men cast 
the shadow of their knowledge before the 
event. “‘The outsider wins! Osceola’s got the 
favorite! Magic Man’s beat!” One, poison- 
ous of mind, cursed that Jockey Flett was 
throwing the race—pulling the favorite! 

Now the gray silk flutters higher in the 
crackling wind; a demoniac contortion of 
struggle twists Flett’s face. The brown is 
pushed up: his muz- 
zle, black with the 
dew of strife, regis- 
ters on the chestnut’s 
neck, inch by inch, 
the lengthening of 
his stride; he eats into 
the lead Osceola has 
held for almost a mile; 
now the two heads, 
golden chestnut and 
lacquer brown, rise 
and fall together; the 
breath from their 
scorched lungs sears 
each other’s eyes; the 
little man in gray 
surges his shoulders 
forward in smooth 
rhythmic time to the 
cadence of the beat- 
ing hoofs beneath; he 
lifts the tired head 
gently with the bit; 
his hands hold the 
sweet strength of a 
woman’s. A thing of 
many joints—a flab- 
by doll, flail-armed, 
rocks drunkenly 
athwart the withers 
of Osceola; it sways 
Flett.” the pendulum of his 

delicate poise; his 
smooth, gliding muscles quiver and rasp; the 
blood hangs in his strained heart and thickens; 
his eyes fight the blue glaze that blurs them; 
something black glides past; he falters, sways, 
a cataract of forms and noises swirls around 
him; he is the broken toy of Binks’ foolishness. 

A hush stilled the clamor; in the stand a 
pair of race glasses fell with a crash; No. 3 
crawled up a post, and the stand rocked 
with the roar of many throats—the push of 
a multitude, crying a shibboleth, “Magic 
Man wins!” 
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7\NUELITA shooed the 
chickens one way, pursing 
out lips as scarlet as the ripe 
cacao; with a round, cop- 
per-tinted arm she wielded 
a length of bamboo to prod 
the pigs the other. An exit 
made, she pulled the door shut behind her to 
keep out the naked babies cluttered before it 
among pigs and chickens, and took a proud, 
leisurely look up and down the double row of 
paja-thatched huts. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and fairly cool, 
for the almost vertical Venezuelan sun was 
screened by the drab clouds of a gathering 
storm. So the womankind of the San Ja- 
cinto hacienda were before their low houses, 
some with men beside them, others alone but 
gossiping volubly to whomever chanced near. 
Manuelita bent her pretty head to survey 
the slipper-like a/pargatas Ricardo had just 
bought her, and the new skirt, bright-figured, 
and of a length that left the leg bare from 
dimpled knee to foot. Then, smoothing her 
little jacket, and putting her wide straw hat 
at its jauntiest angle, she set off slowly down 
the narrow, dirty street. 

At some distance along it, was Antonia 
Toro, slouching, hands on hips, in her own 
door. When she saw Manuelita advancing, 
she straightened, and let her bony hands fall, 
clinched, against her petticoat. Small eyes 
half closed in hate, frowzy head thrust forward, 
she began to call out, addressing a neighbor, 
but aiming her words at her successful rival. 

“Bah!” she cried, with a laugh. ‘‘ Look 
how our parrot’s new feathers stick out!” 

Manuelita heard, and walked more slowly. 
Her brown eyes sparkled delightedly, her 
round chin went up, her red mouth parted in 
a smile over even, white teeth. 

“Bah!” snorted Antonia again, and put 





out her tongue. ‘Let her strut now. But— 
ha! ha!—Ricardo is a man that likes change. 
Who knows?” 

There was a threat in the hoarse voice. It 
stung Manuelita. She paused. 

‘When did a man choose a rotten instead 
of a ripe banana?” she inquired sweetly, and 
raised her plump shoulders. 

At that, a laugh ran from hut to hut. 
Antonia’s wrath grew. 

“How long does the ripe stay ripe?” she 
cried. ‘‘Ricardo will go. Ha! ha!” 

Manuelita was proceeding gracefully. Now 
she stopped once more, turning her full, 
girlish throat to look round. 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘ when Rio Tuy flows 
back to the mountains.” 

Ricardo came by Antonia’s a little later, 
just as the last scattered drops of a heavy 
downpour were falling. He was mud to the 
waist, muddy of face, and dripping. One 
hand was busy with a cigarette; from a finger 
of the other, by their heel straps, hung his 
alpargatas. He had been out since noon, 
walking across the ditches of the hacienda. 

Again Antonia was slouching in her door. 

“Loan me your fire, Ricardo?” she asked. 

He glanced up the street uneasily, then 
halted and lit the long cigar she was preparing. 

‘Ah, but you are tired,” she went on, with 
a great show of concern, ‘‘and wet to the skin. 
Come, will you enter? Juan is gone, and for 
good—d Dios gracias! I never liked him. He 
was stingy and ugly and old. Come——” 

“Where is he gone?” asked Ricardo, mak- 
ing no move toward accepting her invitation. 

“Where?” she repeated, between puffs. 
“To join the Revolutionists at Rio Chico. 
He is anxious to fight, he said. He fight! ” 

Ricardo’s pale face widened in a grin. 

““Maybe you taught him,” he suggested 
slyly. She understood. 
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“Ah, now, Ricardo, you are wrong. 
you are wrong. Once I was quick tempered, 
perhaps. But I am not brava now. No, no. 
I have learned better. And Juan was happy 
with me.” 

Ricardo was sober again. 
trils swelling, he 

‘“Sometimes I 
think of going to 
join La Gente, 
too,” he said. 

“Do not be a 
fool,’’ Antonia re- 
turned. ‘‘ Within 
the hour I start 
for Carenero. 
But”—her voice 
was lowered en- 
gagingly—‘‘I will 
stay here if you 
wish it.” 

But Ricardo, 
having tossed 
aside his cigarette, 
was pulling nerv- 
ously at a curly 
lock and edging 
away. 

‘*Adiés,’ he 
said, with more 
troubled glances 
toward home. “‘A 
pleasant journey. 
Adiés.” 

“‘ Adiés,” ech- 
oed the other re- 
gretfully. 

All this while, 
from her one win- 
dow, Manuelita 
had been watch- 
ing. She had seen 
Ricardo stop be- 
fore Antonia’s, 
seen him light her 
tabaco, and their 
talking back and 
forth. And as he started for his hut once 
more, she scolded to herself in a passionate 
undertone, she stamped the floor with an 
angry foot. He had made of her an object 
for further taunting. He had made her the 
laughingstock of the San Jacinto. 

“‘ Madre de Dios!” she exclaimed over and 
over, her lips white with rage and mortifica- 
tion. ‘But I shall punish him for this!” 

Ricardo had scarce entered, her name on his 


Yes, 


Suddenly, nos- 
threw up his head. 
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tongue, when the full volume of her ire burst 
upon him with tropical rigor and suddenness. 

“So you have been to see that crooked 
face,” she cried furiously. ‘‘ You sneak, you! 
you that are full of lies!” 

Not altogether surprised, he strove to meet 
her attack by replying, to stem it through 
endearments. She 
would not hear. 


She would have 
none of his ca- 
resses. And he 


could do nothing 
but seat himself 
on a_bull’s-hide 
chair, rest his chin 
somewhat sheep- 
ishly on his breast, 
and listen. 

“Oh, I will not 
stay with you an- 
other day,” she 
vowed, breath 
and wits taxed at 
last for epithets. 
“Ta girl that all 
have desired, that 
could have a 
better house, yes, 
one covered with 
pink stucco, and 
finer clothes, and 
shoes, and even a 
ring or two, and 
no work, and all 
the cigarettes I 
want—here I am 
with you, who are 
coiled like a cule- 
bra, ready to 
sting, to kill. You 
coward!” 

“‘T have always 
treated you well,” 
retorted Ricardo 
sulkily, ‘‘and lam 
not a coward. I 
shall show you. I shall go to fight with the 
Revolutionists.” 

‘““Go, go, go,” she answered. “J shall not 
mourn. You cannot shame me before them 
all. Go, and take her with you!” 

She flung herself upon the bed, without a 
look at him, without a thought for their sup- 
perless baby, curled up on a gunny sack by 
the door. There, worn out with the violence 
of her quarreling, she sobbed herself to sleep. 
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Late in the night she awoke suddenly and 
sat up. She was cold; she felt alone; she was 
startled, too, as if something direful had 
happened. Forgetting her wrongs in her 
fear, she reached out her arms and called 
softly. The cubierta was not spread over her. 
Only the under blanket was left upon the 
rushes of the bed. And Ricardo was not by 
her side! She sprang out upon the floor, 
feeling this way and that. 

“Ricardo! Where are you?” she de- 
manded. “Answer. You will have me wak- 
ing Ninito next.” 

She touched the reed partition, the table, 
the chairs. Then she lit the /émpara and 
held it above her, looking into every corner 
of the living room and the kitchen. He was 
not in the hut! 

On the instant she was like one gone 
mad. 

“Madre de Dios!” she gasped. ‘They 
are together!” 

She set the lamp on the table, snatched up a 
flat, spear-shaped /anza, and raced off down 
the street. Arrived at Antonia’s, she entered 
swiftly. 

By the light of the single window, that, 
here, faced the moon, she saw that the room 
was deserted. 

In her own home, once more, she examined 
the mud walls closely. Ah!—the new machete 
was gone from its nail! And, farther along, 
the carved gourd flask that held aguardiente! 
They had left the hacienda! 

She blew out the light and took her stand 
by the door. Her eyes blazed with hatred 
and anger. She gave out little inarticulate 
cries. She shook the keen-pointed danza at 
the hut down the street. 

For a long time, thus. Then she grew 
quieter, and leaned back wearily against the 
wall. Then she slipped down to a sitting 
posture on the ground, and her head drooped 
forward to her knees. 

The day broke, the pigs came up, grunting 
and rooting. A chicken flew to her shoulder 
and pecked at a bright flower in her waist. 
She looked up, and the memory of her quarrel 
and her loss came back. She groaned and 
covered her face. 

From across the street her mother saw her 
and scented trouble. She came waddling 
over, her shriveled face all anxiety. 

‘‘What is it, Manuelita?’” she asked. ‘Is 
the nivio dead?” Then, spying the baby, 
‘Or, perhaps, a pig?” 

Manuelita shook her head. 


The old woman peered about her, search- 
ing for the cause of the trouble. 

“What, then, what?” she inquired. 

“Ricardo is gone!” 

The other stared. 

“Gone!” she repeated in a tone of disgust; 
“gone! Do you say that you are deserted? 
Nineteen, only, and deserted. Pst! You 
areafool! I kept your father beside me until 
I was more than twenty-five!” 

“Oh, mamma!” It was a plaintive, heart- 
broken cry. 

“But there is no use to snivel over it. 
What will you do? Do not make a fuss out- 
side here, for all the men to see. Be up, and 
act gay. Now, there is Felipe, the younger 
one. He gets four reales a day in the cacao 
court. He is worth something, I can tell you. 
And there is Juan. As you know, Antonia 
Toro - 

Now, Manuelita looked up, and her whole 
body trembled with fury. 

“Antonia!” she repeated hoarsely. ‘‘He 
has gone with her!” 

“*So?” The old woman looked incredulous. 
Then she hitched a shoulder. ‘‘ Ah, well, no 
matter. You have chickens and pigs, and 
you are but nineteen. You have only one 
baby, too, and he is not much trouble. Soon 
he will be old enough to look out for himself. 
Why’’—in a burst of generosity—‘‘I will take 
him off your hands myself for a while. Get 
up.” 

In her eagerness, she put out a claw of a 
hand to pull at her daughter’s sleeve. 

“Ah! mamma! mamma!”  Manuelita’s 
voice was deeper now, almost a_ groan. 
“You forget, mamma—Felipe is not Ri- 
cardo.”’ 

“Bah! Ricardo! He is gone. Look 
you—look you, there is Felipe now!” 

‘“‘No—no,” Manuelita protested, raising a 
tear-stained face. 

Felipe was indeed coming up the street. 
He looked angry too, and was rubbing his 
kinky hair at every step. 

“Where is Ricardo?” he demanded as 
soon as he was within hearing. ‘‘ Where is 
he, I say? Why should I work if he does 
not?” 

And now such a mingling of voices— 
Felipe repeating questions to which he re- 
ceived no answer; the old woman boldly 
stating Manuelita’s new domestic status; the 
girl crying out against her mother’s hasty 
planning. 

But after a time, when matters became clear 
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** Santa Maria!’ she 


to Felipe, he fell silent to ponder, and the old 
woman quieted to await his reply. As for 
Manuelita, she was sobbing a determination. 
*“‘T shall follow, I shall follow,’ she declared. 
** And when I find them, I shall kill!” 

“Felipe can go along,” suggested her 
mother, ‘‘and help you.” 

Manuelita glanced at Felipe, and recoiled. 

“Where have they gone?” he asked her. 
“Do you know?” 

“He took our cubierta, the new machete, 
and a flask. Yesterday he threatened to join 
the Revolutionists.” 

‘“‘He will go either to Tacarigua or to Rio 
Chico, in that case,” Felipe declared. He 
began to look dubious. Laying an index 
finger in the palm of a hand, he did some 
calculating. It would take not less than so 
many days, perhaps. At four reales each day 
—he counted on his fingers. ‘‘Out so much 
for just a woman!” he concluded. ‘TI will 
not do it.” 

But Manuelita did not hear. She was on 
her feet and getting ready to leave. The 
baby, awake and hungry, seemed to know her 
purpose. He began a lusty howling. 
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sobbed, ‘he is alive!’” 


“Take, mamma.” 
her mother. 

The old woman caught the squalling child 
between her knees, hastily lit a ¢abaco, put it 
between her toothless gums to make it burn, 
and gave it to him. He grew still at once, 
seized the long cigar in both little hands, and 
fell to smoking industriously. 


She pushed him toward 


“Foolish! foolish!” she scolded. ‘And 
you will have your trouble for naught. Can 


you hold a man who does not want you? No 
woman can do that. You had better stay.” 

Manuelita ignored the advice. She was 
putting the last touches to her preparations. 
In a bright cotton handkerchief she tied a 
comb, several baked plantains, some round, 
thick arepas made of mashed corn, and her 
cigarettes; she swung her straw hat over one 
arm and dropped the /anza into a sheath of 
inlaid leather at her belt. Then, without a 


glance at mother, child, or neighbor, she went 
rapidly up the street and entered the cacao 
under low-hanging branches. 

But soon she paused to consider a moment. 
What if she were traveling the wrong way! 
Suppose they had gone in an easterly direc- 
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tion, toward Rio Chico. Yet, no, for Juan 
was there. Besides, since the hacienda of 
San Jacinto, a portion of the northern half of 
the plain of Barlovento, curves in to meet the 
Rio Tuy, the couple would have had to cross 
the swollen stream at the very start. They 
would go north, to Tacarigua. She was sure 
of that. And, taking off her alpargatas, she 
walked in a great semicircle, looking for fresh 
footprints. 

Across ditch after ditch she went, through 
black water and blacker ooze. Sometimes 
her steps were sure, more often she sank to the 
knees, or fell, her hands flattening against a 
ditch side. 

She found fresh footprints in countless 
numbers, and leading toward every point of 
the compass. Some had been made by 
naked feet, some by alpargatas. Some were 
long and wide, some were short and more 
narrow. She was bewildered by them. 

“Ah! Madre de Dios!” she faltered. 

Presently, pointing northward, she found 
two sets, the one plainly a man’s, the other 
smaller. They were new, too, for the ooze 
still stood in them. Instantly her attention 
fixed upon these. She floundered after them, 
rod upon rod, as certain that she was upon the 
right trail as if she could see Ricardo and the 
woman ahead of her. Here the footprints 
were close together—she ground her teeth. 
Here they were farther apart. And here 
some one had stumbled, for there was the 
mark of a naked palm on the soft earth. 
She laughed, and stroked the handle of the 
lanza. 

When the tracks left the hacienda of San 
Jacinto they entered that of its northern neigh- 
bor—Guevara. Here they made a detour 
to avoid the cacao court and huts of the plan- 
tation’s workers. Then on again, through 
mud and mire, keeping always straight 
toward Tacarigua. Farther still, when this 
hacienda was crossed, they entered the rough 
path leading northward through the forest, 
and were lost. 

At midday Manuelita stopped at a deep- 
shadowed spot on the road to eat a meal of 
baked plantain and arepa. The monkeys 
jabbered down at her. Now and then she 
heard strange movements close by in the 
jungle. But she felt no fear. A few moments 
for food, a pull at a water-filled gourd flask, 
a few crumbs to a lizard, blinking—head 
downward—from a tree trunk at her elbow, 
and she trotted on. 

It was the hour before sunset when, through 
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a tangle, she peered out from the forest’s 
edge. Before her was a shallow stream, 
muddy though it was flowing over a bed of 
pebbles. Beyond, a cluster of red, tiled roofs, 
was Tacarigua. Tacarigua! And they were 
there! 

She opened her bundle for the comb; 
bathed quickly face, arms, and from foot to 
knee, and carefully rubbed away the caked 
dirt marring the bright figures of her skirt. 
Then, with the sun looking back from the 
ragged range of La Silla de Caracas, and 
a breeze beginning to stir the leaves that 
fringed the water, she slipped on her alpar- 
gatas, took the path again, and entered the 
village. 


General Blanco Alcantara, in command 
of the Revolutionary force at Tacarigua, 
sat upon his horse before the green-walled 
Jefetura Civil. He looked quite imposing. 
A broad hat, wound in the blue of his cause, 
was set rakishly upon his black hair. A wide 
sash of webbed stuff in the same blue ran over 
his right shoulder and was wrinkled into the 
loop of his saber scabbard, from which, 
knotted, it fell, ends free, to a silver spur. 

Near him, lounging upon the steps of the 
building, were several officers, smoking, talk- 
ing, and evidently waiting. To one side, 
also occupied with their éabacos and gossip, 
were as many asistentes, waiting, too, and 
looking as important as the discarded apparel 
of their superiors would permit. 

When Manuelita approached the general, 
he was looking down his straight nose at the 
cigarette he was rolling in his fingers. But 
at the sound of her voice close to his stirrup, 
he turned his deep-set black eyes upon her. 

“Sefior general,” she began, quaveringly. 

He saw eyes as dark as his own, a pale face 
scarce younger. And his short upper lip, 
under its wiry mustache, lifted a little, in 
what was meant to be a smile. 

“At your order, sefiorita,” he replied. 

And now he saw the girl’s eyes widen 
and flash, saw the red of anger run into lip 
and cheek. 

“‘Sefior general,” she continued huskily, 
‘there is a man—one Ricardo Villegas—who 
last night left the hacienda San Jacinto to 
come to Tacarigua and join La Revolucién. 
Leaving, he took with him our cubierta, a 
new machete, and—a woman.” 

The general laughed. 

“That man of yours was equipped for fight- 
ing,” he said. 
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She was clasping and unclasping her hands 
with nervous intensity. 

‘He had best be so,” she answered, ‘‘ when 
next he meets me.” 

“You will not meet him here.” 

““No? no?” quickly. Suspicion darkened 
her face. She drew back. The general was 
lying, doubtless, to save a much-needed sol- 
dier from his deserts. 

“No,” went on Alcantara, lighting his 
cigarette, “‘you will not find him here. I 
have one hundred men, but each has been 
with me since before the beginning of the wet 
season. No one has joined me of late.” 

She turned about, half murmuring to her- 
self, and made as if to go. 

“He went the other way, perhaps,” sug- 
gested the general; ‘‘to Rio Chico, where is 
another force of Los Salvadores.” 

She came round upon him, arms raised, set 
teeth showing between lips that were pale 
again. 

“IT go to Rio Chico,” she said. 

‘And he will be gone—wait, wait! Gen- 
eral Pablo Montilla leaves Rio Chico to-night 
with his column.” 

“T shall follow.” 

**T join him with my men at dawn.” 

He saw the light of a terrible hope illumine 
her countenance. She came to his stirrup 
again. 

“‘Sefior general,” she pleaded, “‘let me go 
with your soldiers. I am young and strong— 
I can cook—I can carry a load 

Alcantara puckered his lips teasingly, 
looking down at her. He marked the plump, 
well rounded figure, the clear, copper-colored 
skin with its scarlet touches on mouth and 
cheek, the long braid, the full, girlish throat. 

“You go,” he said. 

Child as she was, she knew the men of Ven- 
ezuela, and she saw and understood his look. 

“I go for revenge, Sefior general,” she de- 
clared meaningly. “If you are so good as 
to allow me to follow you, I—I will be safe? 
Else I walk far in the rear—alone.” 

“As you like,” answered Alcantara. ‘‘ There 
will be two other women along—Maria, 
who goes with one of my coroneles, and 
La Negrita, the woman of the black general, 
Pedro Tovar. You may march with them.” 

“And when will you start?” she asked 
eagerly. “‘When?” 

“We thirst for the blood of Ricardo 
Villegas,” laughed Alcantara. ‘‘ Well 9 

A squad was approaching, led by a deter- 
mined-looking officer. Two of his men car- 
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ried large-caliber German Mausers, the third 
had a Mauser and a canvas money bag, and 
the fourth a Mauser and a rope. 

“‘Comisario,” said the general, as the latter 
shuffled near and saluted, ‘“‘what raciones 
have you collected?” 

An expression of defeat spread upon the 
commissary’s countenance. He shook his 
head dejectedly, and, reaching round, seized 
and brought forward the money bag. 

“These unreasonable, these unpatriotic 
people!” he began with heat. “Actually 
they decline to give up their miserable sav- 
ings. Observe!” 

Alcantara peeked into the bag. ‘‘Oh, not 
so bad,” he said. “But perhaps a better 
display of the rope——” The other nodded. 

“T promise you they will be loyal.” Then, 
his face more determined than before, the 
commissary departed. Behind came the 
squad, the Mausers, the bag, and the noose. 
The general addressed Manuelita. 

“We shall start at sunset,” he said. ‘‘But 
you? You have walked all day, you say.” 

“Tt does not matter. I will walk all night, 
gladly, gladly!” 

He bent to arrange the knot of his sash. 
When he turned back again she was gone. 

At sunset the soldiers of Alcantara left the 
huts where they had been quartered and 
gathered in the Plaza. Ragged and dirty 
they were, and unshaven. Some of them 
were part Indian, with straight black hair and 
copper-colored skins. Others were negroes 
or half-castes, with flat noses and kinky 
heads. But all were without uniforms. 
Their drill trousers were of different colors, 
and held up by lengths of string or rope. 
Their tight-fitting, collarless shirts, made of a 
cheap woven material, were as vari-colored. 
Even their little jackets, that buttoned up to 
the neck and were brought in at the waist 
under a cartridge belt, were not of the same 
shade or kind. Here and there among them, 
stripped of its red trimmings, showed the 
khaki uniform of the government—spoil of a 
battlefield. All wore alpargatas; and those 
fortunate enough possessed straw hats of 
generous circumference or brown, furry pelo 
de guamas, which displayed, on a narrow 
divisa sewed around the crown, the corps 
and division of the fighter beneath. Over the 
left shoulder of some of the men, and passed 
under the belt, was a rolled, double-wool 
poncho, the blue side out, if it so happened, 
but quite as often, in unconscious treason, the 
other, which was dyed the red of the enemy. 
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Despite the commissary’s promise of loy- 
alty, when the soldiers came together there 
were no cheers from the townspeople, who, 
gathering to see the departure, chattered in 
undertones among themselves, and eyed the 
motley force in illy concealed dislike. 

And now, obeying the call of a battered 
bugle, the start was made. First down the 
street came General Blanco Alcantara, in fine 
style; then the black general, Tovar, astride a 
lanky horse; after these, a bevy of mounted 
officers—three coroneles, two comandantes, 
and two capitanes; the privates—on foot and 
in no formation; the asistentes, loaded down 
with the personal effects of their superiors, 
and several burros and mules carrying pack 
saddles heavy with ammunition; next, each 
with a bundle balanced on her head, a hat 
hung to her arm, a gourd and a smoky pail 
swinging and clinking together at her side, and 
a long éabaco in her mouth, two women; last 
of all, a padre, in cassock and shovel hat, 
riding a gaited mule. 

The third woman to accompany the ex- 
pedition was on the edge of the town, where 
the road to Higuerote opens into the forest. 
She was watching as she rested, eating an 
arepa and the remaining plantain. As Al- 
cantara rode into sight, she stood up, her 
eyes shining, her lips parted, her head erect. 
The command by, she walked forward sturdily 
and fell in behind. 

Night was falling then, but she was soon 
spied by those in the rear. Presently, these 
had told others, and the soldiers stretched 
their necks to look back to where she trudged. 
There was some whispering among those 
nearest her, and presently the padre reined a 
little to speak. 

“You were not with us when we left the 
town,” he said. ‘How come you to be here?” 

“T wish to go to Higuerote,” she answered, 
but would explain no further. 

Seeing her questioned, one of the asistentes, 
a kindly old man, fell back to offer her a 
cigarette. She took it gratefully. 

“And do you ignore the Church?” de- 
manded the padre reprovingly. 

The asistente handed over a cigarette, and 
soon the three were journeying forward 
together. 

The night breeze swept over them as they 
went, making the way cool, and bringing with 
it the fragrance of growing things. But their 
traveling was difficult. The road was only a 
cart’s width, hard and stony, rising and fall- 
ing, too, on broken ground. There was no 
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moon over the first third of the journey, 
and every little while a jaguar, scenting their 
passing, howled out at them from the dark, 
vine-hung forest lining the march. 

Bit by bit Manuelita told her companions 
the story of Ricardo’s flight. As the padre 
listened, his round, florid face grew solemn, 
and he poked out his under lip dubiously. 
The asistente, on the other hand, swore often 
and pityingly, so that the good priest was 
kept busy crossing himself. 

“And have you come all the way from 
the hacienda San Jacinto to-day?” asked the 
soldier. 

‘Since morning,” Manuelita answered. 

“In that case,” interposed the padre, 
settling himself in the saddle, “‘to make your 
walking more easy, you may hold to the tail 
of my mule on the up grades.” 

Not long after, they were forced to cover 
their faces and cease talking. For before 
the night was half gone, the moon topped 
the trees, showing its great, burnished shield 
upon the starlit sky. And with the rising of 
the moon the forest thinned, the way became 
more level, but sandy, the walking extremely 
heavy, and legions of hungry mosquitoes 
came swarming upon them. The padre’s 
mule, tormented by the pests, made the 
middle of the track dangerous for Manuelita. 
She fell back, and walked in silence beside the 
old orderly. Once she uncovered to ask him 
how far they had got. 

“Halfway,” he answered, when she mur- 
mured a thanksgiving. 

Later she again spoke: “And how long 
before Higuerote is near?” 

“Three hours,” he replied. 

Her hands stole to her belt. 

“Only one day and one night,” she said, 
“and yet I am almost upon them!” 

But she was miserably tired by now, and 
many times would have stumbled to her knees 
had not the asistente supported her. He gave 
her frequent draughts from his aguardiente 
flask, and little lumps of damp brown sugar 
out of a canvas bag at his thigh. The padre, 
riding just in advance, looked back often to 
speak encouragement, and as often called the 
asistente forward to levy upon him for a 
cigarette. 

Bravely Manuelita persevered. Toward 
morning her brain seemed to wander, for she 
talked meaningless things to the old man 
lagging beside her. But a moment’s rest, a 


swallow of drink, a whispered reminder, and 
she struggled forward. 
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“Santa Marta!” was her petition, ‘“‘only 
give me strength!” 

The yellow moon had gone and the dawn 
was near when, having arrived at three great 
sand hummocks thrown up close to the road, 
General Alcantara drew rein. Noiselessly 
the soldiers laid down their ponchos, partook 
of cold coffee and a little food, and stretched 
themselves for a brief rest. The horses of the 
officers and the ammunition animals were led 
to one side, where they might crop the grass 
growing about in clumps. Alcantara and 
Pedro Tovar walked apart, conversing. The 
padre guided his mule to one side and, out 
of his saddle, was soon drowsing as comfort- 
ably as the mosquitoes would permit; while 
Manuelita sought the women, who were 
smoking, and squatted on the sand beside 
them, her face to the east, her lips moving 
with soundless words. 

Swiftly the day came. A moment of little 
light, another that was brighter, and the stars 
dimmed. Then the unkempt force got to 
their feet and moved on—cartridge belts filled 
and machetes slipped under them. Above, 
floating on white-tipped wings, followed a 
score of the bald black samuro, their curved 
beaks lowered in horrid watchfulness. 

When the sun rose, the company made a 
second halt, behind a line of scrub growth. 
From here General Alcantara, dismounting, 
went forward alone on hands and knees. He 
stopped while yet in the shelter of the dense 
underbrush and stood up. To his left lay a 
town—tile-roofed, low houses, three rows of 
them, two rows having their back yards to the 
sea. Beyond these was a gently shelving 
beach strewn with the unpainted, dugout 
canoes of fishermen. Still farther, dotted 
here and there with a dingy sail, was the blue 
of the Caribbean, its outermost edge moving 
up and down upon the paler blue of the sky. 
To his right, some two hundred yards away, 
was the curving line of a railroad, then beach 
and boats, then sea again. And in the very 
foreground, seated on the sand, under a 
sagging telegraph wire, was a man in khaki, 
fast asleep, with his gun, muzzle end down, 
in a land-crab hole. 

Alcantara now lowered himself again to 
creep on, and a moment later the sentry 
awoke and found himself a prisoner. 

Presently, from the south, there sounded a 
faint rumble. And soon, far down the rusty 
rails, appeared a train. Alcantara gave a 
signal to those who had come up from be- 
hind, and at once the Revolutionists in khaki 
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gathered the officers’ mounts and, taking the 
captured sentry with them, went back along 
the road to the shelter of the sand hummocks. 
The padre turned his gaited mule and single- 
footed after them, concern written large on his 
round, florid face. The rest of the com- 
pany displayed their agitation. The soldiers 
craned and gestured, or examined their arms. 
La Negrita and the other woman chattered 
under their breath. The two capitanes ran 
to and fro between Alcantara and the black 
general, taking and bringing messages. The 
men with the pack animals proceeded slowly 
toward the road gap in the shielding shrub. 
Only one of them all was giving the hour 
a solemn beginning. This was Manuelita, 
kneeling, bareheaded, in the sand, her hands 
clasped, her eyes closed, her face upturned. 

“Santa Maria!” she whispered, for once 
more she was praying. 

When the train was less than half a mile 
away Alcantara drew a small blue flag from 
his breast. It+was of flimsy muslin, and 
showed at its center a cross of yellow, blue, 
and red. The general, having unfolded it, 
held it in his right hand, so low that it 
could not be seen from the town. Instantly 
similar colors were waved from the engine 
cab. Again Alcantara signaled those behind, 
and the black general led them forward. At 
their front was borne a large flag of the cause, 
fastened to a bamboo pole. 

When the train had crawled abreast of the 
Tacarigua force, its antique, ramshackle 
coaches came toa stop. Out of them tumbled 
some sixty soldiers, the heavy-set Pablo 
Montilla commanding. Alcantara saluted 
silently, and made off with two-thirds of his 
own men straight along the track toward a 
railroad bridge in the town. As quietly, 
Tovar took the remaining third, joined Mon- 
tilla, and started toward a second bridge, 
which crossed the Rio Curiepe at the main 
street. The train backed. The ammuni- 
tion, mules, and burros were held close to 
the track, where stayed Maria and the other 
woman. But Manuelita, marking which way 
the men of Rio Chico had gone, ran after, and 
fell in behind them. 

That advance was made in two lines, the 
soldiers trotting single file. Those on the 
track were heard from first. A shot rang out 
—then another. Then the battered bugle 


sounded a few clear notes, which the Mausers 
obeyed with a spatter of shots. 

Now Tovar turned to his men with a cry: 
** Adelante, muchachos!” 
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The soldiers broke into a run, firing willy- 
nilly, and bunching together at the bridge end. 

“Viva Montilla!” they shouted. ‘Viva 
Tovar!” 

Then came answering cries from across the 
bridge, where khaki uniforms were swarming 
in a hasty rally, where shots were plentiful 
now, and a drum was keeping up a steady 
thump! thump! 

Behind the cluster of men on that bridge 
was Manuelita. She had no thought of 
danger for herself, though the bullets were 
flying about her. She did not even watch 
the khaki figures hurrying to oppose, or those 
others spreading out between the bridges, 
lining the Curiepe to prevent a crossing. 
Her gaze was upon the men of Rio Chico. 
Her dust-rimmed eyes searched for one figure. 

But now Tovar was leading Los Salvadores 
across the stone-flagged bridge. Officered by 
red-sashed men in blue, the front ranks of 
the government received them with bayonets. 
Those in the background sent upon them a 
hail of lead. 

“Ah ! ” 

The piercing cry that broke from Manuelita 
was heard above the clashing of steel, the sing- 
ing of bullets, the curses and vivas, the shrieks 
of agony. There he was, there—in the very 
front of the fight, laying about him with his 
machete. Her whole body trembled, her heart 
fluttered, her breath came in gasps, she choked. 

“‘ Madre de Dios!” She clutched the spear- 
shaped knife. ‘‘ Let me but get at him first!” 

But now she was rudely driven back. 
The government was gaining—it was machete 
to bayonet, and the latter’s deal was the more 
deadly. Los Salvadores retreated, one against 
another, clubbing their Mausers, filling the 
air with their yells. Maria’s coronel raced up, 
bringing a futile order. For Pedro Tovar 
was out of earshot, in the front of them all, 
still facing the enemy, but backing from the 
fierce onslaught of the men in yellow. 

But where was Ricardo? Manuelita could 
not see. Forgetful of personal safety, she 
sprang upon the nearer iron rail of the 
bridge. And from there, looking beyond the 
line of hand-to-hand combat, beyond the van 
of the government, she saw him—lying flat 
upon the flags, arms stretched out, face down- 
ward. At his curly head was a growing pool. 

Like a flash, she was down and standing on 
the bridge. She flattened herself against the 
hand rail to keep from being knocked off her 
feet. Men of the Revolution struggled by 
her, bravely contesting each step of the way. 
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And now Pedro Tovar was beside her—losing 
his ground. And now the khaki of the gov- 
ernment was on every side. 

“Viva el Gobierno! Viva Domingo Mo- 
rales!” 

Los Salvadores were losing! 

She saw more khaki-clad men running up 
from the tumbled-down church in the Plaza— 
running straight toward the bridge, toward 
Ricardo, helpless, but moving feebly now, 
turning his head from side to side as if in pain. 
They would cut at him as they passed! 

Another cry, and she made her way back 
along the hand rail to where Tovar was swing- 
ing his black arms. Then on, beyond him, 
to where showed the top of the Revolution’s 
colors. A moment, and she had seized the 
bamboo pole, had unfurled the blue flag with 
its tricolored cross. Then, facing about, with 
cries again, she pushed her way toward the 
black general. 

“Viva la Revolucién!” she cried. 

Spent with their night march and with 
fighting, disheartened by retreat, the motley 
forces of Montilla and Tovar now beheld a 
girl at their front, waving aloft the flag of their 
cause. They hesitated; then, spurred by the 
sight, stood fast. 

And now, with cheers from Alcantara’s 
men to announce a victory at the railroad 
bridge, there came the change of balance in 
that fight at the other. A moment and the 
government was retreating, not foot by foot, 
but quickly, up the gentle slope. 

“Viva la Revolucién!” was the whole 
shout now. And with a fearful grin on his 
black face, Pedro Tovar cried on the men, 
cursed them into fiercer fighting, struck them 
with the flat of his saber. 

And now the wavering blue flag was at the 
middle of the bridge, was on the farther slope, 
was almost to the man lying face downward 
on the approach—then, beside him. 

Another hand caught the bamboo pole 
there, saving the riddled colors from flutter- 
ing to the ground. Still the government 
fell backward, still the Revolution pressed 
on. The bridge was cleared, except where 
wounded or dead lay stretched upon the stone; 
the clash of weapons grew less and less. 
The retreat of the government was a rout. 

But back at the bridge, unmindful of vic- 
tory, exhausted, yet not realizing that, sat 
Manuelita,a soldier’s head pillowed against her 
breast, a wet cheek rested against a paler one. 

“Santa Maria!” she sobbed, “‘he is alive— 
alive! Madre de Dios, I thank thee!” 
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By BROUGHTON 


weOWN where the world 
a2, moves only nights and 
mornings and late history 
is inextricably tangled with 
dictators, presidents, revo- 
lutions, concessions, and 
on cut cables, these United 
States are regarded by the natives as either 
one of two things: a great ogre about ready to 
gobble up whole states commercially first and 
then politically, or a cool, pleasant, and stable 
land of sound money, good hotels, ca/és, 
operas, and gun factories, in which to plot a 
coup d’état in due comfort and security. 

It was very different in those days when 
Porfirio Diaz, footsore and ragged, fugitive 
and friendless, made his way over hundreds 
of miles of wilderness to the ranch near 
Brownsville, Texas, owned by the late Colonel 
Julius G. Tucker, and later on, strapped 
around with a pitiful $10,000 of the old Con- 
federate hero’s money, rode away to New Or- 
leans to buy the rifles with which he later 
marched into the capital, a complete victor. 
Or when Guzman Blanco marched nine hun- 
dred miles to engage in a battle that lasted 
twenty-five minutes. 

Now, the greater number of the countries 
still subject to revolutions have railroads, 
transportation facilities, telegraphs, and laws 
that are broad enough to accommodate every 
insurgente and to make a revolution, by com- 
mon consent, comparatively devoid of conse- 
quences in case of failure. If a man wishes to 
murder a political enemy, all the precaution- 
ary legal steps he need take are to inform twen- 
ty other men that he is about to commit the 
deed, and as twenty-one conspirators is the 
minimum of a revolution, the bloody affair 
ceases to be manslaughter in the eyes of the 
law, and becomes a battle. Also, in most of 
the republics there is no such thing as treason 
and there is no capital punishment. If there 
was, nearly all of the leading citizens of Vene- 
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zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and a few other 
countries, in the light of their past adventures, 
could be locked up to-morrow, and, after a few 
weeks of court procedure, taken out, lined up 
against an adobe wall, and shot by a grinning, 
bare-footed firing squad. The usual process 
is to imprison a general and his followers for a 
few years, and then, in removing them from 
one prison to another, give them such abun- 
dant opportunities for escape that they at- 
tempt to get away, whereupon they are shot 
down by guards of whose presence they were 
not aware. This has been done so often that 
political prisoners are very wary, and a squad 
of them could be sent on a whole day’s march, 
with a fourteen-year-old boy for a guard, and 
they would not try to take leg bail. 

In these days of billions of foreign capital 
invested in South and Central America, and of 
direct steamers from New York to all the prin- 
cipal ports, the fashion is to junket to New 
York, buy pianos, furniture, shoes, etc., and 
while here hold the cabal without which no 
self-respecting revolution could go on. This 
is done on lines advised by the professional 
purveyors of arms and the legal counselors of 
the various asphalt, railroad, sugar, and min- 
ing syndicates that are not able to agree with 
the existing governments. 

Almost without exception the leaders of the 
recurrent revolutions are men of wealth, and 
it is a fixed rule for them to maintain a credit 
with their New York agents or bankers, which 
is what “fall”? money is to the crook, a safe- 
guard against the day when they may be 
exiled, their property confiscated, and their 
revenues cut off. In the old days Thébaud 


Brothers, of 78 Broad Street, the greatest im- 
porters of hemp, dyewoods, chicle, and other 
tropical products, had many such clients, 
some of them bitter political enemies. With 
these means the exiles live in comfort, even 
luxury, in their favorite places of congregation. 
They follow the immutable laws of human 
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nature when they insist on living gregariously, 
sometimes a dozen under one roof. This 
makes the work of the French, German, Eng- 
lish, Rothschild, and Société Belgique spies, 
in keeping an eye on their doings, much 
easier than if they dwelt in scattered fashion. 

There may be some who wonder what 
interest the great government and financial 
powers named could possibly have in the in- 
stallation of a new president in Nicaragua, for 
instance. It is a delicate subject to enter into. 
There are huge trade interests to be looked 
after, there are vast holdings of ecclesias- 
tical property in nearly all the republics, and 
financing a new government or bolstering up 
an old one with a check signed “R. de P.” 
is sometimes extremely profitable, even though 
hazardous. The natural inquiry arises: What 
does the great American Government, which is 
more concerned twice over than any other, do 
to keep itself informed? Almost nothing, 
while some of its consuls write cables for gun- 
boats with one hand and pocket profits on the 
smuggling of arms with the other—not all of 
them, merely some. 

One day while walking a steamer’s deck 
with the dashing General Alban, just ‘previous 
to the important revolution that resulted in a 
Republic of Panama and a Canal Zone, we 
were discussing open plotting that had been 
going on in New York at a West Fourteenth 
Street hotel, and I said to him: 

“Can you explain to me why it is that a 
government long established in power and in 
high favor at Washington does not appeal to 
Washington to put an end to conspiracy and 
filibustering against it as far as the laws will 
permit?” 

This was his illuminating answer: 

“You forget that when Spain protested to 
the United States against the many filibuster- 
ing expeditions sent to Cuba and began com- 
piling a bill of claims Secretary Gresham 
asked the Attorney General’s opinion on the 
matter, and was informed that international 
law left the Spanish Government without re- 
course. Also, and more important to us, 
people who live in glass houses are not great 
stone throwers, and no South or Central 
American government can tell how soon 
its seat of activity may be suddenly trans- 
ferred to New York or some other spot in the 
United States dominion. It is not desirable 
to establish a precedent.” 

It is not meant that the Bureau of South 
American Republics does not keep far in ad- 
vance of any other informative source in mat- 
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ters of a general nature that pertain to those 
countries, nor that the agents of the State De- 
partment supported by the secret fund, which 
is never accounted for, do not advise Washing- 
ton amply and faithfully of political and diplo- 
matic doings between the Rio Grande and 
Cape Horn. It is the crops of the plots that 
they look after and not the seed-sowing which 
takes place in this country. 

The majority of the hotels and boarding- 
houses in which the little colonies of exiles 
assemble are in Fourteenth and the neigh- 
boring streets, taking them as far north as 
Twenty-fourth Street and south of Washing- 
ton Square. Among those which are not 
widely known in New York, but are famous 
in Latin America, are Madame Griffou’s old 
place, the Hotel Griffou, at 19 West Ninth 
Street; the Hotel Muro, at 114 West Four- 
teenth Street; the noted old Italian hostelry 
of M. Bertini, the Hotel Del Campidoglio, 154 
Bleecker Street; the Hotel Europa, the Hotel 
America, and the Hygeia Hotel, from which 
latter place the wires were pulled that almost 
prevented the venerable Amador from being 
the first president of the new Republic of Pan- 
ama. The Hoffman Arms, at 640 Madison 
Avenue, will go down in the history of the Re- 
public of Colombia as the house from which 
General Uribe-Uribe issued his pronunci- 
amentos, his orders for arms, and his secret 
messages to his trusty but scattered lieuten- 
ants in Central and South America during the 
past fifteen years, in which he endeavored to 
tear down the successive Conservative gov- 
ernments in Bogota. The sudden revolution 
led by Caceres in Santo Domingo this past 
winter, which resulted in the unseating of the 
Morales Government and much subsequent 
fighting, had its inception in the Hotel Amer- 
ica, at 102 East Fifteenth Street. 

In West Fourteenth Street there are nu- 
merous small ecclesiastical and private schools 
for the education of Latin-American young- 
sters, the New York headquarters of some 
church societies, numbers of boarding-houses, 
and the hotels named. There is a distinct 
connection between the colonies of this region 
and certain colonies in Elizabeth, N. J., in one 
of which the repentant General Santa-Anna, 
the one-legged dictator of Mexico, spent his 
declining days of exile. 

Sometimes in some of these hotels, espe- 
cially at the end of August, it requires but little 
tricking of the fancy to imagine oneself again 
in the Café Venus, Santiago; the old Sucré 
of Caracas, or the Maison Dorée of Mexico. 
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All about one hears the rapid burring Spanish, 
and sees the little groups of white-hatted, 
black-clad, and dark-skinned southerners 
eagerly conversing over ices, thimbles of 
Three-Star Hennessey, or cups of thick black 
coffee, as they smoke the stubby cigarettes or 
the long, white-ashed Havanas. 

If one is of the initiated, he knows that the 
little man with the fierce mustaches, the glit- 
tering black eyes, and the slight limp is the 
famous General Bonaventura, or whatever 
his name may be, who, only two months ago, 
clad in duck and with his machete at his side, 
was crossing the mountains at the head of a 
rebel army that somehow never could reach 
the capital in the valley. Then, that great 
heavy old Falstaff with the crackling shirt 
bosom, the glittering diamonds, the shining 
pate, and the splendid imperial is ex-Presi- 
dent Oro y Argento, who was for one term a 
Conservative and dined the archbishop every 
other day, and then organized a Liberal revo- 
lution against his successor before the latter’s 
inauguration, pledged millions of acres of gov- 
ernment lands he hoped to control, in order to 
get two gunboats, and when he was again in 
power confiscated all of the archbishop’s and 
other church property to raise the money to 
redeem thelands. Whereupon the Conserva- 


tives bided their time and, subsidizing his 
commander in chief of the army, turned the 
whole nation against him one day and drove 
him into exile; but with him went the contents 


of the treasury. That shabby little man 
who is almost blind is the brother of the pow- 
erful General Montanero, who once had three 
provinces of fighting Indians always at his 
call, and who never wanted to be president, 
but kept one brother as minister in Washing- 
ton, another in Paris, and his wife’s father in 
charge of the treasury, no matter who was 
president. Now, the real power of the 
family having been macheted by one of his 
own Indians, the former diplomat makes a 
living as a coffee expert in a New York mill, 
and if his eyes grow worse he will be a beggar. 

Always in these gatherings there is a cere- 
mony and a courtesy that shames the best 
American club assemblies, and the bitterest 
of enemies meet on this neutral ground with 
smiles and deep bows. To the outsider it 
appears that these gentlemen are merely 
southern planters who are here temporarily, 
or who prefer to live in New York, but each 
and every one is playing his good hand while 
it is strong, or is waiting, sometimes hopelessly, 
for a better run of cards, 
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There is no people in whom the gambling 
spirit is stronger. One hears of games with 
startling stakes being played in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, the Greenroom Club, and other 
hotels and clubs, but there is never a whisper 
concerning some of the great bouts of chance 
that occur in small, almost obscure retreats 
of the exiles, when hundreds of thousands of 
dollars change hands in two or three days’ 
play and the fate of whole countries depends 
on one shuffle of the deck. 

One specific instance of this, of which the 
writer has the story from aman who knows 
the intimate facts, occurred a number of years 
ago. Several men sat around a table one 
Sunday afternoon in Madame Griffou’s 
house, and one of them was less than six 
months out of the presidential chair of one of 
the more important republics. Across the 
table sat the man who had been his minister 
of war and commander in chief of the army. 
They had left the country after an election 
when the new president, having had their 
assistance, ungratefully used his power to 
make it unpleasant for them. The minister 
of war had a few thousand dollars; the late 
president had more than fifty thousand on his 
person, and his business here was to buy a 
steel pleasure yacht, some rapid-fire naval 
guns, and pay a balance on 5,000 rifles. They 
were playing a game called cinco, or “high 
five,” and at dawn Tuesday morning the ex- 
president rose, unfolded the last thousand- 
dollar bill out of his belt, and passed it over to 
the man who had the remainder—the min- 
ister of war. 

Two weeks later the new government was so 
weak that it was plain a revolution would 
triumph, so the new president conciliated the 
former head of the army, and gave him his old 
command. ‘The money won as stakes served 
to tide the government over its crisis, and at 
the next election the minister of war became 
president. One of his first acts was to confis- 
cate all of the remaining property of the man 
who had lost to him, as well as that of all the 
other men who had held hands in that game. 
One night this season Caruso was to sing in 
“Faust,”and that meant a great turnout of 
the Latin-Americans in the city. They were 
there in force, but among the line that had 
long been formed to gain admission to the 
cheapest seats in the Metropolitan were two 
neat but threadbare gentlemen of distin- 
guished appearance, the ex-president and his 
former secretary of foreign affairs. 

There is very little that transpires in com- 
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mon between the exiles and New York society. 
The only places where they appear as part and 
parcel of the great pleasure-seeking public are 
at the opera performances in the Latin tongues 
and the Kubelik, Rubenstein, or Ysaye re- 
citals, though on bright days turnouts of the 
finest sort, with dark ladies with unusually 
plump daughters and fragile sons, will be 
seen driving on Fifth Avenue. A keen eye 
will always detect certain little signs in their 
manner and dress which set them apart from 
New Yorkers. One of these is that they ride 
in a carriage with a better air than any Ameri- 
can woman ever could. Should they alight to 
enter a shop, the contrast of their walking is 
painful. 

In citing a few stories of cabals, the half 
of which only has ever been told, a brief 
survey of conditions in the countries affected 
must be given, in order that the reader can 
understand the wheels within wheels, and can 
make out of a plot something more than the 
“outs” trying to get “in” by force. An old 


saying is: those in the custom houses are the 
government, those outside the revolutionists. 

Given first a general condition of hot Span- 
ish blood in a warm climate and such poor 
communications between provinces as to allow 
a revolution to be well under way before the 


capital learns of it, added to evil traditions of 
military government bequeathed by centuries 
of Spanish rule and a natural savage, warlike 
spirit among the autochthons, we find the 
field fertile for war and intrigue, promoted 
mostly from the outside. The promoting and 
repressing influences list among the more im- 
portant the following: The German Govern- 
ment’s aggrandizement policy, the combined 
influences of foreign capital, the struggle of 
the Roman Church under Jesuit leadership to 
retain as much as possible of the position it 
held under Spanish rule, and the American 
Monroe doctrine enforcement. 

The German Government had no intention 
of calling attention to its advances in Chile 
and Argentina when, in August, 1895, it sent 
twenty-five picked army officers as instructors 
to the armies, but Lieutenant Colonel von 
Senden-Schuler and Majors von Richthofen 
and Elsner came by way of New York and 
visited Major Elsner’s brother, Dr. Elsner, 
and the matter got into the New York papers 
and obtained international notice. This is 
highly illustrative of German methods. 

As to foreign capital, the banking interests 
of the Rothschilds and the Société Belgique 
have been mentioned, and to-day American 
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capital is dominant in Cuba, Haiti, Domingo, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Mex- 
ico. When there is a cloud on the horizon 
anywhere except in Mexico, the Sugar Trust, 
the United Fruit Company, the asphalt com- 
panies, and many others prick up their ears 
instantly, and some of them take a hand. 
This may be under cover, but one good bundle 
of American currency will work wonders. 

The influence and the activities of the 
church are general in politics in America, 
from the Canadian province of Quebec, with 
its church problem, on south to the extreme of 
the southern continent. In the United States 
its influence is the least noticeable, in Colom- 
bia it attains its greatest power. The church 
has its vast property interests, its communi- 
cants, and its prestige to protect, and has re- 
course to the means sanctioned by its leaders 
through centuries. In Mexico the government 
permits no religious processions, strong mili- 
tary forces patrol the streets Carnival Tuesday, 
church property is privately owned, no man 
can wear in the street clothes indicating his 
religion, and church bells may be rung a few 
minutes only each day. In 1895 Dr. Luis 
Cordero, the deposed president of Ecuador, 
was arrested in Ambato bearing letters which 
showed that Archbishop Schumacher and 
subordinates represented the church in an 
effort to control the government, and the arch- 
bishop was later defeated in battle at Cha- 
misas. This entire plan had a source in 
Elizabeth, N. J. In 1893 Dr. J. Ignacio 
Guitierrez, of a Bogota Jesuit college, precipi- 
tated a riot that led to a long revolution by 
publishing in La Cristina an article concern- 
ing the ignorance of the laboring classes, nice- 
ly framed to be ultra-irritant. In 1893 the 
Bolivian Government ordered the archbishop 
to sell all the monasteries and invest the pro- 
ceeds in government securities. 

Of course a part is played by such pur- 
veyors of military supplies as Charles R. Flint 
and the Eddy Brothers, who can furnish any- 
thing from a box of Remington cartridges for 
a Mauser rifle up to a fleet of high-grade bat- 
tle ships and cruisers, and who have private 
wires that run from New York all over the 
world. 

The combined action of climate, race, de- 
velopment of country, and influences listed 
has produced the following general condi- 
tion: Germany has an interest in Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil, her 
level-headed sons and grandsons having com- 
plete control in Chile and Argentina, while 
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the best of Brazil, the provinces of Sao Paulo, 
Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Margarita, and 
Santa Catarina, are practically German colo- 
nial possessions. Coming north, we find Chile 
dominates Peru and Bolivia, internal con- 
flicts being repressed by dread of the wolf 
peering over the southern border. British, 
French, and Dutch Guiana do not count. 

Surveying the field from the north, it is in- 
teresting to note, on the other hand, the extent 
of American influence. Mexico has long been 
tranquil under the iron rule of the venerable 
hero Porfirio Diaz, a true patriot. Before 
many years he must release his hold on the 
reins. General Bernardino Reyes, the gov- 
ernor of Nueva Leon and former minister of 
war, is idolized by the populace, but will 
not receive the mantle of Dom Porfirio. 
From a careful study of conditions in Mex- 
ico, it is apparent there is a clash coming, 
but it will be slight, as the men who con- 
trol the hundreds of millions of American 
capital invested in the country will enforce a 
speedy return to peace. The Platt amend- 
ment assures peace in Cuba. Panama, 
naturally a non-church province of Colom- 
hia and the first foothold of the Liberal 
insurrectionist, is now under the wing of 
Washington. Haiti and the Dominican Re- 
public are willing to come more and more 
under American influence. Between what I 
have described as northern and southern con- 
ditions lies a fingers’ count of countries, ex- 
cepting British Honduras, that are a prey to 
the mixed forces previously mentioned, with 
the question of the church in politics always 
in the ascendant in Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. Had 
Cipriano Castro not been balked by persistent 
foreign interference and steady financial sup- 
port from the church to General Rafael Reyes, 
of Colombia, he would by this time have 
effected a federation of these states that would 
have made another powerful American state, 
able to build a navy and perhaps—to dig the 
Panama Canal! 

General Eloy Alfaro established the Liberals 
in Ecuador, and in recent months again led a 
victorious revolution to maintain them. Cas- 
tro has sustained them in Venezuela, and both 
countries have consistently assisted the at- 
tempts of the Liberals, or non-church party, 
under Uribe-Uribe and others, to unseat the 
Conservatives in Colombia. In that state 
they grow weaker, while they increase in 
strength in the neighboring realms. The 
condition of the poor grows daily worse in 
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Colombia. A few years are likely to bring 
some great changes and some bloody events. 

I have mentioned the rioting caused by the 
article written by the Jesuit Guitierrez in Bo- 
gota in 1893. The second day of it there was 
a notable dinner party at the Hygeia Hotel in 
New York. A long cablegram, ostensibly an 
order for cotton goods and jewelry from a 
Hebrew merchant to a Maiden, Lane broker, 
but really a cipher message from Santidgo 
Perez, chairman of the Liberal Party, was 
read amid great enthusiasm. Funds were 
sought. Among the contributors were three 
American firms which had been denied mining 
and timber concessions by the government of 
President Nufiez. More money came from 
Panama, Barranquilla, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
and Costa Rica. As the government endeav- 
ored to raise a tax on liquors to strengthen 
itself, it provoked more unpopularity. San- 
tiago Perez was arrested, then Stomingo Vila 
and Generals Hreuta and Urrea, charged with 
plotting to blow up Cartagena, Barranquilla, 
and the country place from which Nujfiez had 
for years ruled the country without coming to 
the capital. 

The arrest was made the day the leading 
conspirators arrived from New York at Pan- 
ama on the steamer Curagoa, bringing arms 
concealed in every imaginable way. They 
were arrested and exiled to an island on the 
south coast called San Andres, the govern- 
ment saying, “‘such precautions to be taken 
against the assembling in New York City of 
the enemies of the country, where conspiracy 
is most easily induced and concealed, and 
where support and facilities may be had for 
asking.” Despite the precautions taken by 
Vice President Caro, all the exiles escaped, 
returned to New York, and a most potential 
cabal resulted, with Dr. Perez, Dr. Manotos, 
and General Modestos Garcos as Colombian 
leaders, and Generals Casanas and Rossas as 
Venezuelan participants, being followers of 
the exiled President Palacio, then in New 
York; Salvador Camacho, Roldan, Rogerio 
Holguin, Demetrio Dafela, and Manuel 
Espriella, names of men prominent later in 
the Panama revolution, being implicated. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars had 
been raised, and the Conservative govern- 
ments of both Venezuela and Colombia seemed 
doomed. But 18,000 stands of arms were 
captured at Facatativa by General Reyes’s 
agents, and in August of 1894 a black, wiry 
man, known only as “‘Sefior Garces,” appeared 
in New York to buy and ship more, Some 
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treachery had spoiled the preceding great 
cabal. ‘Garces’ must work alone, and won- 
derful work he did. There had been, and is 
to-day, doubt as to his identity. No one in 
the United States seems to have been able to 
find out who he really was. 

On the first of October Nujfiez died, and 
then followed a midnight gathering at which 
General Eloy Alfaro, soon to be victorious in 
Ecuador; General Aldana, “Sefior Garces,” 
and General Ruiz were present and the final 
plot for the bloody revolution of 1895 was laid. 
The remainder is open history. Aldana was 
killed at Honda in February. Ruiz was cap- 
tured at Mompox. The opposition hero was 
General Rafael Reyes, now president. 

There was an interval of quiet. Ruiz, 
Figuerdo, and Rossas fought well under 
Gomez in Cuba, but the turbulent years had 
developed a leader greater than any previous 
Colombian Liberal, General Uribe-Uribe. 
One day the clerk at the Hoffman Arms was 
astounded to find the place invaded by num- 
bers of quiet, wealthy, and distinguished 
Spanish gentlemen, and from that moment the 
place became the headquarters of the great 
Liberal conspiracy against the Venezuela and 
Colombian governments. Andrade was pres- 
ident of the first, and San Clemente of the 


second, having succeeded Caro. 

“Sefior Garces” seemed to have dropped 
from among the living, and A. Diaz Guerra 
took his place marshaling those mysterious 
sources of funds and purchasing arms and 


transportation. The Liberals had discovered 
a new and powerful fighting man in General 
Cipriano Castro, who had risen against An- 
drade, and all of the Liberal strength was 
thrown to him for the time being, Alfaro 
menacing San Clemente from the south to 
prevent his lending too much aid to Andrade. 
General Uribe-Uribe, who had been a leader 
of insurgents as far back as 1876 and was a 
great fighter, suddenly disappeared from the 
city the second week of July and was never 
satisfactorily accounted for until his return 
long after. I have positive information that 
he was with Castro, assisting that able gen- 
eral in some fine two-handed fighting against 
Colombians on the one hand and Venezuelans 
on the other. 

A fine example of the way in which conspir- 
ators are able to operate, even where the 
American Government is closely concerned, 
and said Government be none the wiser, oc- 
curred in December, 1899. All of the arms in 
Cuba had been reported rounded up, and the 
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Government was confident that there were not 
enough munitions of war in the island not in its 
hands to put on a stage battle. But one day 
the cunning Domingo Nazabel, who was a 
friend of Joe Costello, an Associated Press 
correspondent alleged to have been found to 
be a paid agent of the church, received a 
cablegram from New York concerning a ship- 
ment of cigars and immediately appeared at 
the palace requesting Governor General 
Brooke’s permission, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Government, to ship to the Colombian 
Government 12,000 Remington rifles and 
1,400,000 cartridges then in Cuba. Con- 
sternation and tableau! 

A trifle different from the usual revolution- 
ary plot was the one which had its inception 
on Sunday morning, in January, 1895, at 
Madame Griffou’s house. The plan had ex- 
President Vasquez behind it, and was aimed 
at President Barrios, of Guatemala, and Pres- 
ident Bonilla, of Honduras. If the hopes of 
its promoters had been carried out, Hon- 
duras, Guatemala, and San Salvador would 
have been one state. It was to be a grand 
coup d@’état. Bonilla, Barrios, and one or two 
other men were to be assassinated on Febru- 
ary 28th, and there is no doubt the govern- 
ment would have changed hands without war, 
as Vasquez had money to pay the three armies, 
which was more than the governments ap- 
peared to be able to do. Unfortunately for 
Madame Griffou’s guests, one of their number 
was a Société Belgique spy, and on February 
25th the governments arrested the conspir- 
ators then within their borders and shot them. 

Oddly enough Brazilian disturbances are 
usually planned in London or Paris. There 
is one exception, and that is of a conspiracy 
laid in a private boarding-house on West 
Twenty-third Street, New York, late in 
August, 1894. Months were spent in extend- 
ing the plot through the whole army, but mis- 
fortune fell on December 3d, when fourteen 
high officers suddenly found themselves be- 
hind the bars of Fort Villegagnon prison, 
whereupon President Moraes abandoned his 
attempts to investigate the scandals in his 
predecessor’s financial administration. It 
was not safe. 

The Esmeralda intrigue, the parties to 
which were Chile, Ecuador, Japan, and 
Charles R. Flint & Co., with China as the 
aggrieved party, is a part of the history of the 
Chino-Japanese war. As usual it was for- 
mulated in New York. The Ecuadoran 
consul general, Modesto Solarzano, was the 
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pivot on which the whole swung. Chile sold 
to Ecuador the first-class new cruiser Esmer- 
alda for £220,000, F. G. Piena, of 188 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn, said to be Flint’s 
agent, arranging the sale. The cruiser was 
taken off the Gallapagos Islands, and first 
the flag of Ecuador and second that of Japan 
run up. Japan paid £330,000, and when it 
was declared that ex-President Camaano 
and President Cordero, of Ecuador, and 
their immediate helpers had divided $400,000 
profits, the Cordero government tottered to 
its fall. Alfaro, in exile since 1885 in Nica- 
ragua, hastened to New York and gathered 
around him all the friends he could find, 
tapped those mysterious fountains of anti- 
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church funds, and soon war rent Ecuador 
from one end to the other. 

In this same way hundreds of cabals, suc- 
cesstul or unsuccessful, fully known in details 
or abandoned before even a whisper got out, 
might be described from the hour they first 
sprang up. They are going on to-day. In 
addition to the trouble brewing for Guatemala, 
another attempt to unseat Manuel Bonilla, of 
Honduras, is forming, and there is a growing 
cloud on the horizon of José Santos Zelaya 
in Nicaragua. But the good people of New 
York and the country at large go peace- 
fully on their way unaware of wars and 
rumors of wars incubating in the heart of 
the metropolis. 





THE GUEST DENIED 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


OVE, I have given nothing, taken all. 


I would indeed it had been otherwise; 


That in your hands I let my bounty fall, 


That at your feet I placed my sacrifice. 


Seeing that now a suppliant’s patient eyes 


Seem ever in my own, too well I know 


How one who, busied in the day, denies 
A little child’s caress and bids him go, 


Turns in remorseful dreams to where he stands 


With wistful, wondering eyes and empty hands. 


I have denied you shelter; at my door 


You cried in vain and I was deaf to you; 


Yet, if some night I went all desolate, 


Blown by strange winds adown the ways of Fate, 


It is your threshold I should struggle to, 


All confident of greeting, yea, all sure 


Of eager arms, the welcome and the kiss 


That holds all comforting. 


I know not why, 


Yet I unfaithful dare to count you true, 


And am no surer of my saints than this. 





INSPIRATION 


‘“EX MACHINA” 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE 


7 E are so tickled with our new 
toy, machinery, that we 
have as yet had no leisure to 
think of what it costs us. 
Its mere power still monop- 
olizes our attention, and 

s we devise test after test to 
demain the limits of its possible achieve- 
ment. Arms, hands, legs, eyes, ears—it has 
already given us indefinite extensions and 
multiplications of all these; so that the world 
is full of tireless giants, and one controlling 
human hand at a lever does to-day the work 
that thousands of men could not do a hundred 
years ago. We seem to be getting even far- 
ther than that, and machines are making 
which are all but said to think and work spon- 
taneously. An inconceivable increase in 
products of manufacture is the result, and 
such an augmentation of the rate at which our 
physical lives are carried on, that figuratively, 
but truly in a way, men are said to live a thou- 
sand years now in the same time that, formerly, 
they could manage no more than ten or twenty 
at most. The ideal to which we may plaus- 
ibly look forward is that, at last, a man shall 
do no more than touch this or that button on 
a disk in his room, and everything that he 
wants shall appear or happen. When that 
epoch arrives, it is assumed that we shall find 
leisure. For what? 

This question suggests another, which at 
first sight seems foolish. Machinery has al- 
ways been regarded as a phenomenon purely 
and essentially physical, and capable of phys- 
ical products only. The notion of the exist- 
ence in machinery of a spiritual quality, 
which might exercise a molding or trans- 
forming influence upon our own spiritual 
nature, would seem fanciful and grotesque. 
And yet the theory may prove worthy of 
examination. The material world is the 
world of effects; effects are the final ex- 
pression of causes; causes are spiritual. 


What is the cause of the existence of machin- 
ery? Obviously, a prevailing and persistent 
desire or purpose in man’s spiritual mind. 
The physical machine is the incarnation of 
his thought. The machine, in other words, 
is in his thought before it acquires material 
manifestation. Or we may put it that the 
mechanical idea dominates man’s mind in 
this age. So much, I say, is obvious. 

Not so obvious, perhaps, is the step suc- 
ceeding. But one of the universal laws, as we 
term them, of creation is that of action and 
reaction. On the one side, for example, 
man affects his environment; and on the 
other side, man’s environment affects him. 
He quarries marble and builds a temple to 
beauty; and then the temple awakens in him 
ideas in harmony with itself, leading him to 
conceptions of beauty superior to those em- 
bodied in the temple itself. The temple was 
first the consequence of spiritual exaltation 
on his part, and then it became the means 
of his further exaltation. Here is a case of 
action and reaction, in obedience to the law. 

Why does not the same principle apply in 
the case of machinery? It does apply, but 
with a difference. A machine is not a temple 
erected to beauty and to the ideal; it is a 
structure formed for ends of material utility 
and the practical. It was the craving in 
man for these ends that called it into existence; 
this craving is expressed and ultimated in it. 
How shall we escape the conclusion that this 
expression reacts upon its source, in the same 
manner that the temple did, but with unlike 
results? Instead of exalting the mind of man 
to higher and purer and more unselfish con- 
ceptions, as the temple did, it draws his mind 
down to its own level, and below it. It in- 
flames in him the lust of material aggrandize- 
ment, of gain, of selfish expansion. But it 
does not stop here; it does more than this. 
Little by little, it substitutes for the human 
spirit in man a machine spirit; the machine 
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gets into him and masters him. As Emer- 
son puts it, “Things are in the saddle, and 
ride mankind; and when this happens, man 
himself becomes a Thing.” In other words, 
man is that which controls him, provided he is 
a consenting party to that control. 

Such is the fine, inevitable irony of Provi- 
dence. Man desired to control the earth, 
not in order to spiritualize and uplift it, but 
for purposes of personal and material power 
and profit. The way to the gratification of 
his desire was opened to him; and the conse- 
quence is that the things of the earth reign 
over man. He is permitted to tame and har- 
ness the lightning; but because he uses the 
lightning to promote his selfish welfare and 
extend his material power, instead of to purify 
his heart and to interpret the will of his 
Creator, it carries him downward, not up- 
ward; plunges him into endless struggles, 
rivalries, and jealousies, and, what is worse, 
progressively degrades him from his human 
estate, and, by tempting him to rely more and 
more upon material substitutes, finally dis- 
ables him from accomplishing his own 
spiritual development—though it was for that 
purpose he was born into this world. 

I lack space to multiply illustrations; let us 
make the application to books and the writing 
ofthem. Books—the paper, print, and bind- 
ing—are, as we know, manufactured by ma- 
chinery; but we seldom realize that books are, 
in the vast majority of cases, conceived by 
machinery also. The ease with which they 
are produced in material form, and the cheap- 
ness of their price, causes them to be read by 
everyone, and the familiarity with methods of 
literary composition thus acquired enables 
anyone, almost, to write books that publishers 
will print and the public will read. Now, the 
sole valid excuse for writing a book used to be 
—and it still is—that the writer should have 
something to say which should be faithfully 
derived from his own personal experience and 
knowledge, and should not be the mere echo 
of other minds, or the imitation of what others 
had written. All books should be original, as 
we say; and no originality, however humble 
relatively, is unworthy of preservation, provid- 
ed it be genuine in its degree. Each man sees 
the world, if he look at it at all, from his indi- 
vidual point of view; no other sees it quite as he 
does; and if he will tell us his individual vision 
or version, he has done us an authentic service. 

But, so much of late has man fallen un- 
der the dominion of machinery, that such 
service is rarer now than ever before. The 
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writer looks not upon the world, or into his 
own heart, but into other books. His inspira- 
tion comes to him at second hand—at hun- 
dredth and thousandth hand. A man deter- 
mines to make his living by authorship; and 
first he inquires what manner of books are in 
fashion. A certain class of subjects, a certain 
style of presentation, are in vogue; to that 
class and style he applies himself, without ref- 
erence to his own predilection. Take any 
score of books on similar subjects, or any 
hundred articles or stories of like class in 
magazines, and you will find that, so far as 
may be judged from style, phrasing, and pur- 
port, they might all have been the work of one 
individual. ‘They are produced according to 
formula; they are machine-made and mechan- 
ical. They possess all the finish and smooth- 
ness of machine-made things; but they lack 
that precious. human individuality which 
makes us love a book even for its irregularities 
and imperfections. They are dead; and the 
peril of them is, that we come no longer to 
perceive the taint of death in them, but accept 
them at their own valuation, and thus sow the 
seeds of death in our own minds. Once inan 
age an authentic spirit arises: a Goethe, an 
Emerson, a Thackeray, a Turgeneff, a Kip- 
ling; and for decades thereafter the bookshops 
are full of monkey imitations of their inspira- 
tion. They are the base and debasing prod- 
uct of the literary machine, and are much 
worse than useless. For if we could keep the 
machine to its own level and function, small 
mischief would ensue; but because our object 
in the production of machines is unspiritual 
and antihuman, they have power to subject 
us to themselves, and exercise their influence 
in spheres where it is a profanation. 

Bad though our case be, however, there is 
no occasion for despair over it. It is but an 
instance of the invariable manner in which 
Providence teaches its creature. We are 
given all the rope we want, as it were, and we 
duly hang ourselves with it; and after that 
experience, we are in a better mood to under- 
stand whet is properly wanted of us. So, in 
regard to books written by machinery, or by 
machines: the day will come when we shall 
perceive their worthlessness and iniquity, and 
discard them. Then real books written by 
human writers will again appear. The age of 
machinery must do its work; and in the sequel 
we shall keep what was good of it, and banish 
what was bad; and having learned the vanity 
of that particular path to error, will never 
again walk in it. 
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RED WOLF’S LAST QUARRY 


By EDITH BARNARD 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR BECHER 


WZ T is written of the monastery 
of St. Jean at Maurienne 
that every inmate had a 
history. Be that as it may, 
there were, indeed, many 
therein who had sown 
life’s storms, reaped its 
whirlwinds, and come to Maurienne to await 
the call to which all must answer with such 
fortitude, patience, or serenity as fasting, 
prayer, and honest work might give them. 
The reverend abbot, a godly man who had, 
in his old youth, murdered the husband of his 
mistress, was used to look around the refectory 
at eating time, at the shaven faces and 
tonsured heads of the strange sheep com- 
mitted to his shepherding, and to speculate 
upon the history of each. There were faces 
still loathsome with bestiality; faces hard and 
seamed; many bore scars, and more than one 
head among them lacked an ear or two. 
Some there were dull and fleshy, some thin 
and keen, quickened with intelligence, puri- 
fied with prayer and fasting and with con- 
quest of self. 

While he indeed knew much, not even unto 
reverend abbots are the secrets of all hearts 
revealed. Only one among them all could 
the reverend abbot be sure of knowing 
thoroughly. This young monk had been 
brought into the monastery while a babe; 
naught of the world did he know; never had he 
beheld a woman: a lamb kept spotless, pure, 
for Christ. Beloved by all his fellows, he 
went among them as he would; and now, 
driven by the heat of midday to seek a cool 
place, he wandered into the high-ceiled 
writing room where many of his brethren 
were at work on wood or parchment. 

“How goes the picture of Our Mother, 
Brother Antonius?” asked the young monk. 





The one he named looked up from his 
drawing, brush in hand, and smiled with the 
hopeful, alert look of the inventor. ‘‘ Lock, 
Benedict,” he said, “‘did ever you see such 
gold? I laid on crimson first, then gold; 
behold its glow, its warmth, its softness !” 

“Tt is beautiful indeed,” said Benedict. 
“You catch the colors of the sky and sunlight, 
Antonius, as if you had watched the sun 
itself, like Brother Hélias.”’ 

Benedict walked to the window’s deep 
recess, and looked out. The eyes of all 
within the room were on him, except when 
they exchanged looks with each other; for 
Benedict had touched upon a subject of 
wonder to every man there, save one. This 
one left his chronicle and stood by the win- 
dow, too, laying his hand caressingly on the 
youth’s shoulder. 

** Aye, there he is,” he said. At the words 
the other monks left their work, rushed to the 
window, scrambling for first place, crowding, 
stretching, peering over shoulders, peeping 
through elbows. Bruno, he of the chronicle, 
turned upon them, and they went back to 
their desks like children caught in mis- 
demeanor—but not until each man had seen. 

The sun of late summer was burning down 
upon the rocky hills and lands of Maurienne; 
the scent of ripening grapes rose from the 
terraced vineyards that crowded up to the 
monastery walls, making heavier the hot, 
shimmering air. Beneath the windows of the 
library lay the blooming garden, and therein 
stood a man, with arms outstretched and head 
thrown back, gazing upon the sun. Those 
within could not see his face, but only the top 
and back of his head; his hair was thick and 
red beneath the tonsure. A massive frame 
showed plainly beneath the folds of his white 
habit; showed more plainly, indeed, because 
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of hisemaciation. As they looked at him, his 
figure wavered; he fell upon his knees, and his 
hands clutched at his breast. Those watch- 
ing knew they clasped the cross. So the 
long standing as if crucified had conquered 
his great frame, but still the spirit within him 
forced his face up toward the sun. 

The young monk Benedict cried out aloud 
when the man fell on his knees, and Bruno, 
seeing his face still turned up toward the sun, 
cried out too, but in another tone, and then 
laughed low and strangely. Benedict turned 
to him, amazed. 

““So do the dying wolf’s fangs but bury 
themselves the deeper!” Bruno said. 

“Why do you call him wolf?” asked 
Benedict, his voice reproachful, full of pity 
for the cther. ‘‘And why do you laugh?” 

Bruno looked searchingly at the youth, 
then at the others in the room. Surely the 
young man knew not the name of his stolen 
patrimony, and as surely the others would not 
tell. No harm from such a tale could come 
to Benedict. As for the others 

“IT am not the first to call him so,” said 
Bruno. ‘He was long called the Red Wolf of 
La Garnache.” 

The air within the library seemed stiller 
than before, for no man’s breath fanned it. 
The name that Bruno spoke was known and 
hated by them all. One man sank upon his 
knees. Another held his brush poised, his 
head not raised, but with a look of murderous 
hatred on his face that narrowed his eyes and 
drew the lips back from his teeth. One 
staggered from his place, groped for the 
window, threw himself half out, shook his 
fists toward the kneeling figure in the garden, 
then rose, and with a choking, rattling, 
coughing sound sobbed out a woman’s name, 
and threw himself face down upon the floor. 
Some faces blanched, others turned red; none 
in the room remained unmoved. Brother 
Antonius left his blue and gold Madonna, 
joined the other two still standing in the win- 
dow, and threw his arm across the shoulders 
of the younger. 

‘“‘Speak not that name here, Bruno,” he 
besought gently. 

Bruno, smiling at the two, said: “It cannot 
touch this innocent, the story of Red Wolf of 
La Garnache, and to many here it may bring 
peace and hope of salvation. ’Tis one of 
God’s mysteries, that a man cannot forgive 
until his enemy be humbled!” 

He looked around at the moved faces, at the 
kneeling monk, at the other lying near his 
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feet, at the wondering eyes of Benedict, and 
smiled again as one smiles who comes with 
healing, and knows that it will heal. 


“T have named him rightly. The man 
there is Hector, the Red Wolf of La Garnache, 
and how he comes here, and why he daily 
looks at the sun, I shall tell you. 

“You must know, my Benedict, that the 
Evil One takes on him many guises, some 
fair, some hideous, and works with many in- 
struments. Whether the Evil One himself 
dwelt in this man, or merely used him for his 
purposes, I know not. Certain is it that no 
fiend of hell ever served Satan half so well. 

‘The people of his household whisper that 
his father brought his wife by force into La 
Garnache, she struggling and sobbing; and 
that when the child was born, and she beheld 
his baby poll thick with red hair like his 
father’s, she shrieked, and lay convulsed for 
hours, and at the dawn died with such horror 
in her eyes that even Hugues, her husband, 
shuddered when he saw them. The child 
grew well, and was fed on red milk from his 
infancy. The women shook their heads at 
this, and when he showed his fangs and in a 
baby fury bit his nurse’s arm, they called him 
Wolf, and the name followed him. He came 
into his lands when he was scarce a man, and 
then the country, which had groaned beneath 
his father’s rule, bled and shuddered under 
his. Wolf he was, indeed, werewolf, a mad, 
unnatural beast that struck his prey and left it 
bleeding, to strike and strike again; not one 
who, hungry, seeks his quarry, but one who 
loves to see things die. 

‘He had a company of comrades as mad as 
himself, and together they forged through the 
country, burning for love of fire, killing for 
love of blood, breaking young maids for love 
of self, stealing, despoiling, pillaging, and 
riding home to his eerie in the rocks of La 
Garnache to drink and sing, to sulk and 
quarrel, to sleep and to refresh themselves for 
further outrage. Each year the devil taught 
them new tricks, though of the old they had 
not tired. He and his band bowed to no 
power of earth or heaven; men said that love 
had never touched him, but hate he knew 
well—and of all the world he hated most his 
neighbor, Ricard de Savines. 

‘Such was the man that I was sent to find, 
eight monthsago. Fear? Nay,my Benedict, 
a man need hold no fear of that which is with- 
out. ’Tis only of those deep, silent places of 
the soul, that sometimes open suddenly, with- 
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“The Red Wolf had met bis mate.” 








out warning, that men need be afraid! Of 
the Red Wolf and his companions I had no 
fear. Besides, this robber had not paid the 
tribute due the Church, and the reverend 
abbot and Our Lady had good need of it. If 
I failed, another should be sent; why count 
the cost of one poor life, in serving the eternity 
of Mother Church? 

“But, by Saint Bruno, I thought, in very 
truth, that I should never reach La Garnache! 
The snow—hé! it had snowed for weeks. 
The ice—sssz! every rock was glazed, every 
bare branch and twig was a shining rod of 
crystal. The wind—woooh! it fairly sucked 
me up unto the pile of stones they called La 
Garnache. When I came there its lord was 
absent upon one of his wild raids, but I was 
led within and treated with a sort of half 
courtesy which I had not foreseen. I waited 
in the great hall until the winter’s dusk was 
shadowing it, before the Wolf returned. His 
fellows, laughing and calling to each other, 
brought in their booty: a little of gold, a girl, 
a squealing sucking pig, and white heaps of 
snow on heads and shoulders. The master 
came up last, and, when he saw me by the fire, 
bade his men be gone with all their noise and 
baggage. 

‘“The man was red, indeed, but not such a 
wolf in looks as I had thought to find him. 
Of great frame, deep of chest, his head set 
rather low upon his shoulders, that was the 
man whose face would not have been un- 
pleasing had his smile come oftener. 

‘He met me with a quiet courtesy, bade me 
feel welcome there, and did not ask my er- 
rand. That, however, I felt constrained to 
tell him, in honesty, at once. He heard me 
through, and said: 

‘**So, sir monk, your abbot sends you here 
to collect tribute! Has he forgot that there 
are souls in La Garnache, that he did not send 
you sooner upon other errand ?’ 

“IT was so amazed that I could make no 
answer, but the Wolf smiled, and said: 

*** As we are not all red here, neither are we 
all wolves! That I shall prove to you, monk, 
and you shall tell your abbot. You are my 
guest here while this storm lasts, and we will 
not discuss the tribute until the last hour of 
your stay with me.’ 

“That seemed fair and fine enough, and I 
had hopes, from finding him so quiet beyond 
all rumor, that the money would be forth- 
coming. 

“* After the supper four of his comrades and 
the Red Wolf sat at the board, which was 
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drawn down near the chimney, so that the 
light of the flames played over them, and no 
torches were needed. Their half-drunken 
songs and shouts were often drowned by the 
furious raging of the storm outside, its whis- 
tling and howling sounding down the chimney 
so loudly that at times the men looked in each 
other’s faces, and were sobered for the mo- 
ment. It was not long before the Red Wolf 
pushed away his goblet and threw himself on 
a long bench before the fire, with his feet to 
the flames, leaving the four dicing for their 
day’s booty and telling ribald tales of con- 
quests. I watched the man’s face, wondering 
what passions had convulsed it, what wounds 
scarred it, what thoughts passed behind it. 

‘“*T do not know how late it was when all of 
us within the room heard a sound, a call, upon 
the stairs that led down to the court. The 
Red Wolf turned his head, and one of his men 
started toward the door; but it burst open 
before he reached it, and there fell within a 
human figure, covered with snow. I went 
toward it, but it did not need my help to rise 
and walk into the room, look from one face 
to another, and cry, in a woman’s vibrant 
voice: 

“The Wolf, the Red Wolf, Hector de la 
Garnache! Where is he? Which is he?’ 

“We stood amazed before the storm-blown 
figure; she quickly threw aside, or dropped, 
the snowy, icy mantle which had covered her, 
went toward the fire, where the Wolf was 
standing, and said: 

“*Vou are ke! ’Tis plain that you are the 
Red Wolf of La Garnache!’ 

“Then they stood and measured each 
other with their eyes, while, you may be sure, 
I and the others watched them. The figure 
of the man was dark against the firelight, but 
the flames shone on the woman, and showed 
her tall and straight, a brown beauty—brown 
as to hair and skin and eyes, and dress too. 
Her hair was thick and curling, twisting 
around her throat and shoulders, blown out 
about her ears, down to her eyes. Her eyes 
were brown, set deep in dark-shadowed 
places. 

‘Perhaps what most amazed us was that 
a woman who had come through such a storm 
alone, to such a house as La Garnache, should 
hold herseli so proudly, show herself noble, 
wear her rich garments with an air of accus- 
tomed unconcern that proved them honestly 
acquired. For while her dress was of the 
simple brown stuff that women wear at home, 
there was embroidery of pearls and gold at 
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neck and wrist, and down the sleeves; and on 
her feet were little shoes of velvet, worked 
with a cipher; and on her neck and arms, and 
girdling her waist, she wore a mass of chains 
and jewels, evidently hung on hurriedly, with 
no thought of ornament. I saw all this while 
the two looked at each other, though their 
pause was, perhaps, not longer than ten breath- 
ings. Hector’s eyes did not leave the girl’s, 
though he, trained robber that he was, must 
have seen the precious burden that she wore. 

““*My lord de la Garnache, will you do 
vengeance for a woman?’ asked the lady. 
The Red Wolf made no answer, save to raise 
his brows, and draw down the corners of his 
mouth a little. As with myself before, so now 
with the girl he proved a man of few words. 
While his four men and I still stood there 
gaping, she said again: 

““*My lord de la Garnache, will you do 
vengeance for a woman?’ The Wolf’s eyes 
narrowed, and the lady’s face turned gray 
white. When she asked the third time her 
lips seemed dry, too dry for speech. 

‘“**How did you find me out?’ he asked. 

“The girl’s face was pale no longer. ‘I 
did not find you out,’ she said. ‘I did not 
know that you were Hector de la Garnache.’ 

“*Would you have sought me had you 
known?’ he asked, his voice still cold, his 
arms still crossed upon his breast. ‘You are 
the woman that I met in Ogier woods. We 
walked there for an hour, but your eyes 
stopped me when I would have touched you. 
You left me there, and bade me not to try to 
find you out. Would you have sought me 
with your cry for vengeance had you known?’ 

“For seconds that seemed long she waited, 
then looked up into his face, then toward the 
fire, and said: 

““*T should have come the faster, had I 
known.’ 

“‘T had before seen no evidence of the Red 
Wolf’s temper, nothing to prove his title to 
the name. Whereas he had been still, even 
languid, now his calmness dropped from him 
as if it were a garment, and the wolf—aye, 
more, the man—appeared. He sprang to the 
girl, took her in his arms, held her to him, 
kissed her madly, bending her slender body 
back to kiss her throat, her bosom, then bury- 
ing his face deep in her wind-blown hair. The 
stillness of the room made more distinct the 
storm outside, the shrieking, whistling, sob- 
bing wind pounding upon the stone walls of 
the house, the song of ice on icy surfaces— 
and the wild fury of the elements seemed 


centered in the wolf-man. The woman held 
herself as passive in his arms as if she did 
not feel his touch, his breath, but were her- 
self some thing of ice which he, the storm, 
embraced, devoured; but when he laid his 
face in the curve of her neck and shoulder, 
her brown hair covering his red, she turned 
her head toward his. Then, with a cry made 
of surprise or pain and anger, he leaped back 
from her, holding his hand upon the ear 
that had touched her face, and looked upon 
her as a man looks upon some hideous, poi- 
sonous thing which, unexpectedly, has bitten 
him. The girl faced him with her head held 
bravely, but I thought her eyes would have 
been filled with deadly fear had there been 
place for fear where so much anger blazed. 
Again the Red Wolf’s eyes had narrowed; 
his face was marked with more than one 
passion; he folded his arms upon his breast 
again, and blood was on his hand, and blood 
dripped down upon his shoulder. He would 
not speak, but the woman could not face his 
silence. *Tis ever thus: a woman can be 
brave only when she can talk. 

***So, my lord! What you did not dare in 
the wood, alone, you dared do here, with your 
men near to protect you? Wolf you are—for 
all men know a wolf’s a coward, save when 
his fellows hunt with him! And yet, because 
you are a wolf, I want your services. Will— 
you—do—vengeance—for me—Hector de la 
Garnache?’ 

“Her pause after each word made the 
question more of a demand than a request. 
The man’s face did not change. She watched 
him for a moment, then from her arms and 
neck and waist she took her jewels, and flung 
them athim. Some struck his face, his body; 
some fell at his feet; others went scraping 
across the stone floor. Still the Wolf moved 
not, still he watched her, though I saw a new 
gleam in his eyes, and wondered if it could be 
of amusement. 

“““There,’ she cried, ‘there! Thief, robber, 
slayer of babes, despoiler of helpless women, 
take your hire! Now will you do vengeance 
for me, Wolf?’ 

“’The man threw back his head then, and 
smiled a grim smile, but still watched her with 
his narrowed eyes, and did not speak. When 
she saw that even the shower of jewels moved 
him not, her face and lips grew pale, and in 
between her words came little piteous, sob- 
bing breaths. 

“*Oh, my lord, you must do me vengeance; 
oh, you must, you shall! You hate Ricard de 














Savines—why? Because your father hated 
his; because he has a castle strong as yours; 
because his lands and yours adjoin and his 
goats feed within your fields at times, and 
then he claims your kids; because he is as 
brave a man as you, and even as wicked. 
For all these things you hate him; now hate 
him as a saint hates sin, hate him as a 
nightingale the hawk, hate him, hate him, 
hate him— Look here and here!’ 

‘‘With a fine gesture she rolled back one 
sleeve and then the other; there were long 
black bruises on each slender arm, bruises the 
shape and size of a man’s fingers. Hector 
gasped; his eyes were half shut no longer. 

*** Aye, this he did, and more, to me.’ She 
threw her arms above her head. ‘Hate him 
as I hate him, Wolf, and do me vengeance!’ 

“Hector spoke, half choking—‘Do you 
mean : 

“**Nay!’ she interrupted, ‘not to me! If 
he had, he and I should be in heaven or hell 
by now! His cruelty to me began when I was 
but a child. I cannot, cannot tell it; my soul 
is even now too heavy with its burden of hate. 
I have had to be of his household, and until 
this year he had me kept out of his sight. 
After the death of—her who was his wife, he 
went to the wars, as doubtless you well know. 
Last month he came back, and after the 
years he found me what Iam. Since then— 
a-a-a-ah!’ She shuddered, and with one hand 
pressed her hair back from her forehead. 
The bruises on her arm showed darker, there 
near her pale face. As she paused, the four 
men of La Garnache slunk from the room— 
sickened, I thought. Hector was breathing 
heavily, but did not speak or move. She held 
forth her arms again. 

“These marks,’ she said, her voice lower, 
her breathing quieter, ‘he made last night. 
Then all through the night I thought and 
thought how I could hurt him most, and in 
the dawn I came away to you, the strongest 
of his enemies. My horse lies without there, 
in your courtyard, dead. I was not cold. 
You will do me vengeance, Lord Hector de 
la Garnache! Look, look, look!’ 

“‘She tore at her bodice, pulled it down 
from one round shoulder, and there revealed a 
hideous, red, angry wound on the white flesh. 
The Red Wolf’s arms went quickly out to 
her, and all his cold self-control, all his fire 
of passion, merged into the one impulse, than 
which man knows no stronger—that to protect 
and comfort some weak, loved thing. The girl’s 
voice rose, rose above the wind’s wild shrieks. 
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*** Aye, look, look, look! There’s where he 
kissed me, while he held me, while his 
murderous fingers made those bruises on my 
arms! His dreadful kiss burned down into 
the deeps within me, where lay smoldering 
all the wrongs that he had done me, setting 
them blazing. When I got loose I knew that 
only fire could cleanse me of that other loath- 
some fire, and so I seized a torch and burnt 
my flesh deep, deep; and when the torch had 
done its first duty I thrust it into his laughing 
face. He being blinded with the pain, I was 
safe until the morning; then I fled, and 
brought with me such of my fortune as I had 
at hand.’ She touched the red burn on her 
shoulder. ‘There is* the seal of my hate, 
Hector! Oh, Wolf, be man and look, then 
be a wolf again, and do me vengeance!’ 

“The Red Wolf had met his mate. She 
not resisting, he took her two hands in his, 
knelt before her, kissed the bruised arms, 
then, rising, looked once into her eyes, kissed 
the burn upon her shoulder, and gently, 
tenderly, drew her bodice over it. At that the 
girl’s face softened, and a look of peace and 
trust and restfulness came upon it. Hector 
put his arms around her, very gently, and she 
laid her head upon his breast, and wept there 
quietly, over his heart. 

“The next day I married them, there before 
the chimney. All his people saw them made 
one, and Hector bade his bride pay me thrice 
over all our tribute, and to his gold she added 
all her jewels for Our Lady. The storm still 
swept around the house, and for three days 
it kept its fury. Had the month been June, 
had roses’ scent blown in the windows, had 
the moon been full, and yellow as honey, those 
two would not have known a greater happi- 
ness. For hours they would sit before the 
fire, watching the flames blow out toward 
them, she in the hollow of his arm, leaning 
against his shoulder. Sometimes her hand 
would reach up to his red head and draw his 
face down close to her brown cheek. If he 
but left her for an hour she would fly into his 
arms on his return as a babe throws itself 
upon its mother’s bosom. If he were left 
alone he would pace up and down the hall, 
and, when she came back, would have to be 
coaxed and fondled into good humor. When 
his men were in the room, sometimes her eyes 
would meet his across the board, and she 
would blush deep red beneath her dark skin. 

“On the morning of the fourth day she 
came into the hall and drew him to a window, 
crying: 
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“* Hector, the child lies between 
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*“**Come see, my lord! The storm is over! 
See the white fields, the sun-touched rosy 
hills! Hector, my Hector, go now and do me 
vengeance!’ 

“He was still the wolf, and needed no 
great urging. He rode off with his men, she 
watching from the tower, waving a red ker- 
chief to them until, mere specks, we lost them 
in the valley. All day she roamed about, 
neither resting nor eating, nor even praying. 

“«Time enough for praying after doing, 
monk,’ she said, when I tried to tell her of 
prayer’s solace. She had sounded the note of 
her doom, poor child! 

“The winter’s night came soon, hours 
sooner than her lord. When we heard the 
noise of his return, she ran to one window, 
then to another, then to the door, and back 
unto the chimney place, where she stood and 
waited for him. He ran stumbling up the 
steps, threw his weight against the door, and 
came into the room laughing and calling her. 
He carried a something wrapped in his cloak. 

“**Malatrie, my Malatrie, my wife, mate of 
a wolf, see what quarry I have brought you! 
Vengeance you called for? I have done De 
Savines the deepest hurt the world could hold 
forhim! Vengeance? Ihave carved him an 
agony which hell would shudder at!’ 

‘“He laughed, came close before her, and 
laughed again. She clasped her hands to- 
gether, her face flushed, her eyes brightened. 

“Tell me!’ she cried, her voice ringing 
sweet with her fierce joy. 

“““He was away,’ said Hector, ‘doubtless 
seeking you. I tried to burn his rock, but 
those wet stones— Then some one brought— 
But here it is!’ 

“He threw his bundle at her feet. Wrapped 
in the cloak there was a child, a dead boy, 
his head covered with brown curls that now 
were wet with blood, an ax gash on his fore- 
head, his little mouth open and set, and his 
arms, his helpless baby arms—were mangled, 
bloody—without hands. 

“She looked down at the child, while the 
Wolf laughed. With a wild cry, a long, shud- 
dering cry, she threw her head far back, 
raised her arms, and sank upon her knees be- 
side the dead boy. Hector said: 

“**T tied his hands with the red ribbon that 
you wore, and pinned them with my knife 
upon his door. Let him return and find 
them, the little hands of his one son; you will 
have no further need of vengeance!’ 

“The girl leaned down, gathered the little 
body in her arms, held it against her breast, 
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pushed back the matted, bloody hair, kissed 
the cold lips, and crooned a baby name: 

“*Lipo, Lipo, my Lipo, baby Lipo!’ 

“Hector, moved by her strangeness, touched 
her shoulder, called her: ‘Malatrie! My wife!’ 

‘But she seemed not to hear him; she laid 
the dead boy on the cloak, straightened his 
little limbs, crossed his poor. arms, and kissed 
him. Then she rose, and came and stood be- 
side me. 

“Hector, I have sinned, and you through 
me have sinned, and for my sake. I told you 
that the first wrong Ricard de Savines did me 
was far back in my childhood. He stole my 
father’s wife, later killing my father. He 
took to Maurienne my baby brother, heir to 
Ogier—a Benedictine monk may not inherit! 
I being but a girl, he carried me with my 
mother to Savines. My mother! This child 
was their child, my brother. My gentle 
mother loathed De Savines, but her heart was 
filled with us, the boy and me, and of us two 
I think she loved the baby better. He was 
the child of her agony, and her other son was 
lost to her. De Savines killed his wife, killed 
her not by one merciful blow, but slowly. 
Then I had the babe to care for, and I loved 
him.’ She paused, choked, threw her head 
back. ‘You know why I called for venge- 
ance; but this child you have brought me is 
my brother, my darling, the little birdling 
that has nestled in my arms at night, and wak- 
ened me with baby kisses. I have sinned, 
oh! I have sinned, and you have sinned 
through me! There is no forgiveness for this 
sin—the sin of Cain. Hector, the child lies 
between us!’ 

“Red Wolf spoke, pleaded, raved— But 
there he kneels, there in our garden.” 


Bruno’s tale was ended. Benedict had 
looked at him all through with wondering, 
serious eyes, but Antonius had covered his 
face with both thin hands. The monk whose 
brush, at the tale’s beginning, had been held 
poised, had lain his head upon his arms; many 
others were upon their knees. The one who 
had shaken his clenched fists at the kneeling 
figure in the garden, and called a woman’s 
name, and thrown himself upon the floor, 
arose and left the room, sobbing. Benedict 
watched him go, then went to the window. 

“There he kneels,” he said. “But I 
should think he’d hate the light of day!” 

“Aye,” said Bruno, ‘‘of a truth he must! 
Therefore he prays for strength to look the 
longer at the sun.” 
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IMPRESSIONS 


OF AMERICA 


By SARAH BERNHARDT 


AM asked to give my latest 
impressions of America, 
and I write down with pleas- 
ure such chance thoughts 
as may come into my head. 

When I came to America 
for the first time twenty-five 
years ago, I had some difficulty in accustoming 
myself to the methods and manners of the New 
World. The early morning noises in the hotels 
were frightful to me. I could not bear the 
*‘American plan,” and I stayed ‘an entire 
month in New York without eating anything, 
existing only on the chocolate prepared for 
me by my maid. 

The streets without carriages seemed to me 
inelegant. The New York women wore far 
too many diamonds and fine feathers when 
they went out early in the morning. 

The public was charming and well disposed, 
but I had hard work to accustom myself to 
the continuous rustle of turning pages, for 
there were a thousand out of every fifteen 
hundred in my audience who followed the 
piece from the book of the play. 

The importunities of the reporters did not 

give me a moment’s repose. Many times a 
day I looked to right and left, under the tables 
and in the closets, to see if a reporter was hid- 
den anywhere. And one day I caught a 
young woman reporter in my bath room. 
She was holding my cake of soap to her nose, 
and, with her eyes half-closed, trying to dis- 
cover with what perfume it was scented! I 
took her little notebook from her. She had 
already written in it the number of my 
sponges, brushes, and other things. 
Her youth and her prettiness appealed to 
me, but I tore that little notebook into a 
thousand scraps, and sent her off in a 
hurry. 

I found the women pretty, but the men 





seemed to me lacking in polish, although in- 
tending politeness. 

As to the country, it already stupefied 
me with the beauty of its avenues, its wide 
stretches, its gigantic trees, its curious 
flowers. This was my first visit. 

I have returned every five years, and I can 
attest the marvelous progress of this great 
people who are destined—no matter what 
one says, no matter what one does, alas!—to 
become the first nation of the earth. 

This year I find that the giants have re- 
doubled their energy. I find New York still 
larger, much beautified. Here are magnifi- 
cent hotels, in which one may be served @ 
V Européenne. Great shops have arisen in a 
few years, on a firm and progressive basis— 
some of which are more important than our 
Magazin du Louvre—and in some of the 
larger department stores one can find laces 
and cats, ball gowns and poultry. 

Fifth Avenue, which I still remember as it 
was twenty-five years ago, is three times its 
former length; it must be at least three miles 
long, and it is lined with magnificent dwell- 
ings, some of which are of a real beauty. 

The women are just as pretty, but more 
gracious, more feminine. The men have 
conquered their native brusquerie, they are 
more courteous, more polished, and some of 
them have acquired the European habit of 
kissing the ladies’ hands. 

The interiors of the theaters are much 
more elegant than formerly, and, what is 
almost incredible, no one uses the playbook 
any more. 

All the young generation speaks French 
and German, all the young generation knows 
by heart the literature of France, Germany, 
and Norway. 

But what really struck me during this last 
visit was the beginnings of chauvinisme which 
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have taken possession of the American people 
—this great nation has become as patriotic as 
the English and the French, who are certainly 
the most patriotic of the nations of the Old 
World. 

If you ask an American, “‘Are you an 
American? . . . German?.. . Italian? . 
etc., etc.,” he answers, ‘“‘I was born in 
America, my father was Dutch, » OH: 
. . » my mother was French, . ete. 

But I am an Ameri- 
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etc.; few musicians, McDowell, Paine Had- 
ley; and very few dramatic artists, the deli- 
cious Maude Adams, who stands first, Ethel 
Barrymore, the very original Richard Mans- 
field, the very correct John Drew, David 
Warfield, etc. There are some actors and 
actresses whom the public loves, such as 
Leslie Carter, Mrs. Fiske, Julia Marlowe, 
Margaret Anglin, Blanche Walsh, William 
Crane, etc., etc. But there is not an 
artistic constellation, 





can!” And there is in 
that ‘“‘I am an Ameri- 
can!”’sucha prideand 
such a boastful love 
of his country that it 
imposes respect. 
And, as a matter of 
fact, American _poli- 
tics have taken a first 
place in the equi- 
librium of Europe. 
And the politics are 
very curious to ob- 
serve in their rela- 
tions to commerce 
and warfare. The tax 
put on all imported 
objects was a master 
stroke. But what is 
rather amusing to 
note is the aversion 





which makes the 
glory, unnecessary 
perhaps, but still the 
beautiful glory of a 
country. 

I know very well 
that we are in the 
New World; that it is 
imperative first to be 
sure of the good re- 
sources of the coun- 
try, to create cities, 
harbors, defenses, 
churches, theaters, 
and banks. Art will 
be demanded now 
that all this is accom- 
plished and the cities 
are created. What 
cities! 








to a war with any 
country of Europe. 
War would only be 
made if it were forced and necessary, for 
America’s policy is wise. 

But I wager that such a war will be declared 
within six years. All the men-of-war are 
finished, and the American navy could 
measure itself against any navy in Europe. 
There are, it appears, among the officers 
some remarkable men, graduates of the naval 
school at Annapolis. I am told that there are 
not enough sailors, but in case of war they 
would be found quickly enough. The Ameri- 
can patriotism would take care of that. And 
one must not think that this burning love of 
country only exists in the great centers ! 
No! it is now everywhere, everywhere! 

Where I least noticed any progress was in 
the arts. There are, it is true, some painters 
of talent, such as Sargent, Melchers, Homer, 
etc.; some great sculptors, Saint-Gaudens, 
French, McMonnies; a good many great 
writers, Henry James, Mark Twain, Edith 
Wharton, Marion Crawford, Howells, Cable, 
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From a recent photograph. 


The fortune of the 
country is colossal! 
Religions are estab- 
lished freely. Even an 
aristocracy is formed; and this is an unworthy 
weakness for such a great people, because 
there is no real aristocracy but that of the 
intelligence and of the soul—a proof of 
which is the respect and adoration which are 
shown throughout the entire United States 
for President Roosevelt, who by his own 
power has given equal justice to all, including 
the Jew and the negro. This man governs a 
nation, the youngest, the most mixed, the 
most indomitable, by his straightforward- 
ness and his simplicity; and all the European 
courts took the opportunity afforded them by 
his daughter’s marriage to show him their 
esteem and their friendship. And this act, 
so simple in itself, is a true sign of the im 
mense place America is taking among the 
nations. 

On the whole, the transformations to be 
seen in New York are the same in all the other 
cities. 

Chicago seems to me a different place. I 
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find the same mad rush, the same nervous 
haste to arrive on time at one’s destination, 
the same noise, the same atmosphere, heavy 
and foggy even through the parks, and then 
lifting and clearing little by little as one goes 
down the wide avenues bordered by the rich 
and handsome dwellings. Oh, what a strange 
city is Chicago with its Lake Michigan which 
is continually 
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there, with the track laid across this fine 
avenue, goes a train—a freight train with 
innumerable yellow cars, carrying tons and 
tons of oil, spitting out its black smoke on the 
tops of the budding trees—and I think with 
terror that should this train be derailed and 
catch fire, these million tons of oil would 
spread flaming through the town, consuming 
all the pretty 





changing the 
city’s aspect! The 
wind rises, the 
lake becomes 
angry, it tosses 
in short and 
haughty waves, 
and the smoke 
from the engines 
beats down upon 
the city, pene- 
trating through 
the streets, the 
light is darkened 
by this sudden 
tempest; and 
then everything 
changes: the sun 
shines through 
the clouds, the 
lake becomes 
calm, the city be- 
comes once more 
bright and smil- 
ing. 

What I cannot 
at all understand 
is that the Chi- 
cago people have 
allowed the bor- 
ders of the lake 
to be spoiled by 





homes. 

Notwithstand- 
ing its tracks, its 
trains, and its 
little stations in 
stalled every now 
and again on the 
border of the 
lake, Chicago re 
mains a city 
which one must 
admire, being 
one of those in 
which appears 
the most stupe- 
fying progress, in 
which the activ- 
ity is overwhelm- 
ing. 

The native 
Chicagoan has a 
spirit open to 
progress. He 
wants to know, 
he learns, he 
comprehends, he 
discusses, he cal 
culates, and ex- 
cels. I like Chi- 
cago immensely. 

I found Bos- 
ton just as attrac- 








the railroads. 
This could never 
have happened 
in Europe! We 
have respect for the beauty of people and of 
things! What God has created beautiful we 
do not wish to destroy! We dig, by force of 
tools and money, tunnels through the center 
of mountains, so as not to destroy the beauty 
of our fields and views. 

Here I see sometimes lovely towns, with 
their streets lined with superb trees, with 
pretty villas, with stone sidewalks; and I 
stop my carriage, and standing up I admire 
the beauty of the country, when a deep bell 
of a locomotive makes me turn about, and 
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From a photograph taken during her first visit to America. 


tive, just as calm 
as ever, with 
its pretty Boston 
women. But 
Boston is the only city in the Northern States 
where one consents to live for the sake of 
living—in other words, to lose a little of one’s 
time. And that gives a great charm to this 
city, to us Europeans above all. Boston is 
still very Puritan, but its Puritanism has 
taken a less severe form and gives (to the 
stranger) a larger liberty. The first time that 
I came to America one of the leading men of 
my company was so deadly ennuyé in Boston, 
then very strict and very conservative, that I 
had to let him return to France, otherwise he 
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would have killed himself. Boston exasper- 
ated his spleen to the extent of almost making 
him crazy! 

Boston crowds are certainly less brutal than 
any other crowds in America, and I think they 
owe their courteous tendencies to Harvard 
University. I think that I would recognize 
a young Harvard man in a thousand. Their 
language is extremely good. They hardly 
raise their voices; and they are of a refined 
politeness. 

Philadelphia has beautified its avenues 
and its favorite streets, has enlarged its stores, 
has built new hotels. But they do not love 
dogs in Philadelphia. And that cost me no 
end of trouble. It is a backward progress 
that the American hotel proprietor has made! 

I am indeed sorry that this is my farewell 
tour; for might I again have come to this 
delightful country, now that—thanks to the 
bad humor of the Trust—I know the charms 
of a tent, I should have arrived with a pretty 
one, well fitted up, where I should live with 
my friends, my belongings, and my dogs. 
But this is a dream! I shall never come 
back. And so I look with all my eyes on 
this fairyland. ; 

Ah! This Texas! it is fabulous! Ten 
years ago all along the route I chased coyotes 
when the train stopped. Twenty years ago 
my ‘“‘special train” was twice held up in the 
middle of the night by masked men. Fifteen 
years ago my private car being placed on 
the end of the train—which I prefer because 
it gives me a chance to look from the little 
back platform at the country rolling out 
around me—my private car received a vio- 
lent shock, and stopped. In a moment ten 
men surrounded my car, swearing and pointing 
at something under it. I thought that a bolt 
had been broken, that some accident had 
happened, but my maid begged me to get out. 
And I saw under my own car, held up by the 
large iron bars, a man clinging to the iron- 
work. This man was one of a band. It 
was his duty, for what reason I do not know, 
to unfasten my car at some few miles dis- 
tant where his friends were waiting. It was 
even well understood that no harm should be 
done to me. I could not help admiring the 
courage of this man, who let himself be taken 
with calmness. Being questioned, he refused 
to name his accomplices, nor the place where 
my private car should have been uncoupled. 
I thought of that a few days ago as we 
traveled over the plains of Texas. 

All along the railroads have been built 
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houses. Everywhere are cultivated fields, 
fruit trees in blossom, cattle. . . . And in 
Dallas four thousand people gathered in the 
tent to hear the French actors. And I was 
absolutely astonished at Austin, the capital of 
Texas, to see the Capitol, a really beautiful 
monument, for I: remembered seeing five 
years before a very small monument, in a very 
small square, which served as Capitol then. 
And these towns of Texas are already well- 
built towns! And everywhere are schools, 
churches, and theaters. 

Texas will still add to the formidable 
power of America by its new vigor and its 
leaning toward progress. From Texas will 
soon come all the thousands of trains and 
barges, bringing flowers, fruit, cattle, and 
wheat and cotton. 

The different appearance of the negroes 
struck me forcibly during this last trip. 
They are taking a new hold of life. They 
are aware that they are nevertheless really 
men. And President Roosevelt, who does 
much for them, has the foresight to know 
that these thousands of blacks will some day 
be the thousands of civilized men who will 
give the support of their strength to those 
Americans of the North who rescued them 
from slavery. And I thought of the terrible 
war of white men against white men to eman- 
cipate the black. I thought of the generous 
spirit which sent so many young men to be 
killed for the most noble cause that has ever 
excused a war, when suddenly my carriage 
was stopped by an embarras of tramways, 
and in each car I saw with astonishment the 
notice on the little end reserved solely for the 
blacks. I did not understand, I still do not 
understand. Why, after such a glorious ef- 
fort to emancipate them, such a humiliating 
notice? 

This year I have sojourned in sixty-five 
American cities, and have not yet finished my 
“Tour.” Everywhere have people shown 
me the greatest sympathy; but I know that 
the homage that has been paid me is above 
all intended for my adored little France. Oh! 
so little in its contour and so great in what it 
contains! Is it not so? 

And I am thankful from the bottom of my 
heart to this people, young, hurried, feverish, 
that they have given a few hours out of their 
vibrant activity to a little group of French 
people who present to them in a cry, in a tear, 
in a smile, the heroism, the generosity, the 
broad moral and the fascinating spirit of the 
literature of France. 








Drawn by Arthur Becher. 


“So breaks weird Winter's spell for us.” 








THE VOICE OF JUNE By E A. —— 





Dejected slave of Winter, how could thought 
Recall the sweetness of last Summer’s prime, 
While cold and gloom forgetfulness had wrought 

To dim the golden glory of that time ? 
Pale, brief the light, the dark came all too soon 
Tempting a true heart from its faith in June. 


But, as a knight in some strange place ensnared, 
Vaulted and dim and mazed with Grammerye, 

For whom the Wizard hath this spell prepared, 
That he be whispered doubts of his Ladye— 

If she be good, if she indeed be fair, 

Nay, hath he truly seen her anywhere ? 


Groping and groping weary nights and days, 
Bewildered by vague thoughts, dreaming sad dreams, 
Meeteth an outward opening door, and stays 
In fear, in hope while through the sunshine streams, 
When from far floateth to that chamber dim 
The voice of his own Ladye, calling him: 


So breaks weird Winter’s spell for us. And lo! 
There, where his cold and darkness outward swing, 
The long red sunset, and the melting snow 
That soft and heavy to black boughs doth cling, 
And far o’er bare, brown, sodden fields we hear 
The gentle Summer calling, clear, ah, clear! 














Drawn by Herman Pfeifer. 


“She seemed to support herself on bis gaze.” 











THE MIRACLE 


By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


7 HE rim of the sun dropped 
slowly into a gap in the 
Western hills, lay there for 
an instant as though cradled 
in a great lap, then slid 





° across the wide valley the 
meadow larks piped softly, and here and there 
swallows flitted over the ponds. 

Gradually a shadow spread across the 
meadows, the little village, and the fields, and 
finally up the hillside. There, where the, 
mountain road was lost under the first trees” 
of the woodland, a light gleamed out to chal- 
lenge the last feebleness of departing day. 
For the space of a second there was an almost 
visible struggle for the mastery, then in the 
twilight the torches flared out, and huge 
shadows loomed up in the woodland. 

The lights gleamed on white shapes which 
stood—or did they move slowly back and 
forth ?—just outside the circle of the torches. 
There, where the flame shone brightest, was 
that the grooved surface of a slender column, 
vanishing upward into the darkness? Did 
that darkness hide a carven capital, and did 
there float far back into the shadows an airy 
roof? The torches blazed in the evening 
wind. Did unseen hands swing them gently 
to and fro? 

The soft trill from the meadows deepened 
to a sentient note, instinct with some Arca- 
dian burden. Was great Pan dead? Was— 
ah, did not the outline of the roof gleam for 
an instant clear against the night above it? 
Should one cry aloud that the folk in the 
valley may come trooping in wonder? Hark! 
there was the sound of footsteps, of many 
voices. Was it here, of all the world, that 


They, the Forgotten, deigned to receive the 
homage of the last of their worshipers? Or 
was this Tempe itself? For one blessed second 
one was a child again in the childhood of the 
world, awed, frightened, credulous, and happy. 


down behind the ridge. All” 


Then—the lights flamed still higher in the 
gathering darkness, the white shapes swayed 
no more. The chestnut branches waved a 
caduceus, and’ one stared about, wide-eyed 
and dismayed. Then, curiously, one went 
forward. What folk were these who left their 
homes in the summer twilight to climb the 
mountain side? Was it a religious rite which 
brought them here? 

Within the circle of the torches stood a 
rough platform. Before it on low benches 
were gathered several hundred persons, who 
sat silently and with bent heads. Had they 
learned the virtue of the magic communion? 
And how? By what strange channels had 
the secret of its power come down to these, the 
children of its enemies? How had these 
Germans, far from Tempe, far indeed from 
their own fatherlarid—— 

“Oh, Lord, grant these our prayers!” 

The spell was broken. It was no longer 
Tempe. Great Pan was dead. 

Two centuries before their fathers had 
sought here a refuge from persecution, and 
now, diyided into a score of sects, they still 
counted religion the chief business of their 
lives. These, who were part of one of the 
branches from the Mennonite stem, had come 
to hold a camp meeting on the mountain 
side. They had built a platform, with a 
mourner’s bench and several hundred rough 
seats before it, and had pitched a score of 
tents, which stood out clearly now, with no 
suggestion of grooved columns. 

Thither came many curious visitors, not 
only all of Millerstown, the little village in the 
valley below, but many others from the neigh- 
borhood. 

The early experience of the Mennonites in 
Millerstown had been somewhat discourag- 
ing. Their pastor, young David Koehler, 
had established himself there during the 
spring of the previous year. The congrega- 
tion grew so rapidly that they were soon able 
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to build a church. Then, as winter drew near, 
both David and his people were troubled. 
They had exhausted all their resources in 
building the church; there was now no money 
to heat it or to pay the preacher’s salary. 

To David, tribulation centered itself in 
Ellie Muth’s pneumonia. She was the most 
spiritual, the most devout of all his converts. 
There had been about her conversion none of 
the noisy rejoicing which he had been taught 
was one of the evidences of a true change of 
heart, but which sometimes almost sickened 
him. She had come into her spiritual heri- 
tage calmly, but with a light on her face which 
hallowed his religion at the same time that it 
wrung his heart. There was something 
about her virgin ecstasy which chilled him, 
compelling him to think of her as a saint ina 
niche rather than a woman. 

She did not hold herself aloof. She worked 
in Millerstown’s little factory with the other 
young women, she came and went with her 
dinner pail in her hand, her print dress cov- 
ered with lint from her loom, her sunbonnet 
pushed back a little from her slender face. 
Her companions, however, seemed to feel 
that she was different from them. The girl 
who slapped her friend heavily on the back 
laid her hand gently on Ellen’s shoulder; the 
boy who bade the other girls “hook on” to 
his arm hailed her with a gentle ‘Hello, 
Ellie,’ and walked with her almost silently, 
if he walked with her at all. 

When she came to the Mennonite church, 
it was under strong protest from her mother. 
She had her own church, the Lutheran; why 
not stay in it? Such religious peregrinations 
were not respectable; it was a disgrace to leave 
one’s church. 

‘And anyhow to such a church!” she had 
said scornfully. ‘‘Who is in that church? 
Old Pit Lutz, what was put out of the Baptist, 
and John Heinrich, what has been in every 
church in Millerstown already, and a lot of 
crazy young ones, what don’t know what is 
good for them.” 

Ellen had not answered. Instead her lips 
set themselves more firmly. 

“It will no good come of it,” her mother 
went on. Then, unheeding the flush which 
reddened Ellen’s face from brow to chin, 
“No fellow wants a girl what is running al- 
ways to church, that I can tell you.” 

“T am not—” began Ellen, only to find 
herself swept into silence by the torrent of her 
mother’s speech. 

“You will get sick. That church is like a 
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barn. You will get the ammonia of the lungs. 
Then what good will your religion do you if 
you have to die?” 

Whether or not Ellen thought of the obvious 
retort that then her religion would help her 
to die, she said nothing, but the next Sunday 
joined the Mennonite church. 

Never had Cassandra voice more prompt 
fulfillment than her mother’s. The church 
was cold in October; by December it was 
frigid. The huge stove with its great drum 
and black pipes seemed to dispense a more 
bitter chill. The very sight of it made the 
Mennonites shiver. Its mica doors, through 
which should have glowed a cheerful light, 
stared blankly into the face of the congrega- 
tion, who in turn, as they huddled under 
shawls and coats, gazed vacantly back. 

On Christmas Day, David had gone through 
the service perfunctorily. He was conscious 
of some lack. Young, warm-blooded as he 
was, he had suffered less than any of his 
congregation. Now he shivered; his teeth 
chattered so that he could scarcely speak. . 
There seemed to be no warmth of feeling in 
his congregation; the only warmth which 
they coveted was physical, and that he could 
not give them. He looked from face to face, 
and suddenly realized that Ellie Muth was 
not there. Then her face as he had seen it at- 
the Wednesday meeting came back to him, 
pinched, blue, with wide eyes fixed upon his 
own. She had never missed a service. Could 
she—could she be sick? 

When he went to see her the next day her 
mother would not admit him. 

‘“*She has it in her chest,” she said grimly. 
‘She got it at church.” 

Whereupon David found the door shut in 
his face. 

Nor did she grow better through the long 
winter. The winter revival meeting was a 
success, the finances of the church were much 
improved by the accession of the new mem- 
bers, a great fire blazed cheerfully in the 
stove, and the neighboring preachers looked 
with increasing favor upon young David, 
who meanwhile went about his work with a 
sore heart. He had never seen Ellie; her 
mother would not let him cross the threshold. 
Now he could scarcely inquire how she was 
for fear that some one should tell him she 
could not live. 

Even when summer came she grew no 
better. Old Dr.. Bender shook his head 
and said he did not understand, and her 
mother’s complaints grew more and more vin- 
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dictive. Often they were repeated to young 
David, with many assurances that no one else 
in Millerstown thought that he was at all to 
blame. Each time it seemed as though some 
of the boyish energy had departed from his 
stride, some of the heartiness from his voice. 

Now it was summer, and the camp meeting 
was open. David looked out over the con- 
gregation, realizing indifferently that Millers- 
town had never before known so large a 
religious gathering. He looked at them 
unmoved, however, either by their close at- 
tention to his words, or by the scene about 
him, so alien to all other scenes of their prosaic 
lives—the dim forest stretching up to the 
mountain top, the wind whispering curiously 
as though it sought to know the purpose of 
this strange exodus from the quiet valley, the 
white tents rising shadowy and dim beyond 
the lights, and the flaring torches sending 
strange shadows over the upturned faces. 

A year ago the sense of his power would 
have thrilled him through. He knew how to 
change apathy to interest, complacency to 
terror, weariness to hysterical delight. Now 
he looked at his people listlessly, his thoughts 
away. If he had not come to Millerstown, 
Ellie Muth would still be well. As it was 
she lay sick unto death. 

Some one started a hymn, and the music, 
a wailing minor, rose and fell with the flaming 
lights. It swelled now to a threnodic inten- 
sity, it softened now almost to a whisper, 
thrilling, awesome. 

Then slowly the preacher rose. Again 
he looked down at them, and as they waited 
for him to speak, the silence grew tense, preg- 
nant. The stillness, the darkness, the strange- 
ness of the place of meeting, made themselves 
felt. They could hear the sough of the wind 
in the tree tops and the strange whisperings 
beneath. A woman began to sway slowly 
back and forth, her eyes closed. Next her a 
young girl clasped her hands to her heart. A 
sigh deep as the wind itself swept across the 
open space. 

Suddenly the preacher’s eyes burned. 
Something clutched at his heart and tight- 
ened his throat, something which seemed to 
encompass him like the wind. It was an 
ecstasy which he could not have described, a 
sudden conviction that he needed only to ask 
for what he wanted to have it given him, a 
passionate realization of all the blessings 
which his religion promised. The congre- 
gation, watching him, needed no signal to fall 
upon their knees. 
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One by one they turned to look at him as 
he prayed. His voice grew deeper and louder 
as he gave thanks for the blessings of the past. 
They had had trials, but they had been sus- 
tained. They had been able to share, even 
though it was but in a small degree, with 
those who had suffered for their religion in 
times past. He prayed that they might be 
blessed now by a season of grace, and last of 
all, he prayed for her “who for her much 
serving of Thee now lies sick. May the time 
of her suffering be soon past, may she be re- 
stored to health, or if it be Thy will”— 
young David hesitated for an instant, then, 
obviously unable to complete the sentence he 
had begun, went on brokenly—‘‘we pray 
that before many days she may again be one 
of us.” 

When he had ceased, the congregation 
rose slowly. They looked at him as he stood 
with open eyes looking down at them. 
Slowly his gaze lifted, widened, and they 
turned to see what it was he saw. Then, 
wondering, incredulous, they stared. Pale, 
pitifully slender in her white dress, and 
swaying like a narcissus in the evening 
wind, Ellen Muth came slowly down the 
grassy aisle. Her eyes were on David; she 
seemed to support herself on his gaze. No 
one moved or stirred; even the wind itself 
was silent. It was as though they beheld a 
sleepwalker to whose safety the slightest 
sound might be fatal. Once she put out her 
hand weakly, and then with a little cry 
dropped to her knees beside the mourner’s 
bench. 

Even then no one moved but David 
Koehler, who came down the rough steps 
with his eyes still upon her as though he had 
no power to look away. As he knelt beside 
her, a woman sobbed, and then another; then 
a clear soprano voice began, at first faintly, 
then with deepening strength, ‘“‘Now thank 
we all our God.” Some of them closed their 
eyes; others leaned forward to watch young 
David and Ellen Muth. They saw him put 
his hand on hers. Then he bent low to 
catch her whisper: 

“T came—I—came——” 

“Why did you come?” he asked thickly. 
It had seemed to him for a second as though 
the miracle which had been done in answer to 
his prayer were enough, but now—ah, it was 
not her recovery alone he wanted, it was her- 
self. 

‘Because I heard—she says—they say you 
are to blame. I did not know. And you 
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never came. But I am going to get well. I 
am better. Oh—” Her voice died away 
weakly. Nevertheless he would not let her 
0. 
“Did you mean that you came for my 
sake?” 

““Y-yes.” 

“Do you mean that you care for me?” 

She looked at him again, and he remem- 
bered how pinched and blue her face had 
been in the cold church. Now it was thinner, 
but flushed and rosy. His heart leaped. 

“‘Do you care for me?” he said again. 

““Oh, yes,” she sighed. Then quietly she 
slid down against him, the color gone from 
her cheeks. 

Strangely enough, no one in the congrega- 
tion understood. Their God had answered 
their prayers and the prayers of their pastor. 
Their eyes, keen for religious crises, missed 
the emotional significance of the scene. They 
lifted her gently and took her home, where 
her mother received them, bitterly certain 
now that Ellen would die, and bemoaning 
the madness which had come upon her, and 
refusing to believe, what no Mennonite 
doubted, that Ellen would now be well. 
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Back at the camp meeting the congrega- 
tion dispersed gradually. They tried to talk 
to young David, but he kept away, and moved 
slowly about, putting out all but one of the 
flaming torches. He did not want to speak 
or be spoken to. He was still in an ecstasy, 
now, however, no longer of the spirit, but of 
the heart. He could see against the black- 
ness of the woods her face, her eyes, her 
slender, white-clad figure, the promise of a 
happiness unutterable. 

Finally, when all was quiet, he went to his 
tent. The single torch blazed up, then 
glimmered and went out. Slowly a mys- 
terious influence crept in from the woodland 
upon the trampled circle about the benches. 
Was it brought by the night wind or was it an 
emanation from the ground? ‘There was no 
one there to tell, for only young David was 
awake and he paid no heed. A rabbit scam- 
pered with light defiance from bench to 
bench. Once more the walls of the tallest 
tent seemed to reach the chestnut branches. 
The night wind moved the leaves with a soft 
articulation. 

“To,” it seemed to whisper, and again more 
gently, “‘Io, Io.” 





AS ONE WHO LISTENS 


By THOMAS S. JONES, JR. 


S one who listens to the Summer rain 
Against the roof when all the night is still, 
Save for the wind beneath the window sill 


Crooning its homely, comforting refrain— 


And listening, feels that neither joy nor pain 


Can trouble now, only the faint sweet thrill 


Of drowsiness and peace and rest until 
The bark glides softly into sleep’s domain: 


So I, whose empty way leads wandering 
Between gray garden walls that hide the sun, 
Hear sometimes on the breeze a simple strain 


Of an old song you once were wont to sing— 


And then, forgetting all, I seem as one 
Who listens spellbound to the Summer rain. 














THE REMOTENESS OF REAL 
CONSULAR REFORM 


By HAROLD BOLCE 





97" MAND for consular re- 
4 form, which has_ culmi- 
nated in Secretary Root’s 
programme of innovations, 
has succeeded in diverting 
attention from the vital 
Bie weakness of the system at 
the national capital. The great and primary 
defect of our whole consular system is within 
the Federal departments at Washington, but 
the reformers have managed to focus the 
public eye upon our consulates abroad. 

It is strange that Secretary Root, whois 
noted for his powers of penetration, has not 
discovered how all economic initiative de- 
signed to promote the consular service is 
strangled by red tape in Washington. No 
possible change in the method of appointing 
consuls can perfect the service until our repre- 
sentatives abroad are instructed from month 
to month, or oftener, in regard to the par- 
ticular commercial information required by 
exporters, and such instructions cannot be 
forwarded until the experts who follow the 
tariff changes and complexities among the 
nations are permitted in the Federal depart- 
ments to become articulate. 

All the nations, to-day, maintain at their 
capitals storehouses of statistics of world 
trade and opportunity. It is not difficult for 
an exporter in any nation to secure informa- 
tion in regard to commercial movements and 
openings in even the remotest portions of the 
earth. The one class of data difficult to pro- 
cure, and yet constantly needed by regular 
exporters, deals with the tariffs, tariff changes, 
appraisements, and customs administration 
throughout the world. This is the one branch 
of statistics in which the American Govern- 
ment is not up to date. 

One hundred and seventy-six countries, in 
addition to our own, have now surrounded 


themselves by tariff walls, and have an- 
nounced to the world the complicated terms 
upon which they are willing to receive imports. 
To get this babel of trade tongues into intelli- 
gible understanding for exporters is a Her- 
culean task. The tariffs must not only be 
translated, but the interpretation must be 
made by trade experts, for there is no agree- 
ment among the nations as to the nomencla- 
ture of modern merchandise. What goes out 
of one country as wheat, arrives in another as 
corn. Hundreds of other commodities upon 
their arrival at foreign shores assume an 
alias by which they would be unknown at 
home. Besides, the tariffs of no two nations 
are alike in the number of articles enumerated. 
The Dingley law specifies 705; Germany in its 
new tariff deals with goo commodities; Swit- 
zerland names 1,200; and little Santo Do- 
mingo confronts the nations with a tariff list 
of 1,740 articles. 

Here, at the very outset of tariff inquiry 
abroad, is complexity enough to keep our con- 
suls busy in supplying Washington with in- 
formation very valuable to our exporters. 
Shippers are now beginning to write and wire 
to the department asking for information 
about alien tariffs. If the schedules of the 
176 nations that have built tariff walls in 
imitation of our own were permanent, it would 
be possible, without the codperation of 
consuls, to compile and classify all the desired 
information; but these foreign trade laws, like 
our own, are being constantly amended and 
construed. 

In many lands the tariff laws and regula- 
tions are more subtle and multiplex even than 
our own. With a few exceptions, we treat all 
merchandise with the same high-tariff hand 
regardless of the point of origin. Notwith- 


standing our uniform rates and the wisdom of 
our tariff framers, more than 400,000 pro- 
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tested cases have come up for settlement be- 
fore the Board of Appraisers since its organi- 
zation. In 1905, in New York city, more 
than 50,000 tariff tangles had to be disposed 
of, and when the board “closed” its business 
for the year over 70,000 protests remained 
unsettled. This will indicate something of 
the character of the chaos in foreign ports, 
where sliding tariffs, high and low, special, 
reciprocal, and retaliatory, are applied, ac- 
cording to the nationality of the cargoes. 

To overcome the handicap of delays, litiga- 
tion, and penalties, the American exporter 
must mark and pack and classify his commod- 
ities in the manner prescribed by the tariff 
code of the countries to which his goods are 
consigned. By recalling some of the per- 
plexities of our own tariffs, we will see how 
difficult it is for importers, even in our own 
country, getting cargoes from American 
agents abroad, to comply with the many 
tantalizing requirements. Then, there are 
many things over which experts themselves 
are in dispute. They were called upon re- 
cently to decide whether a stone, exhumed 
from an Egyptian city, and bearing in cunei- 
form characters a story of the pyramids, 
should be passed through the custom house 
as a book or a monument. And there has 
been much heedless sport over the Treasury 
Department’s ruling that frog legs are dutia- 
ble as dressed poultry, and that a colt traveling 
with its mother should be classed as household 
furniture. Yet the mental processes of the 
customs experts who arrived at such decisions 
are sane and sure and philosophical compared 
with the classification of imports into many 
foreign lands. 

Realizing the great importance to commerce 
in securing a comprehensive knowledge of the 
176 foreign tariffs, the United States Govern- 
ment joined with the nations in an arrange- 
ment whereby an international editorial board 
at Brussels translates these documents for us. 
By the time the translated tariffs reach Amer- 
ica, the originals have frequently become ob- 
solete. Sometimes we are not even advised 
regarding changes of tariffs abroad. Wash- 
ington, the capital of the greatest commercial 
country in the world, is, in a statistical way, 
from one to two years behind the tariff prog- 
ress of the world. Upon all other subjects 
touching foreign trade a reply may be secured 
within half an hour from the Department of 
Commerce. But in the matter most vital to 
the wide extension of our exports the Govern- 
ment is shamefully inefficient. One step 
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toward remedying this almost incredible con- 
fusion regarding tariffs, through whose web 
merchandise must pass, was the creation of 
the office of tariff expert. 


AN EXPERT WITH TIED HANDS 


Mr. N. I. Stone, an economist of great abil- 
ity, conversant with the languages of the Old 
World, and with exact knowledge of the puz- 
zling details of tariff laws, was secured to take 
charge of this work. But he is given no au- 
thority to send to our consuls for copies of the 
tariffs which he stands ready to translate. A 
year or more ago one of the leading republics 
of South America adopted a new tariff. Ex- 
porters in the United States asked for details 
of the measure. Washington was unable to 
supply it. An effort was made to get a copy 
of this new South American tariff. The 
tariff expert was alive to the situation, but he 
could not write to our consuls, who are under 
the State Department, without political sanc- 
tion, and his superiors were not disposed to 
hurry about securing a document which the 
Federal Government, by solemn treaty, would, 
in the flight of time, secure from the erudite 
international editors at Brussels. While the 
American exporters waited in vain for an 
answer to their inquiries, the seasons came 
and went and the South American country out- 
lived its tariff and adopted a new one. Then 
Washington received from the capital of Bel- 
gium an officially translated copy of the extinct 
and worthless Latin-American document. 

It is not to be wondered at that critics who 
are not familiar with the situation inveigh 
against the consular system. But the consular 
officers are not to blame; the place for re- 
form is in Washington itself. Consuls abroad 
have not kept abreast of tariff changes and 
customs decisions because there has been no 
one at Washington both competent and au- 
thorized to communicate with them on these 
topics. In all other matters our consular 
service as a whole is in advance of the business 
needs of America. 

If you ask an official of the State Depart- 
ment, or any friend of consular reform, to 
point out the country where America main- 
tains an incompetent body of consuls, he is 
liable to dodge the issue. The reason is that 


there is no such land. The nearest approach 
to it, according to popular impression, is the 
Celestial Empire. It is true that some of our 
consuls have been recalled from that country 
in disgrace, but the majority of American 
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representatives in the Chinese field have done 
creditable work. If the increase of our ex- 
ports to a country is a test of consular worth, 
our agents in China are ahead of all their col- 
leagues, for our exports to that empire are in- 
creasing faster than to any other nation. 

One of two things is obvious: either the laws 
of trade expansion are irresistible and unin- 
fluenced to any marked degree by consular 
activity, or we have been grossly unjust in our 
estimates of the American consuls stationed 
along the Yellow Sea. In my judgment we 
have needlessly condemned our represent- 
atives abroad, yet I do not believe that 
they have had anything important to do with 
the extension of our foreign commerce thus 
far. 

In the first place, the exporting world in the 
United States has paid almost no attention to 
the comprehensive reports of our consuls. 
These writings on trade opportunity abroad 
now comprise a library of more than one hun- 
dred volumes, and every volume is replete with 
complaint that the manufacturers and export- 
ers in America have failed to heed the instruc- 
tions and warnings set forth in preceding 
pages. It is notorious that America has been 
indifferent to the admonition of its consuls. 
A recent consular report from Mexico gave ex- 
plicit directions regarding the shipping and 
marking of a large consignment of goods. 
Every item in these instructions was serenely 
ignored by the American exporter, and when 
the carloads reached their destination in 
Mexico the importer, because of the negli- 
gence of the American firm, was compelled to 
pay a fine of $800 to the Mexican Government. 


CONSULAR MAGAZINE’S SMALL CIRCULATION 


The daily Consular Magazine published at 
Washington is one of the most important 
dailies in the world, yet its entire circulation is 
composed of deadheads, and it has only five 
thousand of those. The latest census showed 
that there are 640,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States; obviously, 
therefore, there are 635,000 manufacturers 
who do not subscribe to Uncle Sam’s free 
magazine, containing copious and varied in- 
formation regarding foreign markets. 

The truth is that these manufacturers have 
been too busy at home, as I have frequently 
pointed out, to seek trade abroad. A few 
months ago President Roosevelt, with lauda- 
ble desire to extend the circulation of the Gov- 
ernment’s forlorn magazine, made Major 
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John M. Carson its business manager. 
Major Carson is a well known Washington 
correspondent, and when he took this consular 
position his colleagues made favorable men- 
tion of the fact. To a number of manufac- 
turers this was the first intimation that the 
Federal Government issued a daily publica- 
tion, and they wrote to Washington asking 
what the terms of subscription were and 
what Uncle Sam would charge for a full- 
page ad! 

The editor of this Consular Magazine is 
Prof. John C. Monaghan, formerly pro- 
fessor of economics in the University of Wis- 
consin; in addition, he has served as Ameri- 
can consul in some of the important cities 
of Europe. He is a linguist, a competent 
student of international affairs, and a cotton 
expert. 

But, while he sits there as editor with 800 
writers on his staff located in all the important 
ports of all nations, he has no authority to 
cable for a single fact. He must wait to see 
what the mails may bring. It sometimes hap- 
pens that a dozen consuls in Europe will send 
him a laborious translation of the same docu- 
ment. A great deal of work regarding the 
ordinary statistical returns is needlessly dupli- 
cated. Editor Monaghan, while thus pre- 
siding over an important publication, has as 
one of his chief duties the filling of capa- 
cious wastebaskets. Nor is there any other 
officer of the Government empowered to call 
upon these official contributors for needed 
data. 

The consul when he goes abroad is weighted 
down by a volume of regulations, consisting 
of 871 pages. In addition to that, he receives 
from time to time printed instructions con- 
sisting of new orders. His judicial powers in 
non-Christian countries, his treatment of mu- 
tinies in foreign ports, the details of those 
clearing ships with cargoes for America, and 
all the numberless exactions of his office are 
gravely defined. But all this is routine work. 
What he is judged by is his ability to ex- 
tend our trade. Somehow the American 
statesman or the American public, or a large 
number of it, has absorbed the delusion that 
the American manufacturers are breathlessly 
awaiting tidings from our consular officers, 
and the consular officer himself is inspired 
with the belief that he is called upon to pilot 
American merchandise to foreign markets. 
The simple truth is that the consular body 
is practically without editorial guidance. If 
the editor at Washington were empowered to 
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control their output and to order timely arti- 
cles by telegraph, which would be of great 
value to the business world, there would be 
some intelligent purpose in publishing a daily 
Federal magazine. 

But while we in America have given little 
heed to the efforts of consuls to advance our 
trade abroad, foreign manufacturers and 
foreign nations pay strict attention to every- 
thing published in our consular reports. In 
the English Parliament speakers have cited 
our consular service as a model. There are 
many faults in the system, of course, but the 
charge that the American representatives 
abroad are not on the lookout for trade oppor- 
tunities is a libel. So full of valuable com- 
mercial data is this daily magazine that foreign 
legations in Washington have made their own 
arrangements whereby they secure a copy of 
our Government’s publication as soon as it is 
off the press, and it is not an infrequent 
occurrence for these diplomats to cable to 
Europe the very facts that America ignores in 
its consular literature. 

Some sport is indulged in by American 
critics over the tendency of consuls along the 
Baltic to describe trade conditions in Egypt 
or Cathay; also, our consular propaganda 
sometimes goes into the latest cure for ap- 
pendicitis, or something new in hypnotism; 
but the great mass of material pouring into 
the editorial office of Uncle Sam is devoted 
to trade openings and trade conditions. 

The one thing lacking, as pointed out, is 
information on technical tariff matters. It 
will require ten years for the manufacturing 
world to take advantage of the opportunities 
already pointed out by consuls. The few 
exporters who have seriously begun to depend 
upon foreign trade are anxious now to comply 
with tariff regulations throughout the world, 
and these facts the Government cannot sup- 
ply, except in regard to those countries where 
tariffs remain unchanged for a considerable 
period. It sometimes happens that consular 
manuscripts contain statistical inaccuracies, 
but on all matters save tariff complexities 
Washington is so thoroughly equipped with 
up-to-date information that mistakes coming 
from abroad are quickly detected and recti- 
fied. Inasmuch, therefore, as the consular 
body is working diligently, and the editorial 
force under Professor Monaghan is thoroughly 
competent, the consular service, so far as con- 
cerns its ability to catalogue and describe 
commercial opportunities, is performing a 
work satisfactory and comprehensive. 
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INADEQUACY OF SUGGESTED REFORMS 


Unless expert knowledge be invoked in 
sending instructions to our consuls, the pro- 
gramme of reform will be a delusion. It is 
important, of course, to put Americans into 
our consulates abroad. One of the great 
complaints has been that our consuls could not 
speak the language of the land to which they 
were sent. That is not the most serious charge, 
for some of the consular representatives of 
the United States cannot speak English. 
There are over five hundred men on our con- 
sular lists abroad who were born outside of 
this country, who have never sworn allegiance 
to America, who have nothing in common 
with our national ambitions, and who, in some 
instances, cannot converse with an American 
traveler unless he can speak their alien tongue. 
No one questions the national disgrace of such 
a consular condition. But here again Wash- 
ington is responsible, and not the men America 
sends abroad. Some of these positions filled 
by foreigners pay no more than $75 a year. 

There has been no logical reason for Amer- 
ica’s failure to send Americans abroad and 
pay them adequate salaries. The consular 
service has cost the United States Government 
a trifling sum, for while the salaries and other 
expenses amount to more than $1,000,000 
annually, the consular fees received and 
turned into the United States Treasury like- 
wise exceed $1,000,000, leaving a very small 
margin of expense to be met by our Govern- 
ment. In fact, in the years 1884, 1887, 1888, 
1889, and 1890, there was an excess of receipts 
over expenditures. In other words, the con- 
sular service throughout the world added to 
the revenues of the United States Govern- 
ment. The project to increase the salaries of 
consular officers, therefore, cannot be logically 
opposed on the ground of extravagance. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the trade of the 
United States would be advanced by setting 
up our consuls in imposing edifices. Our rival 
consuls abroad, especially the German con- 
suls, are empowered to act directly as pro- 
moters of trade. That is, in the interests of a 
possible deal in locomotives or steel bridges, 
they have the right to give a champagne 
dinner to the prospective buyers and charge 
the expense to the home government. Trade 
is exalted by the Kaiser, and every consul who 
extends it is adding to the glory and strength 
of the German Empire. If our consuls in- 


dulged in anything like that, they would be 
brought home disgraced, charged with graft. 
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Our system is a different one. The Amer- 
ican consul abroad has as his chief duty a sort 
of tariff detective work. His business is to 
discover every attempt of foreign exporters 
to defeat the provisions of the Dingley tariff. 
Effective work has been done by American 
consuls along this line. At one shipping 
point in Switzerland, American consular vigi- 
lance detected frauds in lace invoicing that 
have since added about $6,000,000 a year to 
the customs revenue of America. An im- 
posing consulate, authorized official funds for 
the payment of a gorgeous livery, and the 
giving of elaborate banquets would not ma- 
terially assist the American consul in ferreting 
out foreign schemes to defeat our tariff laws. 

There have been a number of unworthy con- 
suls; there was one who pawned the American 
flag! This happened in Mexico. Another 
consul gave a fraudulent order on the United 
States Treasury for $800 and fled into exile. 

Let us keep in mind during all the dis- 
cussion regarding the consular service that 
our representatives in foreign lands are 
appointed by the President. Nor can any 
reform take this power from his_ political 
hands. It is a right vested in him by the 
Constitution. Even if he should eliminate 
the influence brought to bear upon him by 
members of Congress and should succeed in 
filling all consular positions through competi- 
tive examination, it is unlikely that the service 
would be greatly advanced. 

What we are apt to forget is that the ordi- 
nary, resourceful American is an opportunist. 
Placed in a foreign consulate, he is likely, 
under proper instructions, to develop into a 
first-class agent of this Government. Mr. 
Wilbur Carr has, in the office of the diplo- 
matic service, in Washington, of which he is 
the chief, complete biographical sketches of 
all our consular representatives in foreign 
lands. The record of these men, on the 
whole, is an honorable one, and the intima- 
tion conveyed in the popular phrase “con- 
sular reform,” that our commercial envoys 
are a dubious assortment, is a serious and de- 
plorable injustice to hundreds of patriotic and 
efficient American citizens serving this nation 
in foreign trade centers. 

It is not the character of the consuls we 
send abroad that is in question nearly so much 
as the character of the Government’s manage- 
ment of the service. The newspapers not 


long ago had an account of a curious consular 
affair which would seem to indicate that Wash- 
ington was not in vital touch with our consu- 


lates. The papers disclosed that we had sent 
to an important post in the Orient a well 
known American, who stopped in Paris be- 
cause of some sickness in his family, but neg- 
lected to advise the State Department of his 
delay en route. For six months the consul and 
his retinue remained in the French capital, and 
then, finding that the malady would not re- 
spond to treatment, he cabled to Washington 
that he would be unable to proceed to his 
distant post. This was the first intimation 
that the State Department had that this 
consul general had not reached the country 
to which he was assigned. Yet that post was 
considered so important that the chief clerk 
of the State Department was thereupon de- 
tailed to fill it! It is obvious that reform to 
the extent of making it possible for Washing- 
ton to know which hemisphere its consuls 
happen to be in would be in order, but the 
incident also shows that it is not an important 
matter to the business world whether a partic- 
ular consul is in Paris or Persia. The truth 
is that any consular or diplomatic complica- 
tion in any portion of the globe can be readily 
solved from the White House, and that wheth- 
er the American representative is on the spot 
or on the high seas or sidetracked on the other 
edge of the world makes little difference. Of 
course there are many formal things for the 
consul to do, but the doing of them is largely 
perfunctory and meaningless. 

There is a fantastic inconsistency in argu- 
ments in and out of Congress regarding our 
consular service. In one breath it is asserted 
that because of incompetent consuls our 
trade is not auspiciously advancing; in the 
next breath, to support some trade defiance of 
Germany, it will be pointed out that in spite 
of our refusal to adjust ourselves to foreign 
tariffs our trade abroad is growing by leaps 
and bounds. Our trade in foreign lands is 
indeed advancing, but it is clear that our con- 
suls have had little to do with it, for while they 
have pointed the way our manufacturers 
have not followed. Our exports, as I have 
previously shown, have grown because of the 
need of our customers, but now that American 
manufacturers are beginning to look for an 
outlet in foreign markets and are calling upon 
the Government, not for accounts of trade 
openings, but for technical data concerning 
foreign tarifis, the consular service can 
straightway become indispensable if Secretary 
Root will authorize the experts in the depart- 
ments to prepare schedules of instruction for 
American agents abroad. 
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By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


NEW ENGLANDER, 
who has come back to visit 
Massachusetts, after living 
twenty years in Idaho and 
Washington: (state), writes 
to a Massachusetts paper 

as that he finds many and 
great changes, but nothing so wonderful as 
the changed religious conditions. He re- 
calls that just before he left home his mother’s 
brother went over to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and he remembers the resulting 
consternation in the family. Now, visiting 
a near relative of his father, he is told that 
the likeliest son of the family is engaged to 
marry an Irish girl, a Catholic, and as a 
preliminary to marriage is under instruction 
by a priest with a view of joining the Roman 
Catholic Church. “TI asked the father,’ he 
says, “if it was by his consent. His reply 
was, ‘To be sure, and with his mother’s 
consent as well. In fact, when we remember 
that we have two sons so taken up with busi- 
ness and lodge duties as to have no time or 
care for church, and one of them divorced 
twice, and a daughter devoted to Christian 
Science, we regard the girl in the case as a 
means of grace from God for the boy.’” The 
boy, being questioned, said: “‘I am going to be 
a Catholic, but what of it? I am only re- 
turning to the Church that made good Chris- 
tians out of our forefathers before we were 
left at the mercy of every curbstone orator 
with a message.” 





No WONDER the homing New Englander 
was astonished at the changes he found in re- 
ligious conditions. Such an attitude as that 
in New England parents of the old stock 
toward the Roman Catholic Church is fit 
to stir reflections. The reasons for it are 
briefly indicated in the little story. It was 
much that the boy’s parents liked the girl, but 
the two sons who had no time for church 


(though one of them had found time to be 
twice divorced) and the Christian Science 
daughter were the powerful factors in recon- 
ciling the parents to the other boy’s course. 
The parents did not like the character that 
was making in their family and were willing 
to try a new prescription for the cure of New 
England souls. The observer who reports 
the case says it may be an unusual one, and 
that he would not write about it if it were not 
that he had attended service in seventeen 
churches since he had been East, and “the 
handful present in each ” made him want tostir 
New England up to develop ‘“‘a more united, 
vigorous, intelligent, and Christian Protes- 
tantism, and then come West and help us.” 


IT IS NO TROUBLE to guess that some kind 
of religion is going to grow vigorously in our 
country, and that if the prevailing forms of 
Protestantism don’t hold their old fields and 
do their old work something else will take 
their place. There must be something to 
shape character and hold it true to a standard. 
Out of the ethical disturbance which has pre- 
vailed so fiercely of late—the dissatisfaction 
with the methods which have lately brought 
commercial success, the concern at the in- 
crease of divorce, the discussion of socialism, 
and the disposition to experiment with va- 
rious new laws to restrain the powers of the 
powerful and the avarice of the greedy—there 
is likely to result some closer examination by 
perplexed but conservative persons of the 
means of regulating human character from 
the inside. People, like the relatives of the 
man who wrote the letter to the Massachusetts 
paper, who have taken some pains to raise 
some children, are instinctively interested in 
the permanency of their line. They want their 
children not only to do well, but to reproduce 
their kind, an orderly, faithful kind, cleav- 
ing to righteousness, that will keep alive in 
the earth. 
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WHICH LASTS LONGER in a family, character 
or money? It is not quite a simple question, 
because money sometimes lasts pretty well 
and character sometimes runs out, and be- 
cause families in which character is strong are 
apt, first or last, to develop their share of suc- 
cessful money-getters. Nevertheless, though 
it often seems as if there was nothing like a 
handsome pot of money for establishing a 
family on a firm basis, I think character 
beats money in keeping families alive. Sound 
stocks are wonderfully durable and _ last 
through adversities till better times come 
round. Of that there are interesting evi- 
dences to be gathered by wholesale from the 
story of the South since the Civil War. New 
England has had character, not only for home 
use, but for wide distribution. She has scat- 
tered it westward as far as the land stretches. 
It has brought her children so much money 
that one wonders whether she has not cashed 
in too much of it. 


INDEED IT Is a fair question whether Ameri- 
can character generally—there is no reason to 
single out New England—has not been much 
too extensively cashed in. If we have got the 
money and no longer have the character, we 
are undoubtedly poorer for the trade, and less 
likely to last and hold our own in the world. 

And the case is all the worse if it is true that 
the old machinery, and especially the religious 
machinery, by which character used to be 
molded and strengthened, has broken down. 
There is no use at all—is there?—in raising 
families of children who will spend money, 
scoot about in devil wagons, shirk work, and 
get divorces whenever the mood strikes them. 
There is small profit for the human race in 
folks of that sort, and not much in that other 
sort whose representatives are deadly bent on 
pecuniary gain, no matter how. The Ameri- 
cans are intelligent and very ambitious. If 
American character is running out or being 
cashed in at a rate that imperils the perpetua- 
tion of the great, national American family, 
it must be that they will be smart enough to 
see it and to give attention strenuously to 
the cultivation of fidelity and righteousness, 
as valuables more indispensable to perma- 
nency than dividend-paying securities, or even 
cash. And if, for example, the Americans 
conclude that they have got to have more re- 
ligion if they are to keep their moral health, 
they certainly will have it, though just what 
particular brand of Christian religion it will 
be I do not know. 
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IT IS VERY WHOLESOME and encouraging 
for anyone who lives ina great city where 
all the apparatus of wealth and extravagant 
living is constantly paraded before him, to 
take in a village newspaper from somewhere 
and regularly read its local news, that brings 
constantly home to him the simpler life con- 
served in its simplicity by circumstances that 
are stronger than whim or preference. After 
we have bent our minds a good deal to the 
consideration of such newspaper questions as 
whether $50,000 a year is as large a salary as 
any insurance company’s president ought to be 
paid, it is wholesome for us to be reminded 
how very small a corner of our national world 
is practically affected by such questions, and 
how overwhelming in comparative numbers 
is the crowd whose life from beginning to 
end is maintained on incomes much too 
insignificant to embarrass anybody’s reflec- 
tions. It is the life of that great crowd of 
average people that is important to a country. 
The rich people and the earners or winners of 
the fifty-thousand-dollar incomes are chiefly 
important in their relation to that larger mass. 

But that relation is important. The more 
prospered people in our country includea large 
share of the country’s natural leadership and 
management. For about forty years—since 
the Civil War—getting rich has been about the 
most attractive exercise that has offered in this 
country. Conditions have been wonderfully 
favorable to it. Since the slavery question 
was settled no general political issue has arisen 
that has matched it in power to compel the 
attention and devotion of citizens. The most 
aggressive and ablest of our people have bent 
their energies to the commercial development 
of the country and to the gathering of the riches 
attending it, without serious, wholesale distrac- 
tion to ethical or political concerns. The pecu- 
niary rewards of their efforts have been so enor- 
mous that money-getting has overshadowed 
all the other objects of endeavor. 

The successful business man and his heirs 
have come to sit at the head of the table, and 
the chief and most profitable concern of most 
of the other workers has come to be to minister 
unto them. The whole group of professional 
workers has dropped in the social scale rela- 
tively to the successful men of affairs. The 
rise in the scale of living and the very great in- 
crease in the cost of it, have made poor men of 
the judges, the college professors, the school- 
masters, the officers of the army and navy, the 
ministers, and most of the lawyers and the 
doctors. The doctors have kept their place 
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better than any of the other professional men, 
because their profession is constantly growing 
in importance, but the profession of law has 
progressed a long way toward being a mere 
money-getting business, and has lost in inde- 
pendence and in attractiveness to aspiring 
men. The man who is most sure nowadays 
that he has chosen a good trade in which the 
shining hours will duly profit him seems to be 
the stock broker. “Don’t make a lawyer of 
your boy,” said an admirable lawyer the other 
day; “‘make a banker of him. That is the 
only trade that is egregiously overpaid just 
now.” 


WE SEE THEN THAT for years the current 
toward money-making has set very strong and 
run very deep, and somewhat to the detri- 
ment of the occupations in which money- 
making is only an important incident and not 
the central aim. Is there anything at work to 
check that tendency and foster a better distri- 
bution of the talent and best brains of the 
country so that some necessary works that 
seem neglected just now may get better atten- 
tion? I think there are such influences mov- 
ing. There has been so much money slopped 
about of very recent years that everybody is 
getting pretty well used to it, and its posses- 
sion no longer excites the awe that it did 
when large collections of it were scarcer. 
Big people with big incomes make money 
respected, but little people with big incomes 
tend to make it more or less derided. So 
many kinds of Americans have got money 
nowadays that the most convenient method 
of classifying them has come to be to diyide 
them all into two groups, those who still live 
with their wives and those who don’t. When 
we see people made happy, according to our 
standards of happiness, by pecuniary enlarge- 
ment, it disposes us toward special effort 
after pecuniary enlargement for ourselves and 
our children, but when we see- people whose 
struggles and sacrifices have brought them 
money to the detriment of their conduct and 
their reputations, and see them having no 
fun that is attractive to us, it disposes us to- 
ward contentment with a humbler pecuniary 
lot. 


CAN IT BE DENIED that examples of this 
latter sort have been lavished on us? Into 
what extraordinary female depositories have 
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we lately seen the loot of cities sink! In other 
lands men of great possessions go to courts to 
confer with kings, but here they go to court 
and go again to testify where they got what 
they have and whose it was. It seems a wear- 
ing life. And the Wall Street end of it, the 
“big men” -who buy when stocks are low, 
and loose the purse strings of the banks, invit- 
ing speculation, and sell at the top—it seems 
a bit sordid; and the Newport end of it, which 
may indeed have its fair aspects and its pleas- 
ures, seems a bit aimless. Is the Newport 
habit worth any wise person’s efforts to at- 
tain for himself? Would he covet it for his 
children? Is it worth while to be a broker in 
order to bring up a son to that calling? Some- 
how, of very recent years, our more fortunate 
fellow-citizens seem not to have made good. 
Their felicities excite more derision than envy. 
It even seems as if the impression were being 
diffused that a considerably better life than 
theirs is within the reach of talent and char- 
acter and energy, a life far less expensive but 
with very much more substantial satisfactions. 


THE MORE THE IMPRESSION gets about that 
headlong money-getting is not in its final 
results all that it has been cracked up to be, 
and that there are more remunerative ways of 
putting in one’s life, the more diversion we 
may hope to see of the energies of able young 
men to other employments. Especially we 
may hope that of the young men of brains who 
have money enough—as many of them now 
have by inheritance—more and more will be 
constrained to use their powers and the leisure 
their fortunes give them rather for the raising 
of the standard of character, integrity, and 
morality in the country, than for its commer- 
cial development. There is no danger that 
commercial development will be neglected. 
That is too highly paid a service ever to be 
overlooked. But the other form of service 
needs cultivation. To think sound thoughts 
and diffuse them, to raise the standards of 


conduct and to help make them effective— 


those are labors of the first importance to the 
country, and yet not likely to be bountifully 
paid for in money. It is true the school- 
master is abroad, but the curbstone orator 
with a message dogs his heels, and the mes- 
sage, misleading as it may be, stands a good 
chance to be received if there is a dearth of 
strong voices to speak a better. 




















THE WORLD FOR A MONTH 


THE KAISER, it is said, stood virtually alone 
in the Algeciras matter. His attitude was that 
if France is entitled to special privileges in 
Morocco simply because France happens to 
have a frontier there, why, so was Germany 
entitled to special privileges, frontier or no 
frontier. Count von Radowitz, the German 
delegate at Algeciras, sympathetically as- 
sumed the pose of Count von Biilow, his chief, 
and proceeded to treat the French delegate in 
a manner far from cordial. ‘“‘Very well,” said 
the Frenchman, “if nothing but war will sat- 
isfy you, France is prepared to face her na- 
tional duty. We will fight, if we must, to turn 
you back, just as Japan fought. Our case is 
like Japan’s; yours is like Russia’s.” 

It was then that reports of imminent hos- 
tilities began to circulate in Europe. But at 
this point a very dramatic bit of diplomacy 
was enacted. King Edward, as is well 
known, is bent upon doing his utmost to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe. England accord- 
ingly said this to Germany: “ You are seeking 
to destroy the status quo in the Mediterranean 
—an end which we cannot contemplate. 
Therefore our forces will support France.” 
Russia reminded Germany that she was the 
ally of France and that in the event of hos- 
tilities Russia was obliged to support her ally. 
Italy and Austro-Hungary, themselves Ger- 
many’s allies, protested against her bellig- 
erent spirit. And just as a certain other great 
man (see “ Dooley”) once found himself 
“alone in Cubiya,” so the Kaiser suddenly 
saw himself standing alone in all Europe. 
Then, as if by magic, Germany’s attitude be- 
came most benevolent and conciliatory. 


FRANCE in the meantime had troubles of 
her own in plenty. The press of France, as 
well as that of Europe at large, was constantly 
muttering against Premier Rouvier. The 
Morocco Conference seemed to be boding 
peril, while at home the enforcing of the law 
of the separation between Church and State 
was productive of all manner of riots at the 
churches. The infuriated people hated to 


see soldiers and policemen taking invento- 
ries of church property that to them is sacred. 
In one of these riots a certain butcher was 
killed. The Clericals then accused the Gov- 
ernment of brutality, while the Socialists ac- 
cused it of weakness—contradictory grounds. 
But when M. Rouvier demanded a vote of 
confidence in the Chamber of Deputies, he 
was defeated by a vote of 273 to 234. That 
compelled him to resign, of course. The 
Premiership fell to M. Sarrien. The aim of 
M. Sarrien is to profit by the mistakes of M. 
Rouvier. To give the foreign portfolio to M. 
Léon Bourgeois, who was Premier in 1895, 
was a move calculated to satisfy those extreme 
Radicals and Socialists who were really re- 
sponsible for the downfall of M. Rouvier. 
The other members of the Government were 
chosen with equal care, and for the present it 
looks as though the bloc, or Radical-Socialist 
coalition, was wholly conciliated. 


GERMANY DID NOT WISH to have a tariff 
war with us. When she found that it was 
useless to look for concessions from our Senate, 
which had no mind to give them, she agreed 
to grant to the United States the benefits of 
her minimum tariff until June 30, 1907. Ger- 
many frankly admitted her desire to remain 
“in peace with the United States.” The 
truth is that in such a war Germany would 
gain nothing and Great Britain a great deal. 
If Germany can help it, she is not going to 
throw profits into England’s way. Anyway, 
Chancellor von Biilow and Secretary Root have 
negotiations pending by which it is hoped a 
satisfactory adjustment will be made. But in 
the end it all depends upon the next Congress. 
For the only way of coming to any permanent 
agreement is to overhaul the entire Dingley 
schedule. In that way only can concessions 
be made to commercially friendly nations. 


THE LONG-DRAWN-OUT FIGHT against pure 
food ended when the Senate passed the Hep- 
burn Pure Food Bill by a vote of 63 to4. The 
measure gives the Government power to pre- 
vent the sale and manufacture of food, drugs, 
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medicines, or liquor “adulterated or mis- 
branded,” or containing any “poisonous or 
deleterious substance.” As most of these 
products come into interstate and foreign 
commerce, the Government’s influence is 
bound to be pretty effective. Fines and im- 
prisonment are imposed on those who infringe 
on this law, and the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture is to make the 
examinations. Offenders are to be treated 
like any other offenders against the United 
States. The burden of responsibility is put on 
the manufacturer. Thus the retailer, made 
culpable by State laws, will be protected in 
this manner. All that will be necessary for 
him will be a certificate from the manufac- 
turer guaranteeing the purity of his goods. 


THE PHILIPPINE TARIFF BILL was one of 
the saddest of the legislative failures of the 
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Fifty-ninth Congress. Thanks to the inde- 
fatigable work of Speaker Cannon, it had 
passed the House promisingly. But in the 
Senate the committee which had charge of it 
voted 8 to 5 not to report it all. 

The measure was one President Roosevelt 
had set his heart on, and Secretary Taft had 
tried again and again to impress upon Con- 
gress the urgent need the Filipinos have for a 
market for their products. As matters stand 
now the Philippine Islands have not even so 
good a market as they had under Spanish 
rule. But the sugar and tobacco interests 
would not relent, and prosperity is still with- 
held from the Philippines. Recently talk 
about the sale of the Philippines has been re- 
newed, and the failure of the tariff bill has 
brought many to the conclusion that the Phil- 
ippines would not in the least mind being 
sold. 
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It is only recently that the novel with the 
type of plot peculiar to French fiction began to 
make its appearance in English. That style 
of literature does its pioneering among Anglo- 
Saxon ideals only under protest, and is still 
regarded as suspiciously as an unheralded 
newcomer in a small New England com- 
munity. Whether it will ever be fully de- 
veloped remains to be seen, but increase of 
number is surely a sign of life. 

THE Ivers (Page), by Morley Roberts, is 
a novel of that sort. One critic at least has 
compared it to Mrs. Wharton’s “‘The House 
of Mirth.” The comparison is not only 
inept, but unjust. Mrs. Wharton’s Lily Bart 
is peculiarly a product of American condi- 
tions, and somehow to the last there is nothing 
about her so sordid as Renée Buckingham, 
the heroine, or villainess (which you will), of 
Mr. Roberts’s book. Mrs. Wharton’s story, 
moreover, is built with great skill and a deli- 
cate art that is quite beyond the reach of 
Mr. Roberts. Indeed, his is but a very work- 
aday manner. Renée Buckingham is a 
terribly wicked woman. Her husband makes 
jam and biscuits and aspires to a peerage. 
She has already ruined one man, and when 
handsome Jack Bexley comes in her way she 
does all that in her lies to ruin him also. The 
woman as well as both her lovers and all their 
degradation are portrayed ungrudgingly; 
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other parasites of British society, blacklegs, 
scandalmongers, blackmailers, are  intro- 
duced ad libitum. But how different is all 
this from Mrs. Wharton’s art! Mr. Roberts 
hates them all so that he keeps calling them 
names and abusing them throughout the book. 
He is not satisfied with letting his characters, 
well drawn as some of them are, tell their own 
story. Happily that kind Providence that 
seems to watch over the fate of young men 
saves Jack Bexley from ruin and marries 
him off to a sweet girl in thecountry. The 
book is certain to be widely read, but how 
one wishes Mr. Roberts were a better crafts- 
man! 

If, by any chance, you should read THE 
ETERNAL SPRING (Fox, Duffield), by Neith 
Boyce, after ‘The Idlers,’’ you will have the 
effect of a breath of balmy air after a day ina 
stuffy house. The quality of youth is what 
strikes one in “The Eternal Spring.” It is 
fresh and clean as a country lane. The fra- 
grance of Italian gardens seems to be diffused 
through its pages, rich in poetic fancy. 
Carleton is a young man, a very young man, 
whose wanderings about Europe had been 
cut short suddenly by his father’s disaster. 
To go into newspaper work on his return to 
the United States, to make a brilliant success, 
to amass enough money by successful specu- 
lation to insure leisure ever after, and all in 
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five years, is as easy for Carleton as such 
things can only be to heroes of romance. 
Carleton returns to Florence, a haunt of his, 
and to Elizabeth Craven, whom he meant to 
marry. Fortunately or unfortunately, Clara, 
a relative, is staying with Mrs. Craven, and 
Clara is wonderfully beautiful. Poor Eliza- 
beth! She was thirty-eight and a widow. 
Carleton was thirty. You see what followed? 
Elizabeth wanted love so much. But Carle- 
ton was too honest to pretend. Clara capti- 
vated him and he was bound to marry her. 
This was far from easy, but to a man of Carle- 
ton’s ability obstacles were simply so much 
stimulus. Some of the characters are not suf- 
ficiently developed and the book bears traces 
of haste. But, on the other hand, some of 
the love scenes are quite Meredithian and the 
Italian settings are bewitching. Above all, 
there is that bracing quality of youth. 

In THE TrutH Axsout ToLna (Century), 
by Bertha Runkle, you are impressed with the 
youth of the author. Some years back, when 
the craze for historical novels was upon us, 
Miss Runkle dashed off “‘The Helmet of 
Navarre,” which proved to be widely popular. 
With all the confidence born of producing a 
“best seller,” the young writer abandoned the 
romantic soil of France and plunged into the 
shallows of New York society. 

It is the opera. Also, it is a great singer. 
His name is Tolna, which is Hungarian. 
Tolna was a great Magyar patriot, a sort of 
Kossuth person, who sought nothing but the 
liberty of his downtrodden land. His great 
voice he held as a gift in trust, and the high 
prices Herr Conried, or rather Herr Hirt, 
paid him went for patriotic purposes to Hun- 
gary. Hespokeno English; he merely bowed. 

Only none of this was true. It was all 
made up by Denys Alden, his self-appointed 
manager. The hero’s name was really 
Morris Fordham. Years ago Denys (note 
the romantic spelling) discovered the boy 
and his voice, took both abroad, and educated 
them. The Tolna story was, invented to give 
Morris kudos. But in New York Denys 
knew some people, which means women. 
What mystery is there whose heart fair women 
cannot pluck? Once Tolna broke his rule 
and went to a reception, it was farewell to his 
peace of mind and to his mystery, both. One 
of the girls married Tolna, as you have prob- 
ably foreseen from the first. There is scarcely 
a live person in the book, but the dialogue 
is bright and makes pleasant reading. 

A novel of a far more serious nature is A 
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Lost Cause (Putnam), by Guy Thorne. 
The story is a defense of the Ritualistic sec- 
tion of the English Church. A certain vulgar 
person named Hamlyn took it upon himself to 
organize a crusade against Ritualism. The 
Luther League was established and its cry 
was “No Popery,” a catch phrase which 
Hamlyn rightly felt would bring supporters 
to his scheme. But in the end Hamlyn over- 
reaches himself and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury puts an end to his profitable occupation. 
The story is told with force and conviction 
and with not a little skill. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s THE 
Dawn oF A To-morROW (Scribner) is also a 
sort of religious story. Christian Science is not 
mentioned in it, but the book seems to have 
been intended almost as a tract of that sect. 
The central figure is a man about to commit 
suicide. Ceaseless work and the deadly 
material grind of the suicide have driven him 
almost mad. He goes forth from his cheap 
lodging and buys a pistol. On the way home 
he meets a street waif, a poor, disheveled little 
creature, that horrifying product, the London 
street girl, who leads him into the purlieus 
of the submerged section, squalid, loathsome, 
indescribable. He sees how woefully these 
people need help. He decides to live then, 
for he can help them. He is no less a person 
than the great financier, Sir Oliver Holt, 
whose disappearance shook the markets of 
the world. Surprising as this is to everybody 
in the darkness of Apple Blossom Court, it 
does not amaze Jimmy Montaubyn. Jimmy 
is the believer, and Sir Oliver’s appearance 
with such abundant promise of help to that 
gloomy slum “‘was but another of the an- 
swers.” 

THE WHEEL oF LiFe (Doubleday, Page), 
by Ellen Glasgow, may lay some claims to 
greatness. It is unevenly written, but the 
substance of it is of a high spiritual quality 
not often met with among the books of to-day. 
It is the novel of middle age. The reader 
need not be told that in youth, when the ego 
reaches forth for the things of this world, such 
as love, money, position, these objects seem of 
abnormally large importance. Later in life, 
when disenchantment comes, those selfsame 
things dwindle strangely, and the tendency 
sets in to take the world as one finds it. The 
spiritually minded renounce the vanities early; 
the worldly minded perhaps never. Miss 


Glasgow’s lesson may be summed up in the 
word “‘Renascence.” For behold what hap- 
pens. Roger Adams, the scholarly editor of the 
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International Review, has suffered much from 
the buffetings of fate. His great ambitions 
brought him no farther than his editorship. 
His wife, poor, foolish little butterfly, comes 
to a bad end; health and wealth have missed 
him. And yet he is the gentlest of souls. 
Guided by a spiritual light, he lives his deep, 
inner life, happy in his renunciation. Gerty 
Bridewell thinks him the only happy man of 
her acquaintance. Poor Gerty! She is a 
member of that Alsatia called New York’s 
“‘Smart Set.” She is engaged in an endless 
struggle to keep beautiful, lest Perry Bride- 
well, her husband, cease to love her. When 
Laura Wilde, Gerty’s friend, becomes en- 
gaged to Arnold Kemper, a Perry Bridewell 
type of man, she thinks she is happy. But 
luckily she is a poetess and has the gift of 
vision. She sees with horror a vista of years 
of struggle to keep beautiful, like Gerty, in 
order to hold Arnold’s affections. Happily 
she discovers her error before it is too late. 
All this time Roger Adams is meekly and 
patiently living and waiting. ‘‘O Universe, 
I wish all that thou wishest!” Marcus 
Aurelius uvuce exclaimed, and similarly the 
secret of Roger’s happiness was his renuncia- 
tion. Much suffering brings Laura also to 


that happy spiritual state, and in the end the 
meek Roger, the true hero of the book, claims 


Laura as soul of his soul. 

A sense of sincerity and conviction fills the 
book. Its strength, however, is not sustained 
throughout, and a certain turgidity of style 
makes it frequently difficult to see the wood 
for the trees. But the book is eminently 
worth reading. 

‘Even reporters sometimes have their 
little dreams,” observes Mr. Jesse Lynch 
Williams in his novel THE DAy DREAMER 
(Scribner). He may well say so. Reporters 
are the most romantic people on earth. 
Nothing is impossible to them. They live 
in the city of Prague and build their castles 
in Spain. A reporter working on an assign- 
ment given him by his editor is that irresistible 
force of which you have doubtless heard. 
But it is futile to speculate what he would do 
if he met an immovable obstacle, for to him 
there is no such obstacle in existence. Take 
Billy Woods. From a worldly point of view 
he may seem to you merely an underpaid, 
overworked man, but watch him at his work 
and he is all but omnipotent. His friends and 
acquaintances are thieves, politicians, police- 
men, doorkeepers, presidents, labor leaders, 
kings, soldiers, theatrical managers, and all 
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the other classes not mentioned. Had he 
wooed the beautiful Miss Cunningham during 
a summer vacation one might have despaired 
of his success. But as it happened, an assign- 
ment took him to General Cunningham’s 
country place. The old General, once a presi- 
dential possibility, was flirting with Tammany 
Hall. When he invited some of the braves 
down to his place, Billy Woods’s paper felt 
compelled to turn no less a man that himself 
loose on the “‘story.”” Those braves tried to 
“do” the General. He advocated a certain 
bill. By the diabolical omission of a comma 
from the text the General drafted, those 
politicians would have disgraced the old sol- 
dier. To work out that story meant to save 
the General and incidentally his daughter, 
the beautiful Miss Cunningham. Billy al- 
most failed. But he was too good a reporter 
to miss his “story.” In a tensely dramatic 
closing scene Billy, as readers of Mr. 
Williams’s “The Stolen Story” will recall, 
brings the completed story to his old paper, 
which had distharged him in the meanwhile. 
The temptation of this tremendous “‘scoop” 
is too much for the paper, and Billy, who is 
partly intoxicated, writes the greatest story 
of his career, saves the General, and is restored 
to his old footing. Of course he won Miss 
Cunningham. 

A thrilling book that holds the reader’s 
attention from beginning to end. The ro- 
mance that doth hedge the life of a reporter 
is not one jot overdrawn, for in spite of the 
heartless realities these dashing knights of the 
press constantly encounter, theirs is still the 
most romantic existence on earth. 

A book of noteworthy short stories is Cy 
Warman’s THE Last SPIKE (Scribner). Mr. 
Warman has created for himself a place in 
American literature by his railroad stories. 
His last book maintains his high standard of 
strength and interest. The pathfinder, that 
lonely civil cuyineer who struggles against 
the wilderness with a heroism uncelebrated, 
unacclaimed, he is Mr. Warman’s hero; him 
Mr. Warman sings and praises. 

EpvaArD Griec (Lane), by H. T. Finck, is 
one of the most fascinating little biographies 
ever published. The musical as well as the 
lay public must be interested in that tone 
poet whose “‘ Peer Gynt” suite has made him 
famous the world over. Mr. Finck is so 
much in love with his subject and fills the 
little book with facts and anecdotes so ab- 
sorbing that the result is more delightful than 
a romance. 











